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| Roman. Hiſtory. . 


FOURTH 3 O OK. 


CHAP. ÜF 
Tenth year of the War. E, 


2 WE LV R Roman Colonies refuf bag to pay tbeir 544. 
contingents of men and money, the Republic does 

not think it adviſable to attempt compulſion ; and to 
fupply the deficiencies, ſbe bas recourſe to a treaſure 
long boarded up in the Exchequer, and farms the 
lands .of Campania for the benefit of the public. 
Marcellus is /aid to have fought three general battles ©: 
_ with Hannibal, in three days time: in the firjt, the © 1 

victory inclines to neither fide, in the ſecond the Car- : 
thaginians are conquerors, and in the third the Ro- _© 
mans. Marcellus, nevertheleſs, is unable to keep _ 
the field. while Hannibal ravages Italy, and take 


- 


Priſoners a body of / the enemy's troops | that were be- 1 50 
Jim Caulonia. Tazentum is betrayed into the 
hands of the Conſul Fabius, who . all the | 
invabilant; ＋ the town. 3 
CHAP. XXX. For BEE 14} 


Eleventh year of the War. 


4 The Conſul Marcellus is flain in an ambuſb by 545: © 
4 [the TOI, and his collegue Criſpinus mortally © 
ON 1 wounded. 


Aſdrubal 
bother cf 
* 


546. 


Battle of 
tht Metau- 
zus. 


ing it. 


_ Twelfth and thirteenth years of the War. 


Aſdrubal, wohile the Con ul, Claudius Nero, a#s 


CONTE N T 8. Bock Iv. 


f wetted. Hannibal miſcarries i in bis attempt upon 


Salapia, but forces the enemy to raiſe the ſiege of 
Locri. Lævinus makes a deſcent on Africa with 
 ſcesg5, and defeats a Carthaginian fleet off Clypea. 
The Pretor Sulpicius carries on the war againſt 


* y . . r _ 


„Ge XXXI. 


The Romans are alarmed. by the. approach. of 
Aſdrubal (abe brother of Hannibal) with an army 
from Spain. A ſummary account of the Roman 
fairs in that country, from the firſt landing of 
be Scipios eres to the time of Aſdrubal's leav⸗ 


— : 


"CHAP. XXII 


The Conſul Livius Salinator is ſent 10 oppoſe 


againſt Hannibal. Nero, underſtanding, by ſome 
intercepted letters, that Aſdrubat is marching into 


Um bria, baſtens with q detachment of his troops 


to join Livius. Je Carthaginian, miſiad by bis 


guides, is forced to hazard a battle at the Metaurus, 
where bis whole army is routed, and he himſelf ſlain 
in the aftion. Hannibal finding it impoſſible to pre- 


ſerve all bis conqueſts in Italy, retires into Bruttium 
with all bis forces,” where ke fill appears terrible ib = 
the Romans, wh oo Pu" advantages over the 4 
new Cana. 8 | 1 


cr. 


4 ; 4 
07 ; | 
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CH A P. XXXII. 


FA oY 


In Spain, where Scipio ( afterwards And, Serie. : 


commands the Roman forces, one of his officers de- 
feats two. Carthaginian Generals, and be himſelf ! 


routs 4 great army of the enemy. He then. ſails to 
Africa, to perſuade Syphax to break his treaty wth 


Carthage. Falling ſict, at bis return to Spain, a4 
report of bis death encourages part of his army 40 


SY PHAx. 


% 


mutiny, and ſome of the Spaniards 1 rebel. Scipio | 


recovers, quiets the ſedition, and Puniſhes the rebels. 


Maſiniſſa, a Numidian King, enters into à treaty 


| wich the Pro- Conſul. The Carthaginians abandon 
Spain; and, there being now no open enemies to the 


Romans in that country, Scipio returns to Rome. 


of a rages) | 


C 1 A P. XXXIV. 


Mastix is. 


SA. 


 Heismo ſooner gone than ſeveral of the Spaniſh na- : 
tions take up arms again, but are guelled on the loſs 


| Fourteenth year of the Wall | 1 


Scipio, noꝛv » Conſul, has 8 ily y af Fond big * bis 


| province, but is extremely deſirous of baving. a com- 
| milie on immediately to tranſport an army into Af rica. 
Fabius Maximus ſtrenuouſiy oppoſes his requeſe. . The 


Conſcript Pathers, after a long debate, give him per- 


miſſion lo carry the War into Africa, if be ſhall think, 
. Wy the. intereſt EK the plete. He e a fees 1 


„ 4. & 


1 a 3 „ 1 
8 3 | | 


548. 


— 


* 


* 


549. 


e G NT ENT S. Book IV. 
and ſets ſail for Sicily. In the mean time, Mago, 
the brother of Hannibal, lands an army in Italy. 
takes Genoa, and gathers great numbers of the Gauls 


about bim. Two Roman Generals march againſt 


him, but no action of moment happens. Nor is any 
thing of importance done in Bruttium, the plague - 


_ raging in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. 


Scipio ſends Lælius ts make 4 deſcent upon Africa, 
and Pleminius 4o take poſſeſſion of Loeri, which _ 


Ide inbabitants bad promiſed to betray to the Ro- 


mans. Pleminius ſucceeds in bis enterprixe, but 
exerciſes nnbeard-of cruelties upon the Locrians. 
The Romans, terrified by prodigies, ſend in great 


devotion to fetch the goddeſs Cybele from Phry gia, 
| 20bo Woes a e 7 as xs ſhe lands. 9 


| — 3 Ny | | 
Fiſteenth year of the War. 
- The Romans conclude a treaty of peate with Phi- 


| lip of Macedon and tis allies. Scipio, now con- 


tinued in bis former command, is actuſed in the Se- 
nate, by. his Quaſtor Cato, of profuſene/s and idle- 
neſss and, by the Locrians, of partia/ity to the cruel - 
Pleminius. Commiſſioners are appointed to enquire 
into bis conduct. Theſe making a favourable report 


of the condition of bis army, the Conſeript Fathers. 


1 paſs a decree, that he Hall immediately go into Afri- 


Sor Ho- 


IS BA. 


ca. Syphax 7s drawn off from the Roman inte- 


- reſt, by means of his wiſe Sophoniſba, be daugh- _ 


the 8 General, and 
enters 


ter * Aſdrubal, 


61 . Rr 2 
* * : : 
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enters into an alliance with Carthage. A length f 
Scipio arrives with his army in Africa, «vbere be 


is joined by Maſiniſſi, who bad been twice ftript 


of bis dominions by Syphax. After ſome exploits 
of little importance, be Roman General lays ge 
| zo Utica, hut upon the approach of Aſdrubal and _ 

| Syphax with 200 great armies, retires to 4 pro-. 


montory near bis fleet, and there entrenches him/elf- 


" 


MasrvTs- 


SA, 


In Italy the campaign produces no remarkable ex- 


| Ploit that is well vouched. The Cenſors Livius Sa- 


linator and Claudius Nero rin _ nee = 


: e e | 


0 HA r. XXxVI. 
Sixteenth year: of the War. 
Scipio, having: vat ent * 8 a 


treaty of peace, got perfect intelligence of the tate 
and diſpoſition of the Carthaginian and Numidian 


camps, ſets fire to them in the night, and deſiroys the 
—_ of Aſdrubal and Syphax. The King and the 


| Carthaginians again take the field wth. new for- 


ces, and are defeated in a pilcbed baitle. Carthage 


diſpatches meſſengers into Italy, to order Hannibal 
and Mago to the defence of their native country, 


In the mean time Maſiniſſa and Lalius purſue Sy- 


in battle, and tate bim priſoner. Cyrtha, te capi- 


| tal of bis kingdom, ſurrenders to Maſiniſſa, who, _ 
_ captivated by the charms of. Sophoniſba, * 


* 


ads; 


| phax into the heart of his dominions, vanguiſo bim 


vi CONTENTS. BookIV.. 
ber protection againſt the Romans; and, as the beſt 
mean to perform bis promiſe, . marries ber immedi- 
ately. Syphax, being brought in chains to Scipio's 
camp, inſinuates to the General, that Sophoniſba's 
power over her new Huſband would ſoon make bim 
regardleſs of bis engagements with the Republic, The 
Roman therefore in/jts upon Maſiniſla's deliver- 5 
ing up bis wife, as the captive of the people of 
Rome; and the Numidian, ſceing no way to pro- 
tel her, ſends ber a cup of poiſon, which ſhe reſo- 
 lutely drinks o. Carthage, to gain time for Han- 
nibal and Mago 10 arrive in Africa, propoſes 4 
treaty of peace with Scipio, and conſents to the ar- 
ticles be diftates. Two Roman Generals, uniting 
their forces, obtain a victory over M ago in Inſu- 
bria, who being wounded in the action, dies at ſea, 
Hannibal in bis voyage to Africa. Hannibal, receiving a 
[ares Iz" command from Carthage to return home, leaves Italy 
. cih great reluctance; and the Romans order public 
tbantſgivings to the Gods for his departure. be 
Senate approves the conditions of peace propoſed by 
Scipio. During the truce," the Carthaginians plun- 
der ſome Roman /aips, driven by ſtreſs of weather. 
upon their aſt; and afterwards offer violence to 
certain E mbaſſadors whom Scipio bad ſent” to de- 
| mand ſatisfatlion. In the moan * ne ar- 15 
rives 15 5 fe 215 in Aﬀrica, | 


VVV EY 


The ſeventeenth: year of the W ar. 


Ii lil. Scipic io, provoked at tbe perfudiouſneſs 71 the | 
| Carthaginians, purſues te war with uncommon 


hi 


551. 
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fury, Hannibal approaches with his army, and en- 55 
camps near Zama. There having aſked and obtain | 


ed a conference with the Roman General, be pro- 
poſes ternis of peace, which Scipio rejelis. Next 
day a dtciſtve battle is fought, wherein viflory de- 
clares for the Romans. Carthage makes. bumble 
 ſupplications to Scipio for peace, and, by the advice 
Hannibal, ſubmits to tbe conditions. Propoſed, 
which, after ſeveral. debates, are the next year a- 


greed to by the Senate of Rome. Scipio having, | 


in concert with ten commiſſioners,. ſettled the affairs 


of Africa, returns home, has @ magnificent n 


and 390 the oem of - Africanus. 


FIFTH 5 O O K. 


852. 


From the End of the 4 0 
Punic Wax in the Year of 
Rome 5 52, to the _ of "the 5 


Tump in . 


3 


Firſt Macedonian Wa. Sy a Vu 
*C H AP. I. 


Py 


v OME, having broke the . 7 E 5 


begins to think of extending her damination 1a 
the Eaft, and with this view ſeeks matter of quar- 


rel againſt Philip of Macedon. . On pretence that 


| 9 be bad altacked her allies in Greece and Aba, and 


Med 


e 


354. 
" between Rome and Macedon. After ſome ſcir- 


555. 
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Nied . enemies in Africa, ſhe declares war againſt . 
= and appoints the Conſul Sulpicius to condułi 
- King Philip, in the mean time, croſſes the 
Hetiolpom and befieges Abydos. There be bas 


à conference with ſome Roman Embaſſadors, cobich 


ends without any profpet? of an accommodation. After 
the reduftion of Abydos, be returns to Greece, - 
_ where the Romans bad pillaged Chalcis. He 
makes a- fruitleſs attempt upon Athens, and vain- 
, by endeavours to engage the Achæans in his intereſt. 


I Italy, the Prætor Fulvius defeats an army 


of Gauls, commanded by Hamilcar, a Carthaginian 

whom Mago had left in that country. Maſiniffa 
and Carthage make preſents to Rome; and Ver- 
mina, the ſon of K* is e ito 756 22 5 


. 
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e ite ds * part in RA War 


miſhes, Philip is defeates in battle near Octolo- 
Phum, by Sulpicius, who then- reſigns his com- 


mand ſo the Conſul Villius. Philip gains à vic- 


tory over the Etolians, who bad new declared fur 
the Romans. The King of Syria, at the requeſt of 

the Senate of Rome, dęſiſis from the war he was 
carrying on againſt the King of Pergamus. Philip, 
Aſter a fruitleſs conference with Flamininus (the ſuc. 
ceſſor of Vittius) is driven from his camp by the 
Romans; who, after this victory, make themſetves 


maſters of — totvns in * The Achæans 
enter 


Bock V CONTENTS. 


enter into an alliance with Rome, on a promiſe 7 
having Corinth reunited to their State. 


I is agreed between Philip, Flamininus, and 


the chiefs. of the Roman alles to refer all diffe- 
rences to the artitration of the Roman Senate. The 


* 


55646. 
iA ann 
N Us, 


Fathers, not ſatisfied with Philip's Embaſſaders, 2 


give full powers to Flamininus to purſue. tbe war, 


or make peace, as be ſhall think proper, and ibe 
war is continued. Philip, 40 ſecure Argos, which 


the year before bad furrendered to Philocles, one of | 
bis Generals, gives it up 1 Nabis, tyrant of L. | 


cedæmon, upon condition , of | its being reftored to 


im, incaſe be ſhould be congueror in the war, Ye 


Tyrant, to maintain himſelf in poſſeſhon "of. the 
ton, immediately enters into a- treaty with Fla- 
mininus. This General, by a fraud, ſeizes upon 
Thebes, where the. Bœotian Diet is aſſembled ; 
upon which they are obliged to enter into an alliance 
with Rome. Attalus, King ef Pergamus, dies. 
Philip being defeated at Cynocephalæ, ers 10 
ſubmit. to whatever conditions of peace tbe Roman 
Senate ſhall pleaſe to impoſe. | 


Cynoce- 
phalz. , 


The Republic carries an a war with Acc 6 in 


Gaul; but in Spain ber army is routed, and the 
Feen who commanded it killed in the attion. © 
Tue Senate grant 4 peace to Philip, on condi- 
tions diſpleafing to the Xxolians,, Liberty to Greece 
16 ſoon after proclaimed, by order LL F n at 
| hoy n en Games. TEE TE; 
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CHA P. ur, FOI Inorg 

A0 n the Great, King of Syria, enters 
Gun. Thrace with an army, purpoſing to ere? a king- 
dom tbere for one of bis ſons. The Romans take 
ambrage at the proceedings of the Syrian, and ſend 

fome Enbaſſadors to order bim to quit Europe. 5 

558. De Roman Ladies take infinite pains to get 4 

| Na =" | Repeal of the Oppian Law, which limited the finery 


pealed: of their dreſs and equipage. Cato ftrenuouſly oppoſes 


them, yet they carry their point, by the Men. 


1 of 1 two Tribunes of the people. 
care, the Cato embarks for Spain, and conduct the war 7 
pes with fucceſs in that country. 
| Wa . Hannibal Having diſobliged ſore of the Cartha- 
eſcapes ginian Nobles, by certain new regulations bentficial 


from Car- 


thageto to the Rate, is, by thoſe Nobles, accuſed at Rome, 
| OO of holding correſpondence with Antiochus. The Ro- 
mans end Embaſſaders to Carthage, 15 procure the 
2 w death of the accuſed but ht eſcapes the danger by 
Hing bis country, and” taking refuge N the Syrian 
court. _ 
' Preparations are begin at Nolte "for a war 
againſt Antiochus ; and, If Nabis of Lacedæmon 
Should join him, Flamininus has permiſſion io turn 
tbe Roman arms againſt Nabis. All ihe Greek 
* States, except. the Etolians, agree to affift Flami- 
ninus in this war ; the chief pretence for which is, 
i reſtore freedom to Argos. Flamininus marches 
to Lacedæmon, and beſieges it. Nabis at length 


. to = conditions of 2 digated ty the Ro- 


man 


Book v. CONTENTS. 
man General; and, to the 4 Hatisfadlion if the Eto· 


lians and Achæans, is fuffered 10 continue maſter 
of Lacedæmon. (Argos had recovered its liberty, 


by an inſurrection of its inhabitants.) Flamininus 
leaves Greece and returns to Rome, where be is bo- 
noured with a triumph. Embaſſaders' from the 
King of Syria arrive at Rome, to M an alliance 
with the Republic. T, heir negotiation does not ſur- 
ceed ;, the Senate diſpatches to Antiochus the ſame 


Embaſſadors who bad been with him in Thrace. 


Hannibal adviſes him to attack the Romans in 
Italy, aud endeavours to draw the Carthaginians 


auto the war. The latter complain at Rome of the 


encroachments of Maſiniſſa. The n 5 450 


= Romans with regard zo Cee, 


0 H A P. . Son 


7 be Ftolians and Nabis raiſe commotions in 


Greece. Antiochus, after ſome fruitleſs conferences 


with the Roman Embaſſadors, calls a council, in 
order to deliberate about a war with Rome. Han- 
nibal, on account of his familiar intercourſe with 


the Roman Embaſſeders, being ſuſpeBied of favouring = 


their cauſe, is not conſulted. He endeavours to clear 


himſelf. in a ſpeech to the King. The Council deter- 
mine for war. In Greece, Philopœmen, at the 


bead of the Achæa ns, makes war with ſucceſs a- 
 gainſt the Tyrant Nabis. The Etolians paſs a de- 


cee, inviting Antiochus 10 come into Eu rope. 


They ſeize upon Demetrias, and aſſaſſinate Nabis. | 
Antiochus lands in Greece with a fmall army; and 


I — | deqvours 


— 


560. 


561. 


* 


8 


63. 1 
* Scipio the Conſul, affified by his brother Africanus, | 
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endeavours, without ſucceſs, to bring over Chalcis 
and the Achæans to bis party. He reduces Euboea ; 


and the Bzotians fubmit to bim. Hannibal's ad. 


vice with regard to the method. of carrying on the 


war. n of Macedon declares for the Ro- 


ns" 
FFC 
"War with Antiochus the Great. 


Nome declares war againſt Antiochus. The 


Conſul Acilius ronts the Syrians at Thermopylæ, 


drives their King into Alia, and reduces the Eto- 
lians to great extremities. Flamininus takes the 
and Zacynthus from the Achæans. Philip reco- 
vers many places be had loft in bis war with the 


| Romans. The Etolians obtain leave of the Conſul, 


to ſend deputies to Rome, 10 treat of peace. Livius, 
the Roman Admiral, abtaius a viftory over the Sy- 
rian feet. The Ztolians refuſe to ſubmit to the 
conditions propoſed by the Conſcript Fathers. Lucius 


is appointed to al K Antiochus in Aſia. 


CHAP. VI. 


3 invades Pergamus, but on als news 
of Scipio's approach, aſis a peace of the Roman 


A. His e is rejected. Hannibal, with 


4 * 


Antiochus marries the daughter of bis 
| boſs, * paſſes the winter at Chalcis in un and | 


Book V. CONTENTS. 

a ſquadron of ſhips under his command, is blocked up 
in a port of Pamphylia by the Rhodians. Anti- 
ochus, after a vain attempt to engage Pruſias King 
of Bithynia in his quarrel, erders Polyxenidas, tbe 
Syrian Admiral, io attack the Roman fleet. The 
Syrians are totally defeated,” and tbe King, in a 


fright, withdraws bis garriſons from Lyſimachia in 


Thrace, and from Abydos, which commanded the - 


Helleſpont. The Conſular army having paſſed into 
Aſia without oppeſition, Antiochus immediately ſends 
15 Scipio propoſals of peace. Not ſucceeding in Ibis 
negotiation, he ventures a battle with the enemy, is 
vanquiſhed, and ſubmits to the conditions —_ ty 
the Conſul. 


CHAP. VIL 

Tue Etolians raiſe new troubles in Greece. Eu- 
menes of Pergamus aſks of the Cunſcript Fa- 
tbers, all the countries they had taken from Antio- 


564. 


chus. The Rhodians oppoſe his requeſt. I is re- 


ſolved that the conquered countries ſhall be divided : 


_ between him and them. A peace is at length grant- 
en to the Ætolians. The Conſul Manlius reduces the 
Gallo-Greeks in Aſia. Philopœmen farces the 


Lacedzmonians to renounce the Jaws of Lycurgus, 


and ſubjett themſelves to #hoſe of Achaia. Ten Com- 


miſſioners' from Rome, in conjunction with the Pro- 
. conſul Manlius, finiſh the treaty. with Antiochus, 
and ſetile affairs in Aſia. Manlius, in bis return 


| home, is attacked by a body of Thracians, and 
hoſes great pars of the 0 „ 
ES 983 F 
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c 
| 0 H A P. VII 1. 7 
566. Calo Africanus, and bis brother Lucius, are : 
fucceſſroely accuſed, before the Roman people, of 
taking: bribes from Antiochus, and embezzling the 
Scipio re- public money. Africanus refuſes to anſwer, and 
gs from af length retires to Liternum, where he dies. Lu- _ 


diſguſt. Cius ig condemned; and, on his refuſing to pay the 

567. fine impoſed, all bis eſfects are confiſcated, A ſociety 

ee debauchees formed at Rome, and calling them- 
ſelves Necchanalans, is e and puniſhed. 


CHAP. IX. 


P 
fe 
5 JG 
568. The Romans, jealous of the growing power of 8 
| Phiſip of Macedon, ſend Embaſſadors into Greece, cc 
.to take. cognizance of his proceedings. They firip A 

bim of all the towns he bad recovered from the m 

- Greeks, - in the war with Antiochus, and order ar 

bim to evacuate Enus and Maronæa, which Fume- R 

nes claimed. as appendages of Cherſoneſus and Ly- mM 


369. ſimachia, granted 10 bim by the Senate. Philip. | 14 
fo revenge himſelf on the people of Maronza, who = nd 
bad complained of his tyranny, contrives io have a an 


- body of Thracians admitted into the town, where 
es exerciſe all the cruelties of war. The Romans 
expreſſing much diſſatisfattion with the King's 'con- | 
48 be reſolves to employ his ſon Demetrius, 10 5 
feolb the Conſcripi Fathers, with' whom the young ib, 


prince had acquired much favour when a boſtage at rec 


"Fn. Js Claudius, lle Roman Embaſſa- thy 
1 | der, 5 


* 
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dor, treats the Achæans with great haughtineſs; 
in relation to ſome complaints male * 5 them 7 


the Lacedemorians. | Ne 
CHAP Xx. N 
Cato, after great oppoſition by the Nelles, 15 "BREE, 
_- Cenſor. His conduct in 9 Mee. = Cenlar, 
CHAP. XI. „ 


May 8 are brought 4% Rome o 570. | 
5 hilip of Macedon. His ſon Demetrius pleads | 
for bim in the Senate; and, out of regard to the 72459 


young Prince, the Fathers ſend an Embeſſador into 


Macedon, ts ſettle affairs with the King in an ami- 
cable manner. The Meſſenians break off. from the | 
Achæan aſſociation, and take up arms. Philope- 
men, in 4 ſkirmiſh with them, is made Priſoner, 
and afterwards put to death. Flamininus, be 
Roman Embaſſador 10 Pruſias of Bithynia, de- 


mands of the King to give up Hannibal, who, bad. | 


taken refuge in his court. The Carthaginian, to Hannibal 
avoid falling into the hands of the Romans, pe — 
an end to his own x Hſe, 2 POW. 2 


CHAP. XII. 


"The Achæan Fuba ſſaders having ee 5 t 1 
the Roman Senate aſſiſtance againſt the Meſſenians, 2 
receive a rough anſwer ; but are civilly treated, n 


the news . that Lycortas, the fucceſſer of Philopœ- 
Vol. V. ES men. 
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men, bas reduced the Meſſenians to fierrender at 


_ diſcretion. While Philip of Macedon is buſy in 


forming projetts for ſtrengthening bis kingdom ; 
there breaks out, between bis two ſens Perſes and 
Demetrius, 4 quarrel, which «a * proves 


N to the latter. 
"CAP. XI. 
Tranſafions of the Romans, from the year 572 
10 87%: 5 


CHAP. XV. 


- — After the death of Philip, bis fox Perſes uc. 


cedon. cteds bim in the throne. He renews the treaty with | 


Rome, is recognized King by the Roman Senate, | 
and applies himſelf to gain the good will of the 
Greeks. - The Baſtarnæ, à nation on the Danube, 

 evbo bad been invited into Macedon by Philip, enter 

578. Dardania. The Romans, on this occaſion, diſcover 

579. their jealouſy of Perſes. He makes a journey into 

3 Greece, and endeavours to renew the ancient friend- 
no 6 between the Macedonians and Achzans. 


CHAP. xv. 


| 580; ae Cinſul Popillius vanquifhes the Statelliates, 
381. @ people of Liguria, and treats them with great 


FEUMENES 


E. of Per. cewelty. Eumenes, King of Pergamus, accuſes 
Samus. Perſes, in 1 A Senate of Rome, of defigns againſt 


the * Alba Nut, Bired * 1 * 


” * 
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#0 murder the Pergamenian in bis return bome. 


— Perſes is accuſed of plotting to take off by poiſon 
7 certain Roman Generals and Embaſſadors. ' The 
5 Carthaginians make new complaints at Rome of 
3 Maſinifla's aſurpations. Some Roman Embaſſaders - 
report to the Senate the ill reception they 1 met wilb 
at {be court of Macedon. 


= EI _ 
Second Macedonian War. 


: Rome declares war againf Perſes. The diſpo- 582. 
M Jitions of the Greek and Aſiatick States at this 5 


b #3 time. At the election of Centurions for the army 
3 deſigned againſt Macedon, twenty-three of them re- 
be  Ffuſe 10 ſerve, and appeal to the Tribunes of the peo- 
6 ple; but afterwards one of the appellants drops his 


appeal, and perſuades the reſt to follow bis example. 
 Embeſſaders from Perſes ſur in vain to the Con- 
 feript Fathers for peace. The Macedonian aſks a 
conference with Marcius the Roman Embaſſader 
in Greece, who arfully grants the King a truce, . 
in order to gain time till the Conſul ſhould arrive © 
with his army. It is agreed, that Perſes ſhould 
fend Embaſſadors to Rome, 10 negotiate @ peace. 


es, Marcius contrives to diſſolve the Bœotian league. 
eat The Rhodians declare for the Romans. Tbe Senate 

uſes wil bgarken to no overtures 4 Perſes' s nar | 

inf Me: 5 7 


* 1 e HAP. 
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CHAP XVIII. 


Parte & ats together his forces, enters Theſſa- 
ly, takes ſome towns, and ſecures the paſs of Tempe; 
_ *<phile the Conſul Licinius advances . thro? Atha- 
mania to oppoſe him. The King baving gained a 
. vi&ory over the Roman cavalry and auxiliaries, 
Licinius, through fear, decamps in the night, and 
| Poſts himſelf bebind the river Peneus; yet be refuſes 
| a peace to the Macedonian, on any terms but bis 
ſurrendering himſelf and bis kingdem at diſcretion. 
M. Lucretius robs Gentius (an Illyrian king) of 
bis fleet. The Roman Admiral makes himſelf maſter 
_ of Hal:artus in Bœotia. Caſſius ke Conſul, at- 
temping to make bis way from Gaul into Macedon, 
is recalled by the Senate. During the winter, Perſes 
583. defeats the Thracians. Epirus, or great part of 
it, revolts to bim. The new Conſul Hoſtilius makes 
two unſucceſsful attempts to penetrate into Mace- 
don. Appius Claudius 7s zwwice defeated in Tly- 
Rows ricum. The people of Alabanda deify the city of 


made a 


Goddeſs. Rome. 


1 
1 
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384. Q. Marcius, be Reben Conſul, N pene- 
ſrated into Macedon, Perſes in a fright abandons 

- Dium, withdraws his garriſons from Tempe, : and 

his guards from the paſſes into Macedon, orders 5 

his treaſures at Pella to be thrown into the ſea, 

and bis naval ſtores at Theſſalonica to be br nt C 

„„ - EE 


Kd his dominions at diſcretion.” Emilius Faullus 
A, © forces 


* 
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The Roman General, for want of provifions, leaves | 


his new conqueſt, but poſſeſſes himſelf of the fortreſſes 


of Tempe. Hereupon Perſes returns to Dium, re- 
pairs its fortifications, and Arongh entrencbes bim- 


elf on the banks of the Enipeus. Polybius, ar the 
deſire of Marcius, hinders the Achzans from ſend- 


ing a ſupply of nga to * CONF In . 


lyricum. 


0 2 * 


CHAP. * 


1 Emilius Paullus is choſew Conſul 5 3 | 
and has the conduct of the war in Macedon aſſigned 
10 him. Eumenes being diſſatisfied with the Ro- 
mans, Perſes endeavours 10 draw him from their 
alliance. The Pergamenian propoſes, fer a certain 


ſum of money, to ſtand neuter; ana, for a greater 


- ſum, to procure the Macedoni ian a peace. But, the 
to Kings ſuſpecting each other of diſloneſty, the 
negotiation breaks off, Perſes engages King Gentius 
of Illyricum 70 begin a war ww 15 Rome, and then 
deſrauds him of a ſum of money be had promiſed bim. 


The Macedonian refuſing to fulfil bis engagements 


with the Baſtarnæ, whom he had invited to his aig, 
they return into their own z country, . 


+ % 


— 1 0 * 4 "7 ; 5 : 
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EY On pe time, the * Anicius ng 
1 war in Illyricum, Gentius ſurrenders bimſelf, 


PoOLYBIUS 


585. 


AniLivs 
PAULLUSs. 
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| - forces Perſes to abandon the Enipeus, and ſeen af- 
Battle of fer defeats bim in battle at Pydna. The King, de- 
ron. ſerted. by bis ſubjects, takes refuge in the Ile of 
© Samothrace; and the whole kingdom of Macedon 
.,....- ſubmits to the conqueror, Perſes, after an attempt 
to eſcape fram Samothrace, ſurrenders himſelf to the 

Prater ni, who fans him grifeur ts the 


= *. 
* 
ll 


CHAP. XXI. 


Certain  Embaſſaders, whom the Rhodians, in 
the view of mediating a peace between Perſes and 
the Romans, had ſent to Rome, are admitted to 

audience after the news of the viflory at Pydna, and 
roughly treated by the Senate. Antiochus Epi- 
* phanes, at the command of the Senate, intimated 
to him by their Embaſſader Popilius, retires from 
Egypt, when juſt upon the point of finiſhing the 
conqueſs of it. The Kings of Syria, Egypt, and 
Numidia, congratulate the Romans on therr vic- 
tory over Perſes. Anicius reduces Epirus, and, 
in conjunttion with five Commiſſioners from Rome, | 
ſettles the government Illyricum. The Proconſul = 
_ Emihtius, ed by ten Commiſſioners, divides the 
kingdom of Macedon into four cantons, independent 
of each other, and makes them tributary to Rome. 
Five hundred and fifity Ætolians being inbumanly 
maſſacred by ſome of their countrymen, the murderers 
are acquitted by Amilius and his collegues. Many 
of the Ftolians, Acarnanians, Epirots, and Bozo- 
1 0 above 4 n tbe principal men. 
| 2 4 
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. of Achaia, being ſuſpefied of diſaſfection to the 5 
Romans, are ſummoned to take their trial at Nome. | 
Emilius diſpatches his ſon Fabius, and Scipio Na- 
ſica, to ravage the country of the Illyrians ; and, 
in one day, by treachery, plunders ſeventy towns of 
the Epirots, and reduces 150,000 of the inhabi- 
tants to flavery. At his return to Rome, bis own 
ſoldiers oppoſe bis having a triumph ;, which, bow- 
ever, is at length granted him. Perſes is ſent pri. 
ſoner to Alba (in the country of the Marſi) where 
be dies. The Senate of Rome reſtore to Cotys, 
King of the Od ryſians in Thrace, his ſon, who 
had been a boftage in Macedon, and taken pri toner 
by 5 mili us. 
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1 H A P. XXIX. 
Tran Year of the War. k 


Some 54 the Roman colonies refuſe to contribute to 
the expences of the war. Marcellus is vanqui/h- 
ed by Hannibal ; but the day following gains 
à viftory over bim. F abius CUI gets Poſe 
* Ven of Tarentum. 2 8 


\HE Dictator Fubvins, having artfully car-' * Nr 
ried on his intrigues to promote his 203. 
own election to the Conſulſhip, called together 2434 Cont: 
the Comitia, and was there named Conſul, with Liv. B. 27. 
Fabius Maximus Cunttator, by the firſt Century © 225 
which voted; and the reſt of the Centuries 
ſeemed inclined to the ſame choice. But two 

of the Tribunes interpoſed, alledging, Thet it 

was dangerous to the conflitution to allow à conti- 
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nuation of magiſtracy in the ſame perſom; and 


to ſuffer Preſidents of the Comitia to pervert their 


authority to ſerve their. private purpoſes ; and they 
declared, that they would diſſolve the affembly 


if the Dictator did nat deſiſt from his pre- 
tenſion. Fulvius however juſtified the proceed- 


ings of the Comitia by a law made juſt aft 
the battle of 7. brafymenus, allowing ak noche 
to chuſe the ſame men to the conſulſhip as 
often as they pleaſed, while the war ſhould 


laſt in Italy; and by the examples of Poſtbumius 


Metellus, and Fabius Maximus, who at different 


times beincy Preſidents of the Cowitia,chad been 


elected Conſuls by the afſemblies in which they 


Preſided. After ſome time ſpent in theſe diſ- 


putes, it was at length agreed, that the matter 
ſhould be referred to the Senate. The Conſcript 
Fathers, pleaſed with the choice that had been 
made of two ſuch able Generals, declared, that 
neither the Dictatorſhip, nor 'Prefideatſhip of 
Fulvius diſqualified him for being choſen Conſul. | 

Tt was neceſſary at this time to raiſe. recruits, 
and to fend ſome forces into Sicily in the place 


of two legions. drawn from thence! to ſerve in 
lay; but this affair had like to have occaſion- 
ed a rebellion. The Latins and allies of Rome 


mutmured at the continuation of a war, which 
drained their countries of their people and their 
wealth. Nay twelve out of thirty Raman co-- 
lonjes that had been planted in the provinces 


conquered by the Republic, abſolutely refuſed 


to. furniſh their contingents, either of men or 
money; * that. they really were. not in 
a con- 


„ 


— 
* 
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a condition to do it. But the other eighteen 
complied, and declared themſelves ready to en- 


large their quotas, if neceſſary. The agents of 


theſe faithful and affectionate colonies received 
the thanks of the Senate, and of the pebple' in 


full Comitia. As for the twelve, it was thought 


proper; at this juncture, to ſhew a contempt of 
them, and to neglect their contributions, rather 


than extort them by violence, which would pro- 
bably throw theſe colonies into the Cartbaginian 


intereſt. -' To ſupply the deficiency” occaſioned: 


by their refuſal, recourſe was had to à treaſure”. 


ho had beer long hoarded up in the exche- 


From the year 396 the Republic had 
rwe to herſelf the twentieth part of the pur- 
chaſe-money of every ſlave's freedom: The 


produce had been kept againſt a day of neceſ- 


fity, and was now firſt applied to the public 
uſe.” It amounted to four thouſand pounds 
weight of gold; which was all diſtributed among 


the Generals for the expences of the war. The 


Cenſors alſo requeſted of the Senate, that the 


| territory of Campania, from which the old poſ- 
ſeſſors had been driven, ſhould be diſpoſed of 


after the beſt manner, for the benefit of the 


public. Their petition being referred to the peo- 


ple; the latter decreed, that thoſe vaſt plains, 
and fruitful hills, ſhould be farmed on » ON the” 
rents paid into the public treaſury. N 
And now, the ſeaſon of the year, he the 
motions of | Hannibal, drew the Confuls from 


Rome. Fabius undertook to befiege Tarentum, 


vn 1. and Marcellus were io oppoſe 
"M 2 | the 
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the enterprizes of the Carthaginian. Marcellus 
thinking himſelf, of all the Reman Generals, the 
fitteſt match for Hannibal, marched out of his 
winter quarters as ſoon as there was graſs in che 
fields, and came up with the enemy near Ca- 
nuſſum in Apulia. The Carthaginian retired, be- 
cauſe the country was open and unfit for am- 
buſhes. . Marcellus. followed him, , pitched. his 


camp near him, and offered battle. Hannibal 
would have ayoided a general action, but was 
at length forced to it. The Roman attacked him 


as he was encamping; and the engagement 


laſted till night, without any advantage on ei- 


ther ſide. Next morning, as ſoon as it was 
light, Marcellus again drew out his forces; nor 
did Hannibal decline the challenge. e haran- 
gued his men, putting them in mind of Thrafy- 

menus and Cannæ, and exhorting them to repreſs 


the audacious temerity of their enemies, who 


would not permit them either to march or to 
encamp in quiet, or give them time to breathe or 
look about them. The riſing ſun, ſaid he, and 


tbe Roman: army daily appear to us at the ſame 
inſtant. Shall we bear this? One fongle. Victory | 


will free Us. from an. importunate enemy that is 
more raſh than formidable. The Carthaginian ſol 


diers thus animated by their General, and vexed 
at being continually haraſſed by the Romans, 
'behaved themſelves with uncommon : reſolution 
in the battle. Marcellus was now vanquiſhed, 
his whole. army routed; he. loſt two thouſand 
ſeven hundred men. Not being uſed to ſuffer 


| "Re indignities he thewed his reſentment, by 


"ils © \ bitterly 
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bitterly reproaching his troops with cowardioe, Y-R ae 
They readily owned their fault, aſced pardon, 
and proteſted that they would expoſe themſelves 2430 Cont 
to any danger he ſhould think fit, with a reſooꝛ; 
lution either to die or conquer. Prepare i 
replied the General, to perform your - promiſes to- 
morrom, and io merit the forgiveneſs you defire. 
Next morning the legionaries were ready to 
march by break of day; Marcellus declared; that 
he would place in the firſt line thoſe manipuli 
which had behaved themſelves diſhonourably ; 
and he urged them all to exert themſelves in 
ſuch à manner as to wipe off their ſhame; Lee 
not Rome, ſaid he, be informed of yeſterday's de- 
feat before. ſhe hears of this day's viftory. He then 
ordered them to refreſh themſelves well with 
food, that their ſtrength might not fail, in cafe 
the battle ſhould. prove long, which done, he 
marched them out of the camp, and formed them 
as uſual. Hannibal ſurprized at this unexpected 
challenge from the Roman General, What ! cried 
he, oe have to do then with a man that can bear 
neither good. nor bad fertune. When vittorious be 
gives bis enemy no .repoſe,. ner takes any bimſelf 
4ohen be is vanquiſhed. Which ſaid, he gave orders 
for the trumpets to ſound, and drew his men out 
into the field. This battle was more ſharp than 1 
that of the day before. At length the Romans Plutarch's 
prevailed by driving the elephants, which Han- — 
nibal brought againſt them, back upon his own | 
troops. For by this means the Carthaginians 
Were thrown into the utmoſt confulion ; and 
two of thoſe great beaſts falling down Juſt, in 
2188 B 3 the 
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FR. 566. the gate of their camp, ſtopped up the entrance 
208. of it; ſo that the runaways were forced to make 
——5 their way with difficulty over the ditch and 
rampart, which occaſioned a great ſlaughter of 
s. them. | Hannibal loſt eight thouſand men. How- 

| ever, Marcellus bought his victory dear. Three 
thouſand of his legionaries were killed upon the 

ſpot; and almoſt all the reſt. wounded; he led 

his ſcattered forces to Venuſa, and could not 

rake the field again that campaign. Hauniba! 
decamped the night after his defeat, retired into 

Bruttium, raiſed the ſiege of Caulonia, and took 

the beſiegers priſoners. They conſiſted of 8000 

men beſides Bruttian deſerters, and had been ſent 

by Fabius upon that enterprize, under the con- 

duct of the governor of Rbegium. About this 

time the Hirpini, the Lucani, and the Volcenſes 
fubmitted to the Conſul Fulvius. Some of the 
Bruttians' alſo ſent deputies to him, who were 

well received: But this nende had little 


2 Theſe Ry "of Marcellus, as they are told by Ling, 
: — nearly copied by Plutarch, have very much the air 
of a romance. Three general battles are fought in three 
days time. In the firſt, victory inclines to neither fide, 
in the ſecond, Hannibal is conqueror, and, in the third, 
Marcellus. And what is as firange, Marcellus when Fonqueror, 
was leſs able to keep the field than when he was vanquiſh- 
ed. Helay idle all the ſummer, (for which he was afterwards 
impeached at Yepufia,) while Hannibal, maſter of the open 
country, continued his ravages in Italy. Vagante per Italiam 
Annibale, media eftate, Venufigm, in tea, milites abduxiſſet. 
Lie, B. 27. c. 20. It is alſo to be obſerved, that Polybius 
knew nothing of theſe Roman victories, for he expreſly tells 
us, that Hannibal was never vanquiſhed in any battle or en- 
| + as of Zama. Fe) B. 15. c. II. and 16. 
| wege, 
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place. The plot was happily executed; and 
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ſucceſs, probably because of. be eaaneen a, 12 

Hannibal. 33 n 
As for Fabius, who had. edc har re- 


duion-- of Tarentum, (in which Hannibal had 
placed a garriſon, conſiſting partly of bis old 


troops, and partly of new levies raiſed among 


the Bruttians) while he was with all prudence 


making his preparations for the ſiege, a young 
Tarentine, who ſerved in his army, came and diſ- 


covered to him a ſecret, which he thought might 


be of uſe in the preſent enterprize. He told 
the General, That he had a fiter in Tarentum, 
zpboſe beauty had captivated the commander i be 
Bruttian troops tbere; hat: be believed be roulu 


gain over bis iſſter to 1he Roman intereſt; and tbat. 


if he, ie could undoubtedly engage Ber lover in be 
ſame cauſe. Fabius thinking the project feaſible, 
ſuffered the young man to return to his native 

city, as à deſerter. The! Tarentine conducted 


himſelf with ſo much art, tliat he ſoon gained 
his point. The ſixth night after the — 'be- 
gan, he returned to the Conful, and informed him 
of his ſueceſs, and when and here the Bruttiun 
officer would be ready to let the Momant into the 


when the Romans had ſurprized- the tow; they 
ſpared neither Corthagimians, Taremtines, nor even 
Bruttiams. Some authors Jay the blame uf this 
odious maſſacre on Fabius himſelf, who, they 
ſay, gave theſe crueltobtders, left, if he ſpared 


the Bruttizns, ſo important FE ſhould be 
to his pru- 


impuredbmre-to treachery, than 
ri af. een of 2550 2 een ae 
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dence and bravery; a conduct not ſuitable-t to his 
general character. OE 

The riches found in this maritime chyps were, ac- 
cording to Livy, immenſe : The Quæſtors receiv- 


ed, for the public treaſury, eighty-ſeven thou- 


ſand pounds weight of gold; but Plutarch with 


more probability reckons the ſum at only three 
| thouſand talents *. As to the pictures and ſtatues, 
Fabius had not the taſte of Marcellus; and 
therefore, when he was aſked what he would 


have done with thoſe maſter- pieces of painting 
and ſculpture, he anſwered, Let us leave to the 
'Tarentines their angry Gods; alluding to the at- 


titudes, in which the Gods of Tarentum were 


repreſented: For, after the Lacedæmonian man- 
ner, they had generally ſwords in their hands, 
ahd were in fighting poſtures. Nevertheleſs he 
carried to Nome a brazen coloſſus of Hercules, 
which had been caſt by the famous Ly/ippus ; and 


it was placed in the er ra an enge 


ſtatut of Fabins near it. th 
The unexpected ee 1 of "FAN | 


tum die u Hannibal from Bruttium. He march- | 
ed night and day, and doubted not to come time 


enougby to relieve i it and ĩt was with the greateſt 


aſtoniſhment he received the account, when 


within five miles of the city, of its being taken: 


Nay tben, ſaid he, the Romans have their Han- 
nibal 299% Ve bade loft: Tarentum zy the ſame 


art ibat e took it. However, that he might 


not ſeem /to- fly before the enemy, he did not 


immediately turn back, but encamped on the 


place where he heard the news. At length _ 


4 0 


N op? 


5 


Jr e 8 


Chap: XXX. Sternd Punic War. as 
he märched to Metapontus, à city in his inter- L. R. 


au 


eſt, and there invented à ſtratagem, iet n! 


like to have fatally deceived" the cautious Fu- 2434 2 


tive. He ſent two of the inhabitants with let- 
ters to the Conſul, from the chief men of the 


city, offering to deliver up the place, and the 
Carthaginian garriſon into his hands, if he would 
promiſe an oblivion for what was paſt. Fabius, Liv -B. 7. 
not ſuſpecting the cheat; fixed the day r 


march, and would have fallen into an ambuſh 


prepared for him, if the Augurs and Haruſpices, 
who had probably better intelligence than the 
General, had not detained him in the camp, 


by declaring that the preſages were all unfor- 


tunate. | Hannibal, impatient of Fabiubs delays, 
ſent new emiſſaries; but theſe being arreſted, and 
terrified by threatenings of ſevere e eee 


N the ſecret. e nee it) n 


My 3 . 
© 7 & £0 


l p. xX. . o 15 
e ELzyenTa Year of. the War 


OY The Conſul Marcellus ſain, and 55 See at 
' the ſame time mortally wounded, ©» 
Fa vourable accounts Jrow Sicily and d from oe. 


. 


Aeg e had bern allege; hes 
fore the Comitia, for. inaction the laſt 


campaign; gevertheleſs he was choſen Conſul for 244 <2n6 
the new year, with T. Quintins Criſpimus. When 
they had taken the field, the latter, ambitious 
| of Agralizing himſelf by the conqueſt of ſome 


| important 


wo | The; e Hiftory. .* Bock IV. 


V Che important place, caſt his eyes on Lomi, Amari. 
a * * time city of that part of South Itah, now call; 
© ed. Farther Calabria : But being afraid to engage 
with. Hannibal, who advanced towards him, he 
poſtponed, his expedition, and haſtned to join 
his collegue Marcellus. The two Conſuls, hav- 
ing conferred together, determined not to drop 
the enterprize upon Locri. They commanded 
Ciincias, Admiral of the fleet appointed to guard 
che coaſts of Haß and Sicily, to inveſt the place 
by ſea, and at the ſame time ordered a body of 
troops, then in gartiſon at Tarentum, to go and 
beſiege it by land: But theſe latter were ſurpriſed 
by Hannibal in theit march, two thouſand of 
them killed, and twelve hundred taken priſoners. 
| The 'Caribaginian, however, declined a battle 
: with the united forces of the Conſuls; and 
. watched for an opportunity to deceive tile ene- 


3 


 * ei a. + * 
1 Sola. ve, 1 


| mies by artifice. 5 
Plutarch's Between his entrenchments, and thoſe of the F 
Marcellus. Romans, was & little hill, from which either camp I 
* might be annoyed; and the Roman ſoldiers were 9 
equally ſurprized at Hannibat's negleet of it, and d: 

_ impatient to take poſſeſſion of it themſelves. ti 

They even murmured at their Generals not be- in 

ing ſo quick as they would have them, to ſeize BF to 

| | fuch an advantageous poſt : Hereupon Marcellus WJ 
and his Collegue, wich a guard of two hundred 0 
dl nd twenty horſe, went to view the eminence. nu 
"+ Hannibal had hid a detachment of Numidians in ſer 
tte cavities" of the hill, and under the buſhes, he 
which covered it. His deſign was to intercept | 110 

in 


W that ſhould ſtraggle from 
* 


4 


Ellis XXX. And Bus Wy, 


TJ 


their camp! The Nuunidiaus coming out of their q I 


* 
244 Cont. | 


ambuſh; furprized and ſurrounded the two Con- 
ſuls and their guard; and Marcellus, in the at- 


tempt to retreat, was killed. ſear 3 
| other Conſul were wounded. 


Hannibal, informed of Marcellus's been. went 
-alimediizedys to the place; where the body lay, 


and, at the ght of it ſhewed no marks' of 


joy, but ſeemed rather to pity the misfortune 
of ſo gteat a man, Who had fallen in a manner 


unworthy: of him. Vet his firſt care was to take 


off the ring, which the dead Conſul had on his 
finger, an with which he uſed to ſeal his diſ- 
Ile chen cauſed the body to be laid 
on e pile, and burnt; and, having ga- 


thered the aſhes into a ſilver * ſent them to 


young Marcellus the fon.” 1:29 od 7 
The ſurviving Conſul eee e 


* night, retired to the neareſt mountains, and 


d himſelf on a ſteep aſcent. And fearing 


t Hannibal ſhould make a miſchievous uſe 


of the ring he had taken from Marrellus, he 


diſpatched: couriers! to all the neighbouring ci: 
ties in the intereſt of Rome, to prevent their be- 


Ing deceived by letters, which might be ſent 


4 1 
4 & 6 4 


22 25 a 


vil 


Liv. R. 277 


c. 28. 


to them in Marrelluss name. By this prudent 


ſtep Salapig in Apulia was preſerved: Nay, the 
inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthagi- 
nian upon himſelf. He had | ſent a Numa de- 


ſerter with letters, as from Marcellus, to give 


them notice that he would be there the ner 


night, and that they ſhould: prepare to receive 


en * Salapians emed to infer themſelves 


to 
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* * 5 


Nomun deſerters, that their 


hundred of Hannibals men, hafen out of the 
> might not 
betray: theodelign ;) but then on a ſudden, the 
inhabitants letting fall the portcullis, ſurprized 
and ſlewWthoſe who had emered, and with a ſhower 


of darts from the ramparts drove back the reſt. 


This unſucceſsful expedition did not ſo far 
diſcourage Hannibal; as to hinder him from march- 
ing to theirelief of Locri, now: inveſted by ſea 
and land. And upon the firſt appearance of his 
Numidian horſe, the befiegers were ſo terrified, 
embarked the land forces on board his galleys; 
left all his machines behind Reue and faled up 


for: Roe: TI Pas $4 13 4 VII 5 nnn 3 b 775 
In the mean time ini, whoſe wounds 


ſent letters to hs S dem with 
the death of his collegue, and that he himſelf 
was drawing near his end; and deſiring that the 


Fathers would ſend ſome perſons to him, of 


prudence and integrity; with whom he might 
entruſt the affairs of the Republic. Accordinglyʒ 
three Senators were commiſſioned to receive his 
laſt advices; and, at their requeſt, he nominated 
a Dictator to hold the Comitia for the new elec- 
tions. He named T. Manlius. Torquatum. 
The Romans, during this unfortunate cam- 
paign, received the agreeable news from Sicily 
that Valerius Lævinus, who commanded an hun- 


red ſail of ſhips, had made a deſcent» on Africa, 
brought 


| Chon XXX. . Eunice War. 

brought ee 3 booty, and afterwards de- 
feated a Carthaginian fleet off Clypea. And the 
advices from the Pro- Coſul Sulpicius of the ſtate 
of affairs in Greece, were not unfavourable. The 
iolians had received aſſiſtance from Attalus 
King of Pergamus, and being alſo joined by a 
thouſand Ramans, had ventured to march againſt 
Philip ;, and though he defeated them in two bat- 


13 
V. R. 45. 
Bef. Chr: 


207. 
244 Conſ. 


tles, he could not prevail with them to deſert | 


| the intereſt of Rome. He had allo attacked the 
Roman army, while they were pillaging the coun- 
try about Corinth, and forced them aboard their 
ſhips with loſs: But Sulpicius being joined . 
the Ætolians and Elæans, ſurprized the King near 


\ 


Elis, and gained ſome advantage over him. Next Liv. B. 27. 
day Philip hearing that the country people were © 3% | 


gathered together at. a fortreſs called Pyrgus, 
(in order to defend their cattle, which they had 
driven thither as to a place of fafety) he ſer 
upon them, took 4000 priſoners, and 20, oo0 


to return into his own country, to put a ſtop to 
the irruptions of the Dardans, which a report 


5 cattle of all kinds. After this, he was obliged Ibid. c. 32. 


of his death had occaſioned ; fo that Nome had Ibid. c. 35. 


no reaſon to fear the Macedonian 8 n ſud- 
denly to Jin Hannibal, 
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1216 * 
4 1 Roman affair: 4 tn that 
Was "firſt. e of the nl 


wi ; EY to the e e a it. 


with e men'whs eh 1 be e to that im- 
8 mt e, at à time when, beſide the 
* difficulties chey had already to ſtruggle with, 
ni new and . bi ftorni was driving towards 
Rome- from the Als. For Aſdrubal, the brother 

of Hannibal, had left Spain with an army of 60,000 | 

men, and was croſſing thoſe mountains, in or- 

der to join him in the heart of rah; a danger, 


chan which none could have a more gloomy, a 


1 more chreatening aſpect to the Republic. | 
Vid. vol. The Roman affairs in Spain have been hitherto 
2; . bur lightly touched. And indeed a credible and 

conſiſtent account of what paſſed in that coun- 
try, while the Scipios commanded there, to the 
departure of Aſdrubal, is not eaſy to be formed 
out of the Hiſtorians and Geographers. Let the 


collection and obſervations, made by a judicious 
and able writer, ſupply the defect of the preſet 


Sir Walter work, in this particular. 


— 1 8 „The acts of theſe two brethren [Publins 
World, B. 4 and "En: Scipio) in their province, were very 
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ons XXXI. Second Pune War. 


e great, and, as they are reported, ſorndwhar 
. matyvalous.* For they continually prevailed 
«in Spaln againſt the Carthaginians, whom they 
6 vanquiſhed” in ſo many | battles, and with-. 
« drew from their alliance fo many of the Sa- 


_ 6 mars their confederates, that we have cauſe 


« to wonder, how the enemy could ſo eien nd 
« means to repair his forces, and return ſtrong 
« into the field. But bs the Nes, by 5 
ing to deliver the country from the tyranny 
4 Of Carthage, might Kalily win unto their con- 
« federacy as many as were galled with the 
« African yoke, and durſt adventure to break 
« ir; fo the antient reputation of the firſt con- 
6 querors might ſerve to arm the natives againſt 


« galled theſe invaders, and to reclaim thoſe 


ec that had revolted unto the Romans, were = 
« only by the memory bf ſach ll ſucceſs, as the 
nne rebellions in former times had found. 
« Hereto may be added, the Cartbaginian trea- 
« fure, which eaſily raiſed ſoldiers amongſt thoſe 
« valiant, but (in. that age) poor and gold- 
« thirſty nations. Neither was it of ſmall im- 

* Portance, that ſo many of the Spaniards had 
«their children, kinfmen and friends abroad with 
* Hannibal! in his Italian wars, or ſerving the Car- 


tbaginians in Hic. And peradyenture, if 


e durft be bold to ſay it, the victories of 
« the Scipios were neither ſo many nor ſo great 
&« 25 tlie are ſet out b Liu. * bis wwe may 


* be Þo d to fay, that the great captain. Fabius, 


ce Or Tity © in his perſon, waketh an ohjection 
25 unte Keile, which neither Sni, nor Livy 


— | "- "oe 


_ 
G 


Nee eee 


The Roman Hiftory. Book Iv. 
« for 1 doth anſwer; that if Aſarubal were 


10 „ vanquiſhed, as Scipio would ſay, by him in 
= © Spain, ftrange 1 it Was, and a8 little to his ho- 


« nour, as it had been extremely dangerous to 


« Rome, that the ſame vanquiſhed. man ſhould 
60 invade Italy. And indeed it is an incredible 
<« narration, that Aſarubal, being incloſed on 
« © all. fides, and not knowing how to eſcape out 
« of battle, ſave only by the ſteep deſcent of | 
”: rocks, over a great river, that lay at his back, 
„ ran away with all his money, elephants and 


d broken troops, over 7 agus, directly towards 


<« the Pyrenees, and fo toward Italy; upon which 


c he fell with more than threeſcore thouſand 


% armed ſoldiers. Neither do 1 ſee how it 


« hangs well together, that he choſe a piece of | 


ground very defenſible, but moſt incommo- 


« dious for his retreat, if he ſhould happen 
ce to be vanquiſhed ; and yet that he ſent all his 
money and elephants away before him, as not 
e intending to abide the enemy; or how it could 
be true, that theſe his elephants being ſo ſent 


before, could hinder the Romans (for ſo are 


« they ſaid to have done in the laſt battle 


between him and Scipio) from breaking into 


<« his camp. Wherefore we can no more than 
be Grip. that all C arthaginien records of this 
<< 5 and N (if there were any) being 


in 


. Slide what i hath pleaſed = gk to tel 


— 


«us unto whom it were no wiſdom to give 


N too much credit. In this regard, I will ſum- : 
. * marily run oyer "the doings of the Sapios in | 


5 | ; Spain: 


bios in 


Spain; 


* 3 of the people of Rome. 


Chap. XXXI. Second: Punic War. = 
*« Spain z not greatly inſiſting on particulars, 


* whereof there is no great certainty. - 


Cn. Cornelius landed at Emporiæ, a haven 


town, not far within the Pyrences, - retaining 
« {till the name with little inflection ®. 


That 

« by the fame of his clemency he allured many 
«© nations to become ſubject unto Rome, as the 
« ſtory begins of him, I could eaſily believe, if 
&« ] underſtood by what occaſion they had need 
© to uſe his clemency, or he to give ſuch fa- 
© mous example thereof, being a mere ſtran- 
« ger, and having no jurifdiftion in the coun- 
« try. Yet tt is certain that he was a man 
every Eotribous; and one that could well in- 


ce firHate himſelf into the love of the Barbari- 


ans; among whom his dexterity in practice 
e had the better fuccefs, for that he ſeemed to 


N © have none other errand than ſetting them at 


This pretext availed with ſome; 


de liberty. 


| * others were to be hired with money: and 


% ſome he compelled tò yield by force or fear; 
© eſpecially when he had won a battle againſt 
Hanno. Into all treaties of accord made with 
& theſe people, likely it is that he remembered 
& to inſert this article, which the Romans in their 
* alliances never forgat unleſs in long times paſt, 


© and when they dealt with the Carthipiniuns, g 


17 


Liv. B. 21. 
c. 60. 

7 K. 5339. 
Ampuri- 

ae, a town | 

in Catalo- 


nia. 


« or their ſuperiors, Majeftatem Populi Romani Orat. pr 
« comiter conſervent, which is, as Tully interprets Corn. Balb. 


** it, that they ſhould gently (or kindly) uphold the 
This was in ap- 
< pearance nothing troubleſome, yet implied in 


Leit indeed an obſcure covenant of- ſubjeqwn. 


Yor. V. "6 « And. 


7 be Roman Hiftory.' Book IV. 


&. FER in \chis.relaaf it may be true, that the 
* Spaniards became ditionis. Komane, of the Ro- | 


man juriſdiction; though hereafter they will 6 

P:1yb.B.3. „ fay, they had ne ſuch, meaning. That part of 0 

the country wherein Scipio landed, was newly FF 
dal « ſubdued by Hazaibal.in his paſſage towards 8 

% .Ttaly, and therefore the more, eaſily ſhaken 

out of obedience: particularly the Barguſians. = . 

Hennibal had. found, at his coming, among 6 


| 7 them, ſuch an apprchenſion of the Roman 
« greatneſs, as made him. ſuſpect, that any.light a < 
« occalion, would make them ſtart from the Car- 4 
« thaginians. . Wherefore he not only appointed 2 
Hanno Governor over them, as over the reſt 0 
4 of the province between Berus and the Py- T 
e renees, but made him alſo their Lord; that is 4 
(as J conceive it, for I don't think he gave ” 
the principality of their country to Hanno and 4 
« his heirs) he made him not only Lieutenant 41 
4 General over them, in matters of war, and 4 1 
« things concerning the holding them in obedi- «« þ 
«ence to Carthage, but took from them all infe- | « t 
4 rior. officers of their own, {leaving them to be b 
governed by Hanno at his diſcretion. Theſe Wil « « 
dd hee had good cauſe to rejoice. at the g 
“ coming of Scipio, with whom others alſo, no « Ji 
« « doubr,. found reaſons to join: it, being the WW < w, 
46 cuſtom of all conquered nations, in hatred of de 
< their preſent Lords, to throw. themſelves in- thi 
* diſcreetly into the protection of others, that , th, 
many times prove worſe than the former. This . lo, 
A o bad affection of this province would not ſuf· + 


44 « fer Ilanas to temporize. Ten e foot Leda, 
6 
? ; and Ns 


ba 1 TE 


nl, and: ee 19 
« and a thouſand horſe: Hannibal had left unto 


<« him ʒ beſides which, it is like, that ſome forces 
« he, was able to raiſe out of his province. 
« Therefore he adventured a battle with Scipio z 
« wherein he was overthrown. and taken. Fol- 
6 lowing this victory, Scipio beſieged Ciſſa, a town 


« hard by, and won it. But Aſdrubal, having 


<« paſſed Jherns, and coming too late to the relief 


Liv. B. 21. 
c. 60. 
Polyb. B. 3. 
c. 2925 


< of Hanne, with 8000 foot and 1000 horſe, fell 


« upon the Roman ſea forces, that lay not far 


* from Tarraron, whom he found careleſ: $ as 
r- aftet. a victory, roving abroad i in the country; 
cd and with great flaughter drove them aboard 
eſt « their-ſhips. - This done, he ran up into the 
Py- country, where he withdrew the Ilergetes from Liey, B. 21. 
t is <« the Roman party, though they had given hoſ- © 
VE e tages to Scipio. Scipio in the mean ſeaſon was 
and “gone to viſit and aid his fleet: where having 
ant « ſet things in order, he returned back, and 
and made towards Aſdrubal, who durſt not abide 
edi- 4 his coming, but withdrew himſelf again over 
nfe- the Jberus. So the Lergetes were compelled 
> be “ by force, having loſt Albanagia, their chief 
heſe city, to pay a fine to the Romans, and increaſe 
the the number of their hoſtages. The Auſetani 
no * likewiſe, confederates of the Carthaginians, 
the © were beſieged: in their chief town, which they 
d of * defended thirty days; hoping, in vain, that 
in- “ the ſharp winter, and great abundance of ſnow 
that “ that fell, would have made the Romans diſ- 
This “ lodge. Bur they were fain at length to yield, 
t ſuf⸗ = Polybius ſays nothing of the rebellion of the N15 80 

f ha Ser or e The Hiſtorian follows 2 25 
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« ard for this their obſtin ey were amerced 
twenty talents of ee ln the f oge, the 
Lacetami came to help their diſtreſſed neigh- 
„ hours: and were beaten home by Sin, leav- 
ing 12,000 of their company dead behind 
them. I cannot but wonder how theſe Late- 
e funi, that are ſaid to be the firſt which em- 
4 braced the friendſhip of Scipis, ſhotild, with- 
< out any cauſe remembred, become Curthagi- 
ec „ian on the ſudden; in the next news we hear 

« of them. As allo it is ſtrange, chat all the ſea- 
'« coaſt northward of Berus, lately be- 
« come voluntarily ditions Romans, fubjeft unto 
« Rome, ſhould, in continuance of the ſtory, af. 
ter a few hnes, hold war againft Scipio, with- 
out any refiſtance of the Caribagimam. Nei- 
ther can T believe, that A/dritbat, as it were | 


dy a charm, ſtirred up the Hergetes, making 
them lay afide all care of their hoſtages, and = 
& take arms in his quarrel; whilſt himfelf had | . 
* not the daring to ſtand againſt Scipio, but ran — 
«< away, and ſaved bimſlf beyond the Berus. #f 
« Philimus perhaps, or ſome Cortbaginian writer, 8 © 
. would have told it thus: that Scipio adventur- # 
& ing too far into the country; was beaten by BY ' 1 
« Aſdrithal back to his ſhips, whence he durſt WY © 
| = c not ſtir until winter came on: at what time 4 2 
« the Carthaginian returned to the heart of he 
province, leaving ſome few garriſons to defend 
: «< thoſe places, that after Scipio won, by return * N 
« ing Wr them, unlooked for, through a decß ; * L 
e ſnow. As for the Lacetani, Nergetes, and tie * ; 


by ny we may e thinks. that ther 


— — 1 


(0 
66 “ ſouglit e 


ſought their own benefit; helping themſelves 
% one while by the Romans againſt the Cartha- © 
<<. ginians, and contrariwiſe, upon ſenſe of injuries 
received, or apprehenſion of more grievous 2 
<- xyranny, under which they feared to he brought 
by theſe new maſters, hearkening again-unto 
the comfortable promiſes of thoſe: that chad 
ruled them before. For that it was their in- 
< tent to live under their own country laws, and 
+*-not under governors ſent from Rome or Car- 
lage, their demeanour in all ages following 
may teſtify; even from henceforth unto the 
« days of Augistus Cefar,: til when nne were 

never thoughly conquere. 

The year following this, Cu. Sahle had a V. R. 536. 
victory againſt the Cantbaginians in fight at 
* ſea; .or rather came upon them unloaked for, 
_ -* while: they rode at anchor, moſt of their men 
* being on ſhote. All their ſhips that ran net Pw B.. 
.-5* tgo far on ground he took; and therehy grew | Lis. 8. 22. 
© maſter of the whole coaſt, landing at pleaſure . 
and doing great hurt in all places that were 
not well defended: After this victory above a 
* bundred and twenty nations, or petty eſtates 
in ain, are ſaid to have ſubmitted them- 

** ſelves unto che Romans, or given hoſtages : 

-* whereby Aſarubal was compelled ro fly into 

* the utmoſt comers of the Jagd, and hide him- 
« ſelf in Luſtania. Jet it follows, that the 
8 did again rebel, that rnb here- 
upon came oyer Heerus ; and that Scipio (though | 
* having eaſily vanguithed the Juen geles) went not 


« ach e meet him, See 8 againſt him 


ä ed 1 * 8 C 3 . 0 « the 
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Y R. $36- ce the Celtiberians, that lately were become his 


8 2 ter; witbout both fear or doubt, paſs over Herus, 
and beſieged Saguntum. Littje'cauſe of doubt 


ſubjects, and had given him hoſtages. Theſe 


e took from the Cartbaginian three tons, and | 
« vanquiſhed: him in two battles, wherein theß 


« ſlew 15, 000 of his men, and took 4000 priſo- 


„ners. Then arrived P. Scipia with a ſupply [of 


$8000 men and a fleet of thirty galleys;] arid 


* henceforward the two eee 
* niſtered the buſineſs in Span. 77 
*The Cartbaginam being occupied in the 


« Celtitricn war; the two Scipias did baud gundtan- 


<« had they, if Cneius had already ſubdued many 
* nations beyond it, and among many others 

“the ſame Celtiberians, who with their proper 
forces were able to vanquiſ Aſdrubul. Boſtar, 
the Governor of Saguntum, a ſimple man, ſuf- 
fered himſelf [as has been before related, p. 
* 13. ]. to be perſuaded by one Abelov, a Spa- 
* mard, that the only way to get the _—_ 
% and hearty! good will of the country, 
. by freely reſtoring unto them their . 


„ reſting without any pledge aſſured of their 
faith: But the crafty Spaniard, being truſted 


nnn and Teftivurion of the hol- 


Neither E nor Po biin, ay that Saguntum was be- 
geged! T We bent to have etz it, but winter 
coming on, hindered them. Saguntum pergunt ire fed. 
enem omnes IHliſpani] Ipec hre, armaque extemply mots forent, ni 
1 iaterverifht. 72 B. 22. c. 22. Saguntinorum urbi 


Ee 1.87 — J lia ab  oppido—caftra- Faciunt . Quia 


ien nfiabat Byems,” 455 10 Nom. E Hiſpani] 9 hyberna, 
„ exercitar dirhiſertent.'* Pure c. 97, 99. Caſaub. trad. 
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„ 
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© tages, carried them all to the Roman Generals; . 


„ perſuading them as he had done Boſtar, to 
make the liberality their own. ' Hereby the 


% Romans. purchaſed much love; if the tale were 


tentrue; and if it were not rather true, as after- 


« ward, and ere this, we find, that all the S. 


*. iſh hoſtages were leſt in new Cart bage. Tam 
* weary" of rehearſing ſo many particularities, 
«whereof I can believe ſo few. But ſince we 
6 find no better certainties, we muſt .camtent 
ourſelves with theſe- pH VF YE ef 
A he year following v Was alle unto 5 Ar 
<« adxubal muſt be beaten again. The two Scipios 
« divide” their forces: Cneius makes war by 
land, Publius by ſea. Aſdrubal with much la- 
* bour and entreaty hath gotten 4000 foot and 


4 go hurſe -out of Afric. He repairs his fleet; 


and provides every way to make reſiſtance. 
But all his chief ſeamen and maſturs of his 
© ſbips revolt unto the Romans, becauſe they 
“ had been chidden the laſt year for their neg- 
76 ligence, which had betrayed the navy. The 
revolt of theſe ſhip- maſters animates to re- 
e bellion the Carpefians or Curpetani, an in- land 
people, about Toledo, in the very center of uin. 
FTheſe do much miſchief, Jo that Aſarubeal 15 
< fain to make a journey to them. His ſudden 
coming cuts off ſome of them that were found 
<< ſcattered abroad in the fields. But they mak- 


ing head, ſo valantly aſſail Shim, that they 


drive him, for very fear, to encamp himſelf 
_ © ftrongly on a high piece of ground, whence 
be dares not come forth to give them battle. 
e . | c 4 1 cc So 
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% laid up all his proviſions, and ſhortly make 
« themſelves maſters of the es round about. 
This good ſucceſs breeds negliger for which 
e they dearly pay. Aſdrubal ad upon them, 
&. takes them unprepared, - ki | | 
e moſt of them, and diſperſeth che reſt 4 o that 
* thewhole natiqn yielderh to him the next day, 
Then come directions from Cartbage, that 
% Aſdrubal ſhould lead his army forth into ltaly , 
* which we may wonder why the Carthaginians 


 « would appoint him to do, if they had been in. 


formed by his letters in what hard caſe he 
« was, and had ſo weakly ſupplied him, as is 
5+ ſhewed before. But thus we find it reported, 
i and that upon the very rumour of his journey, 

* almoſt all Spain was ready to fall to the Ro- 
, mans. Aſdrubal therefore ſends word preſently 
to Carthage, that this muſt not be ſoz or if 


they will needs have it ſo, that then they muſt 


« ſend him a ſucceſſor, and well attended with 
111 ſtrong army, which to employ they ſhould 
er work more than enough, ſuch - notable 
© men were the Roman Generals. But the Se. 
* 3 Carthage is not much moved with this 


* excuſe. ' Aſdrubal muſt needs be gone: Hi. 


<< milco with ſuch forces as are thought expedient 
87 +. fer that ſervice, both by land and ſea, is ſent 


to take the charge of Spain. Wberefore A 


* drubal hath now no more to do, than to fur- 
* niſh himſelf with ſtore of money, that he 
1 h have where withal to win the friendſhip 


# of the ond ns whoſe countries he muſt 


F. pals, 


SIS 


it can be no better, hs lays' great impoſitions | 


than get the victory, and after wards be haled 


vy Good in doubt before; and puts @rivbel 
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«paſs, as- Hannits) had fene before him The Y. R. $37, 
« Carthaginians were gready to blame far not 2 
i membring to eaſe him of his gare. But ſince 


at upon all the Spaniards his ſubjects , and hav- 

ing gotten together as much treaſure as he 

„ could, onward he marcheth toward Berus. = 
„The Scipios, hearing theſe news; are (careful .--- - 
how to arreſt him on the way. They befiege 
« Therg (do called of the river's name running by 

e it) the richeſt town in all thoſe quarters, that 

e was confederate with Aſcrulal, who'therewpen 

« ſteps aſide to relieveit. - The Ramaus meet him, 

and fight a battle with him, which they win 

the more eaſily, for that the Spamigndy, his fol- 

* lowers, had rather be vanquifhed at hame, 


* into Zaly. Great numbers are ſlain, asd few 
* ſhould: have eſcaped, but that the Spemerds . 
* ran. away ere the battles. were fully joined. 
Their camp the Romans take end ſpoil, where- 

* by-(queſtionleſs) chey are marvelouſty eurich- 
ed all the money that could he rated toge - 
#5 ther in Spain being carried along in this u- 
lian expedition, bis: day's event geins all 
** Spain to the Nomans, if any part of dhe dun. 


** ſa far from all thouglu of travelling imo duaꝶ, 

** thatit leaves him ſmall hope of keeping bim- 

* (elf fal in pain. Of:cheſe expleits advertiſes 1, B23 
4 ment is ſent to Nome, and letrers to the Senate 

1 from P. and En. 8cipiv, "whereof the 3 See p. 376. 
4 are, chat * have neither moneß „ . Y 

inn 5 | nor 


Lay 
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nor bréad, wherewith' to ſuſtain their army 
e and fleet 3 that all is wanting; ſo as unleſs 
they may be ſupplied from Rome, they can 
ecneicfler held their forces together, nor tarry 
vt Any longer in the province. Theſe letters 
c me to Rome in an evil ſeaſon, che ſtate being 

e ſcartely able, after the loſs at Cannæ, to help 


717 m: 4 ieſelf at home. Yet relief is ſent. At the 
— coming of this ſupply; the two Scipios purſue 


<0 Hſdribal,” and hunt him out of his lurking- 
< holes. What elſe can we think, that remember 
the laſt news of him, and how fearfully he 
miſtruſted his own ſafety? They find him, 
and Mago and Hamilcar, the ſon of Bomilcar, 
* with an army of 'threeſcore thouſand men, be- 
* fieging Iliturgi, (Which the learned! Ortelius 
** and others probably conjecture to have ſtood 
«© where Curinnena is now in the kingdom of 
% Arragon; for there was IIlilurgi , afterwards 
called Forum Julii, quite another way) a town 
-<; of the Zerperes, their neareſt neighbours, for 
* having revolted to the Ramans. The town is 
greatly diſtreſſed; but moſt of all for want 
of. victuals. The. Roman, therefore break 
% through between the enemy's campsß with ter- 
rible ſlaughter of all that reſiſt chem; and 
. having victualed che- place, encourage the 
townſmen to defend their walls as _ as 
Father Rouilz (B. 29, 4 hg; "Note 657 and C 2 
ove L p. 69.) ſeem rightly have placed Mrdign on 

the river Betir, near Caſtub. Hut that the Carthaginians 


| ſhould, after being beaten from. thence, go and lay fiege 
to Incibili, which 4 7 We. Sir V. e pace, it, is 


mot 1 to be eredi 
. they 


A 


i 
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* e they ſhould anon behold: them fighting man- V. R. 533. 


15 Wy with the beſiegers in their behalf. So 
in <« they iſſue forth, about ſixteen thouſand againſt 
* «. threeſcore thouſand, and killing more of tbe 
rs es enemies than [themſelves ' were in number 
ig drove all the three Carthaginian commanders 
Ip « eyery. one: out of his. quarter, and tool that 
he a day, beſides priſoners and other booty, fifty 
and eight enſigns. 8 


The Cartbaginian army, les has beaten 
66 from Hitargi, fall upon Incibili, that ſtood a 
little ſoythward from the mouth of Berus. The 
8  Spaniar are blamed as too greedy. of earn- 
ing money by war, for thus reinforcing the 
'* broken Caribaginians. But it may be won- 
% dered whence the Carthaginians had money to 
pay them; ſince Aſdrubal was lately driven to 
poll the country, wanting money of his own; 
and being beaten in his journey, had loſt his 
vealthy carriages, when his camp was taken 
after the battle by era. Ho ſoever it hap- 
« pens, the Cartbaginians (according to their cuſ- 
0 tom) are beaten: again at Incibili, where there 
4 were of them above 13, ooo ſlain, and above 
4.3000 taken, beſides two and forty enſigns, and 
nine elephants. + After this (in a manner) all 
the people of Spain fell from them unto the Ro- 
nan. Thus could Fabius, Valerius Antias, or : 
4 ſome other hiſtorian, to whom Livy gave, cre- 
" * dit, n all ms twice in one we "1 b 
. ' Not twice in the ſame 11070 eee ing 10 
N e e «winning 
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winning famous victories, wheredf theſe good 
e, eee ee Wee ere 
. r 8 ading this Jorge. ac- 
V. K. 519%. © els of dominion,” winter on their own fide of 
* Iherus.. In the beginning of the next year, 
great armies of the Spaniards riſe againſt 
*. Hſdrubal, and are overthrown: hy him. P. 
* Scipio, to help theſe his friends, is forced to 
male great haſte over the river. At Caſtrum 
* Alium, a place in the mid way betwoen new, 
* Carthage and Saguntum, Publius Scipio encamp- 
eth and ſtores che place wich victuals, being 
=; ſtrong and defenſible ; as intending to make 
jt his ſeat for a wkile. But the country round 
& about is too full of enemies: The Caribagi- 
nan horſe have charged the Romans in their 
2 and are gone off clear; falling alſo 
upon ſome ſtragglers, or ſuch as lagged be- 
— their fellows in march, they have cut 
4 eff two thouſand of them. Hereupon it is 
thought behoveful to retine unto ſome glace 
| e more aſſured. So Publius withilraws hunſelt 
208) __ Mons nter that riſing ſomewhat 
” acer of Berus. hither the Cane J 
urſu bim. r e eee gepairs unto 
4 "Povill 8 54. p. 2 38. B. 29.) "tips; it is r ame 2 
32 alevia, which he aud b a 1 5 103. Place at 


the head of the tdw. ö Dil 1 f 
According to Roll, 5 cit. note ook, this hill was part 


of mount Oreſpeua, between the Sucro and the Anat. But 
ons Publigy inſtead of retiging was adyancin 8 farther into 


he count! . 


þ 


«4 


With fix and thi 
« (doubtleſs) is remarkable, conſidering that the 
* greateſt Roman legion at this time conſiſted of 
„no more than 5000 men. The * 


Chap. XXXI. Sam Punic” W ar. 
cc him; and AHſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, with 22 


e, full army, arrives tö help his companions. 


«: As they lye thus near encamped together; P. 
« $#þi9; with ſome light armed, goitig cleſety to 
ce view the places thereabouts, is dico by 
ce the enemies, who are like to rake him but 


„ h he withdraws himſelf to 2 high Psese of 


e ground; where they befiege him, until his bto- 


ther Cirivs' fetched him off. Aﬀter"this (but I 


<« know not why) * Caftulo, a great city of Spain, 
« whence Hamibal had taken hin a wife, joineth 


with the Romans, though being far diſtant frem 
them, and ſeated on the head of the river Betis. 
« Neverthelefs the Carthaginians paſs over Berus 


320 befiege Miturgi again, wherein lodgeth;, a 


© Romatt gartifon ; hoping to take it by famine. 
We may juftly wonder what ſhiould move 


them tb neglect the rebellion of Caſuln, yea 
and the Roman atmy lying fo cloſe by them, 
e and to ſtk adventures farther off, ir that very 


< place, wherein they had been ſo grievouſly 


<< beaten the year before. But thither they go; 
and thither follows them Cnetus Scipio with 


one legion; who enters the town by force, 


© breaks out upon them the next day, and in 
ce two battles, kills above twelve thouſand; and 
* takes more than a thouſand of them priſoners, 
rty enſigns. This victory 


4 cine, is * the ben, ner fr from Oro/peda.” 
531614 % . OR & Cartha- 


28 


=» ; Aldruba, who having alſo hired ſome. of the 


De Roman Hifory, Book IV. 


* Cartbaginians beliege® Bigerra, but that ſiege | 


eis alſo raiſed by Cu. * Thence the Cartba- 


c giniant remove to Munda, where the Romans 
« are ſoon at their heels. There is a great battle 


« fought, that laſterh four hours, wherein the 
6 Romans got a notable victory; and a more 
notable would have gotten, had not Cn. Scipio 


e been; wounded. Thirty-nine elephants. are 
_ < killed, and twelve thouſand men; three thou- 
2 ſand priſoners taken, and ſeven and fifty en- 
I ſigus. The Caribaginians fly to Auringes *, and 
the Romans. purſue them. Cn. Scipio in a lit- 


ter is carried into the field, and vanquiſhes 
the Carthaginians again, but kills not half ſo 
many of them as before; good cauſe why, for 


« there are fewer of them left to fight. Not- 


60 


vithſtanding all theſe overthrows, the Spaniards, 
da people framed even by nature to ſet war 
64 on foot, quickly fill up the broken troops of 


« Gauls, adventures once more to try his fortune 


c with the Romans. But he is beaten again, 


and loſeth eight thouſand ef his men, beſides 


<« priſoners, ele phants, enſigns, and other ap- 


_ «, purtenances. After ſo many victories, the 


Romans are even alk amed to een Sun 


9 


e Diner: —— to Rouillß (who 0 Prolony). * 
Cellarius, e 108. ſtood in the country of the fe: 


tani, 2 people in the eaſt part of Bætica. 


f Munda, Cellarius, p. 73. places near _= ſea, oe far Hom 


the Streights of Gibraltar, 


s According to Cellarius, ri” or G 4 is not r far 


from Illiturgi on the PG but nearer the ſea. ; Cellar. V. 1. 
7.75, | 


& enthralled, 


1 


cc 


cc 


ons 


cc 


cc 


cc 


_ 


cc 
cc 
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enthralled unto the Caribaginians, ſigce, i in be- V. R. 33%. 
half of that city, they had aw. firſt; entered 
< into this war. And well may we think it 
ſtravge; that they had not reeovered it long 
before, ſince we may remember, that, long 


before this, they had won all the country 
once and again. But it muſt not be for- 


gotten, that they had ere now beſieged! Sa- 
ęguntum: and were fain (as appears) to go their 


way without it: So as that they need not to 


bluſh for having fo. long forborn to do that, 
which ere now they had attempted, but were 
unable to perform. At the preſent they win 


Saguntum, and reſtore the poſſeſſion thereof 
unto ſuch of the poor diſperſed citigens as 
they can find out. They alſo waſte and de- 
ſtroy the country of the Turdetani, that had 


miniſtred unto Hannibal matter of quarrel 
againſt the Saguntines. This laſt action (queſ- 


tionleſs) was much to their honour; and where- 
in we may be aſſured, that the Cartbaginians 


would have diſturbed them if they had been 


able... : 


«Bat eee ing n now thin long continuance 
of great victories, which the Romans have got- 
ren in Spain, other print or token of all their 


brave exploits we can perceive none, than 


this recovery of Saguntum, excepting the ſtop- 
ping of Aſdrubal's journey, which was indeed 
of the greateſt importance, but appertaining 
to their own defence. For they have landed 
at Emporiæ, an haven town, built and peopled 

15 a colony of the ne kin to the Maſ- 


85 «i Hats, 


31 


32 
* 15. 


* wards, that ars carried one while by perfuaſion, 
_ «© ocher-whilles by force, and ſometimes by their 
on unſettled paſſions; and now finally they i 


The Rohan ry. Bock IV. 
& liens; friends to the Nomunt. They have eaſily 


ee Won to their party, loſt, recovered, and loſt 


« again ſeme fjetty ordering nations of the Spa- 


* have wo 4 town, whereof the Cartbaginians 


held entire poſſeſſion. who had rooted out the 


eck inkabitants. Wherefore we may eaſily 


e believe, that when they took Sagumtum (if theß 
took it not by ſurpriſe ; which is to be ſuſpet- 


** ed, fince in this action we find no particulars 


* remembered as when the ſame place was 
be 


taken by Hannibal) they had gotten the bet- 


<« ter of their enemies in ſome notable fight. In 
4 like fort alſo muſt we think, that all thoſe bat- 
« tles lately remembered, after every one of 
c which Aſdrube! fat down before ſome place 
* that had rebelled, or ſeemed ready to rebel, 
< were proſperous unto the Carthaginians. For 


© jt is not the cuſtom of armies vanquiſhed; to 


% carry the war from town to town, and belea- 


* guer cities of their enemies; but to fortify 


< themſelves within their own places of ſtrength, 
and therein to attend the levy and arrival of 


new ſupplies. And ſurely if the Romans had 
_@ been abſolute maſters of the field, when they 


< won Saguntum, they would not have conſum- 
ed a whole year following in practiſing only 


32. = the Celiderians, the next adjoining ' peo- 


Liv. 5. 4. 


Tet made they this little leſs than two 3 


= buſineſs. Of theſe Celliberians we hear 
fore, that they have — vp themſelves 


«6 unto 


2 |< follow: Hannibal in his Wars. 
W < theſe three hundred © return back into Ha, it it 
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« unto the Romans; for ſecurity of their fach 
and, at his appoint- 


« given hoſtages to Scipio; 


. R. 540. 


6 SiS 


ne made war againſt the Cattbaginians, | 


« with their proper forces, Wherefore it is 
« ſtrange, that they ate now thus hardly wtotight, 
and not without expreſs condition of a great 
6" ſum, hired to ſerve in the Roman camp. How 
« this may hold rogether J caundt x 
« leſs perhaps in thoſe days i it were the Roman 
« cuſtom, of rather the cuſtom of ſome bad au- 
e thor, whom Livy follows, to call every mefſen- 
« ger or ſtraggler, that entered their camp, ati 
" "_ of that people from whom he came. 
n Celtiberians at length, hired with great 
« rewards, ſend an army of thirty thouſarid men 


erceive, un- 


V. R. 541. 


Liv. B. 25. 


«tg help"the Romans, out f which three hun- c. 32. & 


«.dred' , The fitteſt, are choſen and cartied into 
Hal, there to deal with their countrymen, that 
But if any of 


% js to be feated that he Brings with him ſuch 
ee news of the riches and welfare of Hauubuls 


men, that all his fellows" at home are the 
less unwilling to follow Aſdrubul, Wen he 
mall next have a defite'ts lead them into Day. 
* Hereof we find more than probability When 
= * theſe, > an Celtiberians, mect. the. CoTTOe- 


d Lawn does not 0 1 300 were cane. aaf. 
Hiſpanos 300, J. 24 c. 49 2 | 

© 'Theſe 300 were ſent into Teal, = Year 1 5 . 
of Capua, and three years after the battle of Caunæ. It may 
therefore be queſtioned, whether bal foldicms were ſo 
rich as Sir Valter repreſents, 
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Y.R- 541. | 
ppreſuming on this acceſs of ſtrength, divide 
their forces, and ſeek out the enemies, who 


| The Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. | 
ce ginian army in the field. The two Scipios, 


« lye not far off with three armies. Aſdrubal 


<« the ſon of Hamilcar is neareſt at hand, even 
e among the Celtiberians, at Anitorgis. With 


* him Cy. Scipio doubts not to take: good order : 


But the fear is, that this one part of the Car- 
e tbaginian forces being deſtroyed, Mago and the 
<« ſon of Giſco, hearing the news, will make uſo 


: « of their diſtance,, which is five. days march, 


and, by running into the fartheſt parts of the 
country, fave. themſelves. from being over- 


taken. Publius therefore muſt make the more 


„ haſte, and take with him the better ſoldiers, 


5 that! is two parts of the old Roman army; leav- 


ing the third part, and all the /CeXiberians, 
40 to his brother. He that hath the longer jour- 
« ney to make comes ſomewhat the ſooner to 


his life's end. Mago and Aſdrubul the ſon of 
* Giſco are not ſtudying how to run away: 


< They find no ſuch neceſſity. They join their 
forces together, meet with Publius Scipio, and 
« lay at him ſo hardly, that he is driven to 
< keep himſelf cloſe within his trenches, wherein 
* * he thinks himſelf a well aſſured. Eipecially 


* * is not agreed Kong bei Rood, ' Rouillt places 


it near the Anas (n. 24. p. 286. B. 31.) Cellarius, V. I. p. 


77. ſeems to think it the ſame with Cuniſturgii, Which Strabe 
calls a town of the Cellicæ, but which Agpian places in Lu/ta- 


| nia. The Anitorgis here mentioned by Livy, muſt have been 


near the /berus ; for according t to him, Pablius Scipio's camp, 
which Fonteius and Marcius poſſeſſed af after the General's death, | 


was near 1 river. 
he 
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« he is vexed by Mafmiſſa, Prince of the Maſ- — 1 Þ 


« ſlit, Numidians bordering upon Mauritania, in 
ce the region now called Temizen; to whom the 
06 chief honour of this ſervice Is — Tor | 


Ste. 


139 whe Ranenf. In this dangerous caſe, Piblus 
| * Scipio gets intelligence that Indibilis, a i 


« Prinee, is coming ; with 7500 of the Sueſſetani * 


to join with his enemies. Fearing therefore 


« to” be ſtrait ſhut up, and beſieged, he iſſues 


3 4 forth by night, to meet with Indi bilis upon 
c the way; leaving T. Funteius his lieutenant, 


6 with a ſmall company to defend the camp. 


WT < He meets with Indibilis; but is not able; ac- 
c cording to his hope, to defeat him at the firſt 


“encounter. The fight continues ſo long, that 
the Numidian horſe appear (whom he thought 
< to have been ignorant of his departure) and 
« fall upon the Romans on all ſides: Neither 
are the Caribuginians far behind, but come ſo 
« faſt upon him in rear, that Publius Scipio, un- 
certain which way to turn, yet fighting and 


animating his men, where need moſt requireth, 


is ſtruck through with a lance, and ſlain; very 
few of his army eſcaping the ſame deſtiny, 
through benefit of the dark night. The like 
* end hath Cneiuy Scipio within nine and twenty 
days after. At his meeting with A/drubal, the 
* Celliberian mercenaries all erb him, Pre- 
tending that they had war in their own country. 


| gl f Anitorgis, where Aſarubal then lay, were, as 


© The Sueftrani were a people on a b 0 of the 
Iberus, | | 


DU 3 « Ortelins 


The Roman, Eier. . Book. Iv. 


V. R. 541. 44 O following Beuſtrus takes it, a Celtibe- 
„ vian town, this as no vain pretence, but an 
apparent truth. But we may juſtly, believe chat 
they were won by Aſarubal, and eaſily per- 
ſuaded to take as much money for not fight- 
« ing, as they ſhould have had for hazarding their 
lives. Cneius Scipio therefore being unable to 
&+ ſtay them, and no leſs unable without their 
help, either to reſiſt the enemy, or to join with 
his brother, maketh a very violent retreat; 
« herein only differing from plain flight, that he 
4 keene his men together. Aſdrulal . preſfeth 
hard upon him; and Maxo, with Aſdrubal the 
« ſon of Giſco, having made an end of Publius, 
< haſten to diſpatch his brother after him. Scipio 
t ſteals from them all by night; but is overtaken 
<< the next day by their horſe, and arreſted in an 
open place, of hard ſtony ground, where grows 
not ſo much as a ſhrub, unfit for defence of 
<; his legions againſt! ſuch enemies. Tet a little 
hill he finds of eaſy aſcent on every ſide, which 
he takes for want of a more commodious place, 
* and. fortifies it with pack-{addles, for default of 
ea better paliſado. Theſe weak defences the 
Cartbaginians ſoon tear in ſunder *, and break- 
< ing in on all hands, leave very few of them 
h alive, that ſaving themſelves, I know not 
«© how, within ſome woods adjoining, eſcape 
« unto 2. Fonteius, whom Publius had left in his 
40 * camp, as is ee . 9 to * a erribig aver- 


. they fays 3 it rok — a ant deal of r — 1 they 
were a long while about it. B. 25. c. 36. 


« throw, Ml -* 


£4 


| £C 


ce 
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. throw, they ſay, out of which no man eſcapes. 


Jet how they that were thus hemmed in on 


every ſide, in ſo bare a ground as afforded not 
< 4 ſhrub to cover them, could brake out 1 


< ſhroud themſelves within woods adjoining, I 

cc ſhould much wonder, did not a greater mi- 
% racle following call away mine attention. T. 
&* Fonteius is in Publius Scipio's camp on the 
“ north ſide of Jberus, fearful (as may be ſup- 
* poſed) of his own life, ſince his General, 


with two Parts of the Roman army, had little 


Thither 
comes L. Marcius, a young Roman gentleman 
of a notable ſpirit; who having gathered to- 
* gether the ſcattered ſoldiers, and drawn ſome 
companies out of their garriſons, makes a pret- 
< ty army. The ſoldiers being to chooſe a Ge- 
< neral by moſt voices, prefer this L. Marcius 
before Fonteius the lieutenant, as well they may. 


“ hope to remain long ſafe within it. 
cc 


cc 


o 


* 


For Aſdrubal the ſon of Giſco coming upon 
them, this L. Marcius ſo encourageth his men 


— 


La, 


(fondly weeping when he led them forth, upon 
' remembrance of their more honourable Gene- 
rals lately flain) and admoniſheth them of their 
preſent neceſſity, that he beats the Carthaginians 
into their trenches. A notable victory perhaps 


cc 


W © he might have gotten, but that he wiſely ſounds 


the retreat, reſerving the fury of his ſoldiers to 
a preater occaſion. 
firſt amazed, and wonder whence this bold- 
neſs grows, in enemies lately vanquiſhed, and 
now again little better than taken. But when 


6. they ſee that the Roman dares not follow his 
D p 


\ 


The Carthaginians are at 


1 advantage, 8 


Y.R- 541. i 
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Hr they return to their former ſecu- 
rity, and utterly deſpiſing him, ſet neither 
corps de garde nor centinel, but reſt ſecure, as 

if no enemy were near. Marcius therefore ani- 
mates his ſoldiers with lively words, and tells 


them that there is no adyenture more ſafe, 
0 Ga that which is furtheſt from ſuſpicion of 


g unde rtaken. They are ſoon perſuaded 
to 0 Goin him in any deſperate piece of ſer- 
vice. So he leads them forth by night, and 


| ſteals upon the camp of Aſdrubal; where find- 
ing no guard, but the enemies faſt aſleep, 


or very drowſy, he enters without reſiſtance, 
fires their cabins, and gives a terrible alarm; 
ſo that all affrighted the Cartbaginians run 
head-long one upon another, they know not 
which way. All paſſages out of their camp 
Marcius hath prepoſſeſſed; fo that there is no 
way to eſcape, fave by leaping down the ram- 
part; which as many do as can think upon 
it, and run away towards the camp of Aſdru- 
zal, the ſon of Hamilcar, that lay ſix miles 
off. But Marcius hath way- laid them. In a 
valley between their two camps he hath be- 
ſtowed a Roman cohort, and I know not what 
number of horſe; ſo that into this ambuſh 
they fall every one, and are cut in pieces. 
But leſt perchance any ſhould have eſcaped, 
and give the alarm before his coming, Marcin: 
haſtens to be there as ſoon as they. By which 
« diligent ſpeed he comes early in the morning 
upon this further camp, which with no great 
* he YH and Rey by — 

on 
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« fon of . which the enemies conceived, V. R. $41- 
„when they beheld the Roman ſhields foul, and 
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bloodied with their former execution, he drives 


headlong into flight all that can ſave them- 
ſelves from the fury of the ſword, Thirty 
ſeven thouſand of the enemies periſh in this 
night's work, beſides a thouſand eight hun- 
dred and thirty taken priſoners. Hereunto 
Valerius Antias. adds, that the camp of Mago 
was alſo taken, and 7000 ſlain, and that in 
another battle with 4/drubal, there were flain 
10,000 more, beſides 4330 taken priſoners. 


Such is the power of ſome hiſtorians. Zivy 


therefore hath elſewhere well obſerved, that 


there is none ſo intemperate as Valerius Antias 
in multiplying the numbers that have fallen 


in battles, That whilſt Marcizs was making 
an oratian to his ſoldiers, a flame of fire ſhone 


about his head, Livy reporteth as a common 
tale, not giving thereto any credit; and tem- 


perately concludeth, that this Captain Marcius 


got a great name; which he might well do, if 


with ſo ſmall forces, and in ſuch diſtreſs, he 
could clearly get off from the enemies, and 
give them any parting blow, though it were 
far leſs than that which is here ſet down. 

** Of theſe occurrents L. Marcius ſent word 


to Rome, not forgetting his own good ſervice, 
' whatſoever it was, but ſetting it out in ſuch 


wiſe as the Senate might judge him worthy 


* to hold the place of chele- vicegerent in Spain, 
which the better to intimate unto them, he 


n himſelf Pro- Prætor. The Fathers were 
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required, and therefore took ſuch careful or- 
of 


Liv. B. 26. 


c. JI, 


De Roman Hiory. Book IV. 


<..no0 leſs moved with the tidings than the caſe 


4 


cc 


der for ſupplying their forces in Spain, that al- 


though Hannibal came to the gates of Rome, 
ere the companies levied to ſerve that pro- 
vince could be ſent away, yet could they not 
* ſtay a tide for defence of the city itſelf, but 


ſhipped them in all haſte for Spain. As for 


the title of Pro- Prætor which Marcius had aſ- 


ſumed, they thought it too great for him, 
and were offended at his preſumption in uſurp- 


« ping it; foreſeeing well, that it was a matter 
of ill conſequence, to have the ſoldiers abroad 


make choice, among themſelves, of thoſe that 


ſhould command armies and provinces. There- 


fore C. Claudius Nero was diſpatched away, with 


all convenient haſte, into Spain, carrying with 


him about 6000 of the Roman foot, and as ma- | 1 
ny of the Latines, with 300 Roman horſe, and 


of the Latines eight hundred. 1 
It happened well that about theſe times the 


affairs of Rome be gan to proſper in Italy, and 
afforded means of ſending abroad ſuch a ſtrong 
ſupply, otherwiſe the victories of Marcius ae 


ill have ſerved, either to keep footing in Spain, 


or to ſtop the Carthaginian armies from march- 


ing towards the Alps. For when Claudius, land- 
ing with his new forces, took charge of that 
remainder of the army, which was under 
Marcius and Fonteius, he found ſurer tokens 


* of the overthrows received, than of thoſe mi- 
. cc 


raculous victories, whereof Marcius had made 
* his vaunts to the Sengte, The Roman party was 
forſaken 
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s forſaken by moſt of the Spani/h friends,” 'whom v. nt 


« how to reclaim, it would not eaſily be deviſed. 

« Yet Claudius advanced boldly towards Aſaru- 
ce zal, the brother of Hannibal, whom he found 
ce among the Auſetani *, near enough at hand, 

« jincamped'in a place called Lapides atri, out of 
<« which there was no iſſue, but only through a 
ce ſtraight, whereon the Roman ſeized at His firſt 
* coming. What ſhould have tempted any man 
« of underſtanding to incamp in ſuch à place, 
« T do not find; and as little reaſon can I find in 
e that which followed. For it is ſaid that A 
r drubal, ſeeing himſelf thus locked up, made 
5 offer to depart forthwith out of all Spain, and 
64 quit the province to the Romans, upon condi- 
“ tion that he and his army might be thence 
5 diſmiſſed ; that he ſpent many days in enter- 
6 raining. parly with Claudius about this buſi- 
* neſs; that night by -night he conveyed his 


| < footmen (a few at a time) through very difficult 


+ paſſages out of the danger, and that finally 
i tkng ee of a TY . — = ſtole 


The Auſetani were indeed near enough at hand. Pm 


mentions a people of that name near Emporiæ. Livy, as quot- 


ed by Cellarius, V. I. p. 116. places them near the Igerus. 
But the Lapides atri (the black rocks) according to the ſame 
Cellariut, p. 99. were between Iliturgi and Menteſa, or Men- 
ia on the Betis. Livy alſo ſays the Lapides atri were be- 


l | tween Illiturgi and Mentiſſa, but then he places theſe towns 
in the country of the Aaſetani, which agrees to the ſitua- 


tion Sir Walter Raleigh gives to Lliturgi. Aſarubal ad Lapides 
atros Caſtrababebat in Auſetanis, is locus eſt inter op Aliturgim 
& Menriſſam. Liv. L. 26. c. 17. Rouille (N. 333 34. P. 320. 
B. 32.) agrees with Cellarius. 1 


6 © away 


42 


— 


. The 8 Hipory, / Book IV. 


F. k. 54. < away with all his hopſk and elephants, leaving 
6 his camp empty. If we conſider, that there 


44 were at the ſame time, beſides this Aſdrubal, 
« two other Carthaginian Generals in Spain, we 


| <. ſhall find no leſs cauſe to wonder, at the ſim- 


6 Plicity of Claudius, who haped to conclude a 


_ <<. bargain for ſo great a country, with one of 


« theſe three chieftains, than at the ſtrange na- 


ture of thoſe paſſages, through which the foot- 
men could hardly creep out by night, the horſe 


<« and elephants eaſily following them in a dark 
« miſty day. Wherefore in giving belief to 
« ſuch a tale, it is needful that we ſuppaſe both 
< the danger wherein the Carthaginians were, and 
e the conditions offered for their ſafe departure, 
* to have been of far leſs value. Howſoever 
it was, neither this nor ought elſe that the 

, Romans could do, ſerved to purchaſe any new 


friends in Spain, or to recover the old which 


<< they had loſt. Like enough it is, that the 


old ſoldiers, which had choſen Marcius their 


& Pro-Prztor, took it not well, that the Senate, 
<- regardleſs of their good deſerts, had repealed 
<« their election, and ſent a Pro-Pretor whom 
<* they fancied not ſo well. Some ſuch pccafion 
may have moved them to defire a Pro-Conſul, 
* and, perhaps, young Scipio by name, as if a title 


_ * of greater dignity were needful to work regard 
in the Barbarians, and the beloved memory of 
Cneius and Publius likely to do good, were it 
e reyived in one of the ſame family. Whether 
rh upon . or upon other TO C. Claudius 


was 
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Chap. xxXI. Second 1 e War. | 43 


« was recalled out of the province, and Publius Y; —— 
„the ſon of P. Scipio ſent Pro-Conſul into Spain. 
6 This is that Scipio, who afterwards transfer- 

<« red the war into Af7ic, where he happily ended 
s jt to the great honour and benefit of his coun - 
< try. He was a man of goodly preſence, and 
<« ſingularly well conditioned, eſpecially he ex- 
ce celled in temperance, continency, bounty, and 
< other virtues that purchaſe love; of which 
qualities what great uſe he made ſhall appear 
“in the tenor of his actions following. As 
< for thoſe things that are reported of him, 
<« ſavouring a little too much of the great Mexan- 
« der's vanity: How he uſed to walk alone in 
*« the Capitol, as one that had ſome ſecret con- 
« ference with Jupiter: How a dragon (which 
* muſt have been one of the Gods; and in 
« likelihood Jupiter himſelf) was thought to have 
« converſed with his mother, entering her cham- 
* ber often, and vaniſhing away at the coming 
« in of any man; and how of theſe matters he 
< nouriſhed the rumour by doubtful anſwers ; 
] hold them no better than fables, deviſed by 
< hiſtorians, who thought thereby to add unto 
** the glory of Rome; that this noble city might _ 
* ſeem not only to have ſurpaſſed other nations 
in virtue of the generality, but alſo in great 
worth of one ſingle man. To this end no- 
= © thing'is left out that might ſerve to adorn 
| © this Roman champion. For it is confidently 
W © written as matter of unqueſtionable truth, 
« that when a Pro-Conſul. was to be choſen for 


< — "_ there * not any Captain of the 
principal 
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* R. 542. 


e another in the face; not one of them having 


J 7 he Roman . Weory. — Book IV. 


cc Nas citizens offer himſelf as petitioner for 
& that honourable but dangerous charge; that 
ce the people of Rome were much aſtoniſhed 
ce thereat ; that when the day of election came, 
« al] the princes of the city ſtood looking one 


< the heart to adventure himſelf in ſuch a deſ- 
e perate ſervice ; and finally, that this Publius 
e Cornelius Scipio, being then about four and 
<« twenty years of age », getting up upon an 
« high place, where he might be ſeen of all the 
% multitude, requeſted and obtained, that the 


e office might be conferred upon him. If this 


dc were true, then were all the victories of L. 
« Marcius no better than dreams; and either very 
e unreaſonable was the fear of all the Roman 


Captains, who durſt not follow Claudius Nero, 


Polyb. B. 

10. c. 6. & 
teq. & Liv. 
B. 26. c. 19. 


that not long before was gone into Spain Pro- 
4 Prætor, or very bad intelligence they had out 
of the province, which A/drubal the Cartha- 
* oiniay, as we heard even now, was ready to 
< abandon. But upon theſe incoherences, which 
1 find i in the too partial Roman 1 0 I do 
<« not willingly inſiſt. 

P. Scipio was ſent Pro-Conſul into / Fun, 
“ and with him was joined M. Junius Silanus as 
e Pro-Preztor and his Coadjutor. They carried 


lius, frym whom he heard it, that Scipio was ſeventeen years 


of age at the battle of the Ticin, and (c. 6.) twenty ſeven 


when he went into Spain. But.if he was ſeventeen at the 
battle of the Ticin, and went ty Spain this year ng wy and 


Mm Pip fay) he was now only twenty-four. 1} 
IC 5 » | c with 
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Chap. XXXI. Second Punic Mur. 


| « with them 10,000 foot and 1000 horſe in thir- 
« ty quinquereme gallies. With theſe they land- 
« ed at Emporiæ, and "marched from thence to 
«© Tarracon along the ſea coaſt. At the fame- of 


« Scipio's arrival, it is ſaid, that embaſſages came 


to him apace from all quarters of the pro- 


„ vince, which he entertained with ſuch a maje- 
« ſty, as bred a wonderful opinion of him. As 
« for the enemies, they were greatly afraid of 
« him, and ſo much the greater was their fear, 
« by. how much the leſs they could give any tea- 


Liv. B. 26; 


C. 20. 


« ſon of it. If we muſt believe this, then muſt 


00 we needs. believe, that their fear was even as 


« great as could be; for very little cauſe there 
« was to be terrified with the fame of ſo young 
« a man, which had as yet performed nothing. 
All the winter following (or, as ſome think, 
« all the next year) he did nothing, but ſpent 
« the time perhaps, as his foregoers had done, 
6 tk treating, with the Spaniards,; His firſt enter- 
„ prize was againſt new Carthage, upon; which 
he came unexpected, with 2g, 000 foot and 
* 2500 horſe; his ſea forces coaſting him and 


W < moderating their courſe in-ſuch wiſe, thatthey 
arrived there together with him. 

= © the town by land and ſea, and won it by-af- 
= fault the firſt day. The Carthaginians leſt it by 


He aſſailed 


£c 


their too much confidence. upon the ſtrength 
of it, which cauſed them to man it more ſlen- 
** derly than was requiſite. Yet, it might have 
been well. enough defended, if {ome fiſhermen 
of Tarracon had not diſcovered" unto Stipiv' a 
ſeeret paſſage unto ny walls, whereof the 
« townſmen 


ons 


Liv. B. 27. 


C. 7. . 
2 R. 544 


Polyb. loc. 


cit. & — 
Liv. B. 26. 
c. 44. & 


ſeq. 


De Notion Hi ory. Book IV. 


e townſmen themſelves were either ignorant, or 
t thought, at leaſt, that their enemies could have 
© no notice. This city of new Carthage reſembled 
<« the old and great Carthage in ſituation, ſtand- 
* ing upon a demi-iland, between a haven and 
«) a great lake. All the weſtern fide of the walls 
and ſomewhat of the north was fenced with 


* this lake, which the'fiſhermen of 7. arracon had i | a 
© founded, and finding ſome part thereof a ſhelf, b 
© hereon at low water men might paſs knee te 
deep, or, at moſt, wading up tothe middle, W 
« Scipio thruſt thereinto ſome companies of men, ch 

„ho recovered the top of the walls without E 

reſiſtance, the place being left without guard, | fe 

4 as able to defend itſelf by the natural ſtrength. m 
Thee falling ſuddenly upon the backs of the ni 
e Carthaginians within the city, eaſily forced a ne 
5 8 gate, and gave free entrance to the Roman fol 
army. What booty was found within the ret 
„ towns, Livy himſelf cannot certainly affirm, con 
but is fain to ſay, that ſome Roman hiſtorians wh 
4 told lies without meaſure, in way of amplifica- BW caſ 
< tion. By that ſmall proportion of riches, which of 
was afterwards carried by Scipio into the Roman qua 
« treaſury, we may eaſily perceive how great a gar 

e vanity it was to ſay, that all the wealth of ric her 
and Spain was heaped up in that one town. Pri 
6 * therein were belt wed all the he ron Tok mut 

4 104 B. 10. c. 19. ſays, Scipio found 3 in the town 600 1 
talents of the public money; and that he had brought 8 


with him 400 talents from Rome, for 9 
e 


aur XXI. rent an W. 
«6. tages ; or at leaſt of the adjoining provinces, 


“ whom Scipio intreated with ſingular courteſy, 


= << reſtoring them unto their kindred and friends, 
nin ſuch gracious manner as doubled the thanks 
due to fo great a benefit.” 


A procedure fo generous encouraged a a woman 
of a majeſtick mein, to come and throw herſelf 


df bis feet. (She Was the wife of Mandonius, 


bother to Inditilis, King of the Lergetas.) With 
tears in her eyes ſhe beſought him, that he 


47 


V. R. 544. 


Polyb. B. 
10. c. 18. 
Liv. B. 26. 


C. 49. 


vould order his Romans to be more civil to 
cheir captives than the Cartbaginians had been. 


4 | Her modeſty hindered her from expreſſing her- 


Lek more dearly; and Stipio miſunderſtood her 


meaning. Imagining that ſhe and her compa- 


nions had been hardly treated with reſpeck to the 


; neceſſaries of life, he gave her an aſſurance, char, 


for the future, they ſhould want nothing. bat, 


returned the noble matron, bat 10 part in my 
concern. Cares of another" kind diſturb my: thoughts, 
3 when 7 conſider the age of theſe about me. Scipio 
WT caſting his eyes upon her nieces (the daughters 
of 7ndibilis) and other beautiful captives of like 


quality, ho were with her, and ſeemed to re- 


gard her as a mother, underſtood the nature of 


her petition. Moved with compaſſion for young = 


WF Princeſſes, whoſe honour had been expoſed to ſo 


much danger, tears dropped from his eyes; and, 


4 rig out his hand to ' raiſe the ſuppliant, 1 


ehe Benin to bend home Ae Pose their | 


WY friends would enter into an alliance with Rane. gs Lib. 


8. "RAY e 


"replied 
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* paths $6 « For: my on ſake, and for the fake 
c of the Roman people, I would ſuffer nothing, 


3 then appointed men of known probity to have 


reſpected as his ſiſters and daughters. 74 


he gave this anſwer to the officers. Were I in 


——ů — x — 2 
Ce ie ria Hs 5 * 


named Allucius, he ſent for her father, and for 


— — — <p 4 


” treſs, and that you paſſionately love her. Her 


. The Roman Hitory. Book IV. 


ce that is any where eſteemed ſacred, to be vio- 
<< lated. amongſt us. But that virtue and dig - 
© nity, which you have preſerved under all 

« your misfortunes, oblige me to be more parti- 

— attentive to your protection. He 
the charge of the fair captives and their con- 
ductreſs, and commanded, that they ſhould be 


A ſecond, adventure made it "or that it it 
WAS! not mere policy, but virtue, which moved 
Scipiq to ſuch generous actions. His officers, 
knowing chat he loved women, brought to him 
a young virgin of ſurpriſing beauty. Wherever 
ſne appeared ſhe charmed the eyes of all; and 
Scipia was ſtruck at the fight of her. Nevertheleſs 


4A private ſtation, you could not make me a 
more agreeable: preſent; nor, in the poſt I 
<« now; fill, a preſent. leſs acceptable. Ihen, 
having aſked the Lady concerning het birth, 
country, and circumſtances; and finding, that 
ſhe was contracted to a Prince of the Ce/tiberions 


the Prince. When they came into his preſence, 
he thus addreſſed himſelf to the lover of the 
captive. e Allucins,. we are both young, and 
«© may therefore ſpeak freely to one another of 
our ſentiments. My ſoldiers have brought 
eme hither a virgin, who, I hear, is your miſ- 
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ke 6c beauty makes me eafily believe it; and would R. . 
ag, the buſineſs with which I am entruſted by our 
io- Republic allow me to think of ſuch pleaſures, 
ic- I hhould be glad to be indulged in them, while 
all « they did not exceed the bounds of juſtice and 


Wh < <4 with an opportunity to do it. Your miftreſs 
has been with us, as if he had been with her 


avec 
on- own parents, or yours, that I might make 
be you a preſent worthy of me arid of - you. ; 


The only return afk, is this: Be & friend to 
t it be Roman People. If you believe me to be an 
ved honeft man, ſuch as my | father and uncle were | 
ers, V cficemed in thefe countries, Know, that Rum 
him has many citizens like us; and that there i is 
ver not at this day, in the world, a nation, whom 
and you and your” cohntrymen would think à more 


terrible enemy, or a more deſirable friend. 1 


& 1 ents had breüght à rich preſent of Mon for 
nen, j he Pro-Conſul, he gave thar Ike wife to. Hus, 
irth, s an addition to his wife's portion. Thi 3on 
that id the Romam R epublic great ſervice in Spain. | 


2 * honour. Your love I can favour, and am pleaſ- | 


WA: theſe! words he put the falt captive int the 
e a Hands of the Celtiberian Prince; and, as her; pa- 


ian; ¶ ¶Alucius publiſhed 3 in Celiiberia, That Here war 

WIR 4 teme „ them' a oF bert, "terrible ond Beef. 

nce, puering by. bis Benni, iy 

the 75 '$ 1 zd Don Ma x4; IS), 

and The N Pritics ſoon Ata Brough” to SirW.Ral. 
er of pig a reinforcement of one thoufand four Hun- 6 WOES 
ught red horſe; „and two petty Kings of the 7 Berg Les 

miſ- and Lacrtam; neareſt neighbours to Tarraton, 

Hie. nd ielling on the north gde of the Bete, rn f 


Wm rB * forſook 


r e, 


V. R. . 66 -forſook the Carthaginian party, Fake joined with 
1 ar.” the Romans. The ſpeech of Indibilis, King of 
| the Ilergetes, is much commended for that he 
« did not vaunt himſelf, as commonly fugitives 

60 « uſe, of the pleaſure, which he did unto the 
Romans, in revolting from their enemies, but 

<«. rather excuſed this his changing ſide, as being 

1 thereto compelled by the injuries of the Car- þ 

79 thaginians, and invited by the honourable deal- Y 

6 ing of Scipio. This temperate eſtimation of 1 

” his new Profeſſed friendſhip was indeed no un- ., 

« ſure token that it ſhould be long laſting. . But * 

if the Lergetes had long ere this (as we have 4 

6 heard before) forſaken the Carthaginian party, * 

andi ſtoutly held themſelves as friends to Cu. * 

| ee Heidi, then could, nothing, have. been deviſed 14 

« more; yain than this. oration of Inditilis, their ad 

4% King, excuſing, as new, his, taking part with 7 

| « the ſame, when he ſhould have. — craved ** 
i | « pardon for. his. breach of alliance, formerly 4 
| Ta Dee with, the father and the uncle. * 
5 Mot likely therefore it is, that how ſoever the Wy 

"oP elder Sicpios had gotten foe. few places | 

among theſe t ir neighbours, and held them 

7 by. ſtrengths yet. were, the Romans never ma- 

40 ters of the. .country, till this worthy. comman- 

60 der, by recovering their hoſtages from the 

- 42% Carthoginians, and by his great munificence in 

ale wr, 2 ſending tbem home, won unto himſelf the aſ- 

1 2 M ed loye and aſſiſtance c of theſe Princes, The 

| 7 Generals, when they heard of this 

10 . were very ſorry, yet nevertheleſs they ſet | +, 

„ oY . 500 face BAG Ee 8 ap 
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% man, having ſtolen à town by ſurprize, was 
« too far tranſported and overjoyed, but that 
55 ſhortly they would meet with him, and put 
4 him in mind of his father and uncle, which 
« would alter his mood, . bring him to a more 
« convenient temper. 


51 
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Now if I ſhould haket Stthhrpele i mine Own Y.R. 545- 


« conjetture,'T' ſhould be bold to ſay, that the 
" Carthapiniins were at this time buſy in fetting 


forth towards /taly, and that Scipio to divert 


them, undertook new Carthage, as his father 
<and uncle, upon the like occafion, ſat down 
before Beru. And in this reſpect I would fup- 

poſe, that it had not been much amiſs, if the 

© paſſage over the lake had been undiſcovered, 
% and the town held out ſome longer while: 
« For howſoever that partieular action was the 
more fortunate in coming to ſuch good iſſue 
« upon the firſt day, yet in the generality-of the 
“ buſineſs between Rome and Cartbage, it was 
* more to be wiſhed, that Aſdrubal ſhould: be 


ſtayed from going into rah, than that half of 


« Fain ſhould be taken from him. Whereas 
< therefore he had nothing left to do that ſhould 
* hinder his journey, Mago and Aſdrubal the fon 
of Giſco, were thought ſufficient to hold Scipio 
* work, in that lingring war of taking and re- 


« taking towns, whilſt the main of the Caribagi- 


« nian forces, under Aſarubal, the ſon of Zamil- 


ar, went to a greater enterprize, even to 


11 $ 4 
1 


* fight ! in triaFof the'empire. © 
But the Roman Hiſtorians tell this ho 
* another faſhion, and ſay, chat Aſdrubal was 
55 | E 3 «© beaten 


2 be Roman Hiſftry. Book IV. 
V. R. 545. ( beaten into Haſy, whither he ran for fear, 
4 2 thinking himſelf ill aſſured of the Spaniards, 
as long as they might but hear the name of 
< Ceipio. | Scipio, ſay they, coming upon Aſerahal, 
his vant-currers charged ſo luſtily the Caribagi- 
<« nian horſe, that they drave them into their 
t trenches, and made. it apparent, even by that 
-— $*:{\mall, piece of ſervice, how full af ſpirit the 
F, Roman army was, and how dejected the ene - 
a b. - Aſdrubel therefore by night retired out 
of that even ground, and occupied à hill, 
* eqmpaſſed on three: ſides with the river, very 
<+. ſteep. of afcent;; and hot eaſy of acceſs. on the 
A fareſide,. by which himſelf got up, and was 
640 he followed by the -Remans. On the top of 
it chere was a. plain, whereon he ſtrongly en. 
d camped himſelf. and in the midway, between 
the top and the root. of the hill, was alſo 6 
another plain, into which he deſcended, more 
<< upon. bravery, that he might not ſeem to a: 
“hide himſelf within the trenches, than for that <0 
++, he durſt adventure his army to che hazard of 
a battle, for which this was no equal ground. 
< But ſuch advantage of place cquld not fave 
& him from the Romans. They climbed up the 
F Hill to him, they recovered even foating with 
c him, drove him out of this lower plain up into 
his camp on the hill top, whither although 
the aſcent were very difficult, and his elephants 
5 beſtowed in the ſmootheſt places to hinder 
« their approach, yet compaſſing about; and 
+. ſeeking paſſage. where it was hardeſt to be 
2 n but much ene breaking their 


i * v ws 


Chap. > 0.0.4 6 — Punie Var. 
«< way, where the Cartbaginians had got up be- 


fore them, they drave both men and elephants I 


« headlong, I know not whither, for it is ſaid, 
<« that there was no Way to fly. Out of ſuch 


a battle, wherein he had loſt $000 men, I 
drubal is ſaid to have eſcaped, and gathering 
together his diſperſed troops, to have inareh- 


ed towards the Pyrenees, having ſent away his 


« ejephants ere the fight began *. Nevertheleſs 
Mago and Aſdrubal the ſon of Gz/co, are report- 


ed after this to haveconſulted 'with him about 
"xs, and finally to have concluded, that 
go he needs muſt, were it but to carry all the 


| « Spaniards, as far as might be, from the name 


V. u. . 


Lir. B. 27. 
C. 20. 


1 of Scipio. How likely this was to have been 


true, it ſhall appear at his coming into Fahy, 
e whence theſe incoherent relations of tie Yang 
nn y 5 0 
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Afdrubal aids jocthe de af the Mergorus,. 


Hannibal is ads 1 e 7 "within 
ruttium dice 


AHE Hg ach das 55 2 
obſerved) made it incumbent on the Ro- 


mans to be very careful in their choice of Con- 
ſuls to ſucceed Marcellus and Quinftins. The 
Conſcript Fathers caſt their eyes on C. Claudius 

Nero, who had formerly ſerved in Spain; a man 


of approved courage and ability: But where to 


find him a proper collegue was the difficulty; for 
Nero being ſome what haſty, and extremely en- 
terpriſing, it ſeemed neceſſary to join with him, 


in the command, ſome perſon whoſe flegm may 


e. 34+ 


temper his vivacity. It happened about this time, 
that the reputation of one M. Livius Macatus was 


attacked in the Senate. His kinſman M. Livius 


Salinator ſpoke in his defence. Salinator had diſ- 
charged the office of Conſul with great prudence 


twelve years befqre; yet was afterwards unjuſtly 
cenſured hy the people for a pretended unequal 
diſtribution of the ſpoils of Zlyricum. Piqued at 
the affront, he retired from all public buſineſs to 


his country farm; and though Marcellus and Læ- 


vinus obliged Lim to return to the city, he lived 


there like ; a man in ACh, his beard long, his 
1 5 ä hair 


SF f. 1 8 


al 


the other. 
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ſors: forced him to ſhave himſelf and take his 
place in the Senate: and even then he continued 
to ſhew his reſentment of the affront he had re- 
ceived, giving his opinion only by an Aye or a 


No, or by moving from one ſide of the houſe to 
The cauſe of his friend now engag- 


ed him to ſpeak; this drew upon him the atten- 
tion of the fathers. They called to mind his me- 
rit and his paſt ſervices, were ſurprized at them- 


ſelves for having ſo long neglected a man of his 


worth and abilities, and Judged him a proper per- 


ſon to be joined with Nero in the Conſulſhip. 
But, when the Comitia met, Livius himſelf op- 
poſed his own election: If 1 am worthy, ſaid he, 


to be choſen Conſul a ſecond time, why was con- 
demned ? Or if my condemnation was juſt, why ſhould 
T be placed again at the helm? However, he was 


at length prevailed upon to accept of the dignity 


offered him. It fell to his lot to march againſt 
Aſarubal, and to Nero's to oppoſe Hannibal in 
Bruttium : But the reſt of the winter was ſpent in 
the celebration of games, proceſſions, and other 


religious ceremonies, | to TOME: the Gods . 


pitious. 


When the ſpring came, the Conſuls began to : 


«4 * @& < 


out of ſeven maritime colonies, whith had been 


_ hitherto exempted, by treaty, from furniſhing 
their contingents of troops, were deprived of that 
immunity, which was confirmed only to Ofia and 


Antium, The Volones were enrolled in the legions, 


and id gap ſent from Spain to Livius two thouſand 


. 4 legionaries, 


# 


55 
hair neglected, and his dreſs ſlovenly, till the Cen- * 27 45, 


ir 3 
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The Roman Er, Bock Iv, 


en, eight thouſand Spaniards. and Gauls, 
and eighteen . partly Amide, and 


245 = def Spaniſh., . 


Liv. B. 27. 
Fo” : al 


them had joined his army. The Carthoginian, 


Anda had come from Spainjo lh in much 


ſhorter time than Hannibal. He had found means 


to gain the good will of the Gaul. A great 


number of the A verni had liſted themſelves in 
his ſervice; and even the mountaineers of the 
Alps, being by this time ſenſible, that there was 
no deſign upon their cottages and poſſeſſions, 
and that their hills were only a road by which 
one powerful ſtate marched its armies to attack 
another, at a great diſtance from them, had been 
ſo far from oppoſing his march, that many of 


after. Pale the Alps, laid ſiege to Placentia, 


> While e was before the town, the Conſuls in 


1 * 


haſte ſet out for their reſpective provinces. 
tro found, as Livy would have us believe, that 
bl Prætor Haſtilius (who met him at Yenufia, 


and there reſigned the command of the troops 


to him) had, with ſome light armed cohorts, 


F: 47. 


e. . 


attacked all Hannibal's army on a march, killed 


4000 5 of his men, and taken nine ſtandards. . The 


ſame author adds, that Nero obtained a victory 


over Hannibal, by means of an ambuſh he placed 

behind the Cartbaginian army, ſlew 8000 of them 
and four elephants, and took 700. priſoners, - with 
the loſs only of 500 1 men; and in a ſecond engage- 
ment cut in pieces 2000. of the enemy. Soon at: 


ter this, four Gallic and two Numidiaz troopers, 
who Jad been. diſpatched with letters 0 the Car- 
GO. General from e, miſſir 


their 
9 8 


8. 
111  S. 
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way, fell into the hands of ſome Roman ſoldiers, Ber, Oh. 


in che neighbourhood of Tarentiim, ho carriet 
them before Q, Claudius, the Pro-Prætor; and e 
when dread of torture had made theſe 


——————— 


confeſs their errand, Claudius ſent them under a | 
guard, with the letters unopened, to the Conſul -- © + 
Nero at Canufium. Nero having cauſed theſe letters 
to be, That Aſdrubal was repairing to Umbria, 

and defered his brother to join him there; he ſent them 

ſtrait to the Senate, ſignifying to them by the 

ſame expreſs, that he was reſolved to march with 

6000 foot and 1000 horſe of his choiceft troops 


to reinforce his collegue, and give Aftdrwbal ba-. 
tle, before Hannibal could come to his aſſiſtance. 


This ſtep was contrary to the laws, which for- 
bad Generals to make war out of their on pro- 
vinces, or to enter thoſe of their collegues : But 
the Conſul imagined, that the preſent perilous 


circumſtances would juſtify his condu e. 


The meſſenger diſpatched, Nero ſent orders 


to the people of the ſeveral provinces through 
which he was to march, to have proviſions, horſes, 
carts, and all other accommodations, in readi- 


neſs. Then having cauſed a report to be ſpread, 

that he was going to force a Cartbaginian garriſon 

in a neighbouring city of Lucania, he left the 

of his Lieutenants, and in the night took the 
road to Picenum. When he was got to a conſider- Livy, B. 25, 


able diſtance from his camp, he diſcovered his in- 45 


tention to the detachment he had taken with him, 


7 -encouraged them to the enterprize by the 


proſſ pect 


. 


e 
e. 


n —— —e— . 
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bea ef We glory. they would acquire bya 
victory over Adrubal, in which, notwithſtanding 


the * of their number, they would be 
7 e to g _ = —_— 


Nero 1 def on, ina * at N ae the 


pine into a conſternation; ſome thought, that 


to leave an army without its General, and de- 


prived of its braveſt ſoldiers, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hannibal, was too bold a ſtep; others ap- 
proved the enterprize; and the leaſt equitable 


ſuſpended their. ane till 1 _—_ ſee 


Co 46. 


Zon. B. 9. 


Liv. B. 27. 
C. 47. 


the ſucceſs. 


In the mean a time the Conſul Fg near his ook | 


E camp, by whoſe advice he entered it in 
the night, to conceal his arrival from the enemy. 
A council of war was immediately held, in which 
many were for giving Nero's troops time to re- 


freſh. themſelves after ſo long a march; but the 
General himſelf oppoſed this motion, being in 
hopes to defeat Aſdrubal, and return to his camp 

at Caniſium, before Hannibal ſhould diſcover his 
abſence, or be able to take any advantage of it. 

Notwithſtanding the precautions uſed by the 
Romans to. conceal from the enemy the arrival 


of Nero, Aſerubal the next morning perceived 


that Livius had got a reinforcement; and ima- 


gining that Hannibal had been defeated, und: that 


the victorious army was come againſt him, he 

dceclined a battle, though he had already drawn 
e his men in order to engage and the next 

night, under favour of the darkneſs, he decamp- 

ed and took the road to Inſubria, reſolving to 


0 8 | wait 
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wait there for an anſwer from his brother, with 
certain intelligence of his ſituation. The two 
guides whom the Cartbaginian choſe to conduct 


him, proved unfaithful, and on a ſudden diſap- 


peared: So that the army was bewildered} and 


knew not what rout to take.” They marched all 
night along the banks of the Metaurus, a river in 


Umbria, Altrubal deſigning to paſs” it as ſoon as 


w——_ 


59 
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it was light : And while he purſued his tedious © 


march along the winding ſtream, the Romans had 


time to come up with him. He was forced to 


give battle in a diſadvantageous ſituation, and 
vhen his men were faint with thirſt, hunger, and 


want of reſt. Nay, he had loſt a great number 


of his ſoldiers in the night, eſpecially of the Gault, 
who, not able, or not willing to endure the fatigue 


of fo painful a, march, had laid themſelves down 
to ſleep. 'He ranged his' elephants, which, ac- 
cording to Polybius, were ten in number, in the 
front of his battle, before the center, which con- 


fiſted of his Ligurians. His Gauls he poſted in the 
left, on an eminence near the river; and, in the 

right, his Africans and Spaniards, which were the 
ſtrength of his army; and the whole was drawn © 
up very deep in file, The main body of the Ro. 


mans was led by L. Porcius, the Prætor, of Gaul, 
who with his forces had joined Livius before the 


Polyb. B. | 
11 e. . 
and Liv. 
B. 27. c. 48. 


arrival of Nero. This laſt took upon him the com- 


mand of the right wing, and Livius of che left. 
Aſdrubal, e that his Gault were ſecured 


by the advantage of their ſituation, made his 


greateſt efforts againſt the left of the enemy. 
"Figs the battle continued obſtinate a long time. 


* 


a 
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„ to attack the Gan and impatient of inaction, 
chaſe out the ſtouteſt of his ſoldiers, and, hav- 


| — 


fell upon the Africans: and Spanierds in flank and 
rear. Victory then declared for the Romans; and 


Je Roman Hihory. Book IV. 


At length Nero, unable to mount the eminence 


ing led them round the fear of their own army, 


Aſdrebal (after having performed all the duties 


ot a great General) ſeeing the entire rout of his 


troops, and unwilling to ſurvive their defeat, 


threw himſelf into the midſt of a Roman battalion, 


when the beafts grey unruly, their riders drove 
a fharp iron into the joint, where the head is ſet 


mans had 56,000 


ſoners; above 4000 Roman captives were found 


in the enemy's camp; the Romans loſt, in the ac- 


tion, 8000 men. But Polybrns ſays, that of the 


rw en — aner. and of 

B. Tors were ſo fatigued with ſaughtering their ene- 
8 mies, that the next day, when advice was brought 
ing, that a large body of Ligarians and G/al- 


Fine Gauls (who eit 2 


er had not been in the bat- 
tle or had eſcaped from it) were going off in great 


Aiſorder, without leaders and without enſigns, 

and that it would be very eaſy to put them all 
to the ſword; No matter, ſaid he, ler _ re · 
nn 1 4 


$4 > 


the quickeſt method of diſpatching thoſe animals, 
a method invented by Aſdrubal. According to 
the Latin Hiſtorian, the Carthagi 

men Killed in the battle, and 5400 taken pri- 
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our bravery, Nero ſet out from the camp of his Y- 


collegue the night after the battle, and in ſix 
days time reached his own camp at Cums. 

The joy of the people at Rome, on the news of 
this ſucccks, was equal to the fears they had bern 
in, da) account! of Nerds marrh. It quite chang - 


. ed the face of the city: from this time the ci- 
tizens ventured to make contraths, tai bt and N 


ſell, lend money, and pay debts, as ſecurely as in 


à time of pence. Nero, at his return to his camp, 


ordered ¶ ſdrubals head, which he Had biougbe 


with, him, to be thrown: before the advanced 
guards of the enemy, and fone Afritan priſdners 


to be expoſed in chains to their ine. Tw of 


theſe ꝑriſaners he ſet at liberty. and dent them to 
[ camp, te give n the 
The Cartbaginian, ſtruck with a blow 

0 fass 0 his Republic and his family, is ald co 
have cried out. It is libe ibe fortune of Carthage: 
He immediately decamped, and retired into. Nrur- 
tium With all his forces. Thither he tranſplanted 


ron forge — — 


who ſtin adbered to him; preparing to defend 


chis corner ok {tady, fioce-he was .ohaliged- 0 dba 
don the xeſt of it. t how: 2318. ink . 109 


IO add to the Wende fortpne of the Republic 
this year, the Pro-Conſul Sulpicius, in conjunction 


with Atralus King of Pergamus and the other al- 
lies, had kept Philip. employed in Greece, and 
thereby ſecured Naꝶ from an invaſion from that 


quarter. And Levinus had gained a victory over 


the Carthaginians at ſea, and ſent a large fopply of 0 
corn from Sicily to Rome. 7 
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F rom ſome motive not known, the Romans 


v»ere deſirous of having a Dictator to preſide at 
the approaching elections. Nero named his Col- 


legue Livius to that dignity. "9, Cæcilius Me- 


_ rellns} and L. Veturius Philo, who had both diſ- 


V. R. 547. 
Bef. Chr. 
205. 
246 Conſ. 


Polyb. B. 


11. C. 17. 


in, the prodigious number of towns he took, 
the various turns of fortune he experienced; and 

the difficult ſituations in which he oſten found 
himſelf, during the cqurſe of a ſixteen cars war, 


ringuiſhed: themſelves by their valeur in the laſt 


campaign under Livius, were choſen Conſuls. 


Fheſe new Generals had orders to earry on the 
war jointly in Bruttium againſt Hannibal. And 


now, ſtrange as it may appear, the Carthaginian 


made himſelf feared; even in the low condition 


to which the defeat and death of his brother 


had reduced him: He gained ſome 


over the Conſuls, in the plains of Conſentia and 0 
they durſt not attack him in: his? camp! Ham- 
bal never appeared: greater than in his adverſity. 
Who, N that conſiders attentively : 


Hannibals conduct, how many great: battles he 
fought, how many leſſer actions he was engag ed 


which che alone ſupported againſt the moſt 


den things can belp es his extraordinary” | 
a "According to Ai, lin Hr. c. 91 he, took no leſs 


powerful ſtate ia the world : Who that conſiders 


chan 400 in Italy. 


war. He carried it on in Irahy by himſelf; in Spain 
« by his brothers, firſt Aarubal, then Mage; in Sicily by 
1 er, and e by When, Le and i in 


-b Polyb.' de Virt. & Vit. FI "ap "Lib. 9. tells us, hat 
Hannibal was the ſole ſpring and director of the ſecond Punic 


Sx Fi 9 


” ' Greece by "_ Philip. * 
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talents as a General? And though, during all 
that time, he kept the field with his army, and 
that army was a mixture of Afritans,” Spaniards, 

Gauls; Garthagimans, Italians, and Greeks,. dif- 
fering in their laws, cuſtoms and languages, and 
having no other bond of union but his command; 

and though they were often in want of neceſſa- 


ries, [eſpecrlly, adds. Lavy,,, when a Li 


2344 


in its proſperity, much leſs be ee e by ſo 
long a war, and when! its inhabitants were. forced 
to leave tilling their lands, to inliſt as ſoldiers] 
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ſuck was the excellence of Hannibal's dilcipline; 
that no ſedition ever happened amongſt his troops, 


no mutiny againſt the General. d d oel 
Polybius adds, that had the Corthandati invad- 


ed the other parts of the world firſt, and reſerved 


Italy for his laſt attempt, it is not to be doubted, 


but he would have ſucceeded in all his under- 
takings: But having begun where he ſhould have 
ended, his illuſtrious actions found their period 
on the ſame theatre, w herr er had their com- 
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ep. 16. 10 is ſaid to have defeated Aſarubal, 
52, and and driven hit over the Pyrenees, he aſſembled 


the priſoners, amounting to 10,000 foot and 
2000 horſe : He ordered the Africans to be ſold, 
but 'the'Spanrards he diſmiſſed, without ranſom. 


This act of generoſſty had fuch an effect upon 


the Spaniards in general, that they with onę voice 
ſalutecd him King. The Roman anſwered, that 
z td him the 


title was that of Impe- 
4e rater, which fis ſoldiers: gave him; that the 


name of King, ſo much reſpected i in other 


year in Spain. 


* places, was intolerable at Rome: That, if to 


„ Rade "royal ſoul vas in their ſititarion the 


«"higheft' character among men, they might 


_ « ſilently think of him as they pleaſed, but he 
e defired they 


would forbear the appellation.” 
There ſeems to have been no more action this 


rals in that country, Mago, the brother of Han- 


#ibal, and Aſdrubal, the fon of Ciſco, each with 


an army. Mago reſigned his troops to Aſarnbal, 


and went into the Baleares to make new levies 
there, while the latter poſted himſelf in Ly/fitania 


near the Streights of Gades. . 


Scipio wintered at 
Tarraco. 


The Carthaginians had two Gene- 


; r 
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The year followin 


and 500 horſe, routed the united forces of Mago 


and Hanno, which latter had been ſent from 
Africa with an army to ſupply the plate: of 
Hanno was taken 


Hannibal's brother Aſ,rubal. 
priſoner in the action, but Mago eſcaped with 


his broken troops to Aſdrubal (the ſon of Giſco.) 
Theſe, with their united ſtrength, marched from 


g, Sanus, the Pro-Pretor 
under Scipio, with a ee of - 10,000 foot 


6 35 


Y, R. 546. "4 


Gades into Bætica, in order to protect their allies 
in that country, but at the approach of Scipio, 


were obliged to return to the place from whence 


they came. Upon their departure, the Pro- Con- 
ſul ſent his brother Lucius to beſiege Oringi, a 


city of importance at the head of the Bætis, | 


and after the reduction of that town, retired to 
Tarraco for the winter. 

Mago, having employed himſelf for fins time 
in making levies among the Spaniards, brought 
ſuch recruits to Aſdrubal, that the army conſiſted 
of 54,000, ſome ſay 74,000 men. With theſe 


forces the two Generals, in conjunction with 


Maſiniſſa, marched the following ſpring in queſt 


of the Romans, and encamped in a vaſt plain 


near a town called Si/pia, on the confines of 
Eatica. 
ſurprizing preparations, thought it neceſſary for 


Scipio, upon the news of the enemy's 


Y. R. 547. 


bim alſo to arm the Spaniards z but remembring 


the misfortune that befel his father and uncle, 


to be 
occa- 


by relying on them too much, he reſolve 
cautious of employing them on 
ſions. 


and 3000 horſe, he moved from Tarrdeo, march- 
V. 


Vor. F 


Having ſwelled his army to 4.54000 fogs | 


OF 
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V. Ber. Or 47» ed towards the Carthaginians, and pitched his 


4 ; ConC. 
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Polyb. L. 
VI. c. 20. 


his Romans in the center. 
For when the day came, on 


which he reſolved to give battle, he changed 


camp in the ſame plain with them. 


The two armies were frequently drawn up 


before their entrenchments; and as Scipio ob- 


ſerved, that Aſdrubal always placed his beſt 


troops, which were his Africans, in the cen- 
ter, and his Spaniards in the two wings, he con- 
ftantiy poſted his Spaniards in the wings, and 
But this he did to de- 
ceive the enemy. 


this diſpoſition, and placed his legionaries in the 
two wings, and the Spaniards in the middle. In 
this order he marched out of his camp very 
early in the morning, and ſent his cavalry and 
the light armed foot to provoke the enemy; 
inſomuch that Aſdrubal was obliged to draw out 


his men before they had taken their uſual re- 


freſhment. In the mean time Scrpio advanced 
with his infantry. - At his appreach, his cavalry 
and Velites, purſuant to orders, ceaſed the fight, 
and retired through the intervals of the foot. 

He then directed " his center to move on ſlowly, 


but his wings to advance very faſt, the cavalry . 


and light armed men at the ſame time moving 


from the rear, and extending themſelves to fall 


- upon the enemy in flank. Thus the braveſt of 
his troops came'to an engagement with the weak- 
eſt of the oppoſite army, and defeated them 
before the two centers could join battle. And 
the great prudence of the Roman General, in 
this conduct, was viſible, when after he had 


: routed the enemies wing, 23 came to attack 


— 
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_ their center; for the Africans made fo ſtout a Y. R. 11 
reſiſtance, as almoſt quite diſheartened the E. 
mans; inſomuch that Scipio (as One author re- 


lates) was forced to diſmount, and throw him- 
ſelf, ſword in hand, into the midſt of the ene- 


my*s battalions, before he could engage his men 


ry 
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to make the neceſſary efforts to complete the 


victory. But then the Africans gave ground, 
and the ſlaughter was terrible. Aſdrubal, with 


the thought of fortifying himſelf there, and re- 
tired in the night towards the ſhore of the ocean, 
Scipio purſued, and came up with him; and, 
after a ſecond laughter, the three chiefs, A, 
drubal, Mago, and Maſini miſſa, had no more than 
ſix thouſand men left about them, and theſe 


for the moſt part diſarmed. With all expedition 


they gained the ſummit of a ſteep hill, and there 
entrenched themſelves as well as they could. 
Aſdrubal perceiving that theſe remains of his 
army continually lefſened, abandoned them in 


the night. The ſea was near, he found ſhips 


ready to fail, and embarked for Gades. Scipio be- 


| the runaways, gained the camp; but the Sa- 
niards deſerted him ſo faſt, that he laid aſide 


Ing baden of Aſldrubal's flight, left Silanus with 0 


ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe to be- 


ſiege the enemy's camp, and he himſelf with the 


reſt of his forces marched back to Tarraco. After 


his departure, Maſiniſſa had private conferences 
with Silanas, and entered into engagements to 
favour the Roman cauſe. Mago eſcaped to Gades 
with ſome ſhips which Aſdrubal had ſent him; 
and the ſoldiers abandoned by their Generals, 
8 8 2 : | either 
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either went over to the enemy, or diſperſed them- 
ſelves up and down the country. | 


The Carthaginian power in Spain was now al- 
moſt totally reduced; but the Pro-Conſul did 


not confine his views to Spain alone. He began 


to think of paving his way to Africa. Syphax, 


King of Maſæßhlia, was now in alliance with 


Liv. B. 
28. c. 17. 


the Caribaginians; and, as Scipio knew that the 


| Numidian's friendſhip to them would not be 


more conſtant than their good fortune, he ſent 


his friend Lælius to perſuade him to break the 


treaty. Lelius's arguments wrought conviction; 
but he being only a ſubaltern in Scipio's army, 
the King inſiſted, for his greater ſecurity, upon 


having a perſonal conference with the Pro-Con- 


ſul himſelf; and he proteſted, that if Scipio would 


come into Numidia, he ſhould be received there 


with honour, and diſmiſſed with ſatisfaction. 


The Roman conſidered the hazard of ſuch: an 


enterprize; but being above the fear of danger, 


when he had the intereſt of his Republic in 
view, (leaving Marcius at Tarraco, with a part 
of his troops, and ordering Silanus with the 


EL reſt to New Carthage,) embarked with Lælius for 


Africa, and arrived at the capital of King Syphas. 


Aſarubal happened to arrive there the ſame day 


from Spain; and nothing could be more agree- 
able to the Numidian Prince, than to fee two Ge- 


nerals of the two moſt powerful nations in the 


world, at his court, at the ſame time; and both 


come to ſeek his alliance. He firſt put on the 
| perſon of a mediator, and would have had Scipio 
enter into a conference with the Carthaginian, in 


order 
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n order to an amicable accommodation. But Scipio Th Re 547+ 
| excuſed himſelf, as not having received any 205- 

al- commiſſion from his Republic to treat of peace. 246 — . 
lid However, he accepted of an invitation to dine 

an at the King's table with Aſdrubal. And then not __ 5 ho 
ax, only Syphax, a ſtranger to the Roman manners, 

1th but even Aſdrubal a Cartbaginian, a mortal ene- 

the my, was charmed with his converſation. The 

be latter is reported to have ſaid, That he did 

ent not queſtion but Syphax and his kingdom 

the * would ſoon be at the devotion of the Romans, 

on; „ ſuch an art had Scipio of conciliating to him 

my, * the hearts of men: That the Cartbaginians 

pon „need not enquire how Spain was loſt, but 
on- how Africa might be preſerved : That Scipio's 
uld voyages were not voyages of pleaſure; that 
here « he would not have croſſed the ſea with only 
ion. <« two veſſels, nor put himſelf in the power of a 
an « King whoſe honour he had never tried, but 
ger, with a view to gain all Africa. ” Aſarubal judg- 
c in ed rightly. Syphax entered into a treaty with : 
part Scipio ; and, leſt the Roman, in his return to 

the Spain, ſhould be attacked at ſea by Aldrubai”s 
s for galleys, kept the Carthaginians with him, and Appin in 
phax. amuſed them till the Pro- Conſul was brd E 
day rived at New Carthage, 
gree/ His chief buſineſs now was to pn the na- _ oy. 
Ge- tions and cities which had ſignalized themſelves 
1 the againſt the Romans, and to keep the Spaniards in 

both awe by examples of ſeverity. He marched in 


n the perſon to beſiege Iliturgi, and ſent Marcius to 
Scipio inveſt Caſtulo. The former, which, Livy ſays, 
in, in bad revolted to the enemy after the death of the 
order 1 F 3 two 
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two Scipios, was taken by aſſault, ſacked and 
burnt; and men, women, and children, put 
to the ſword. The latter capitulated, and was 


more favourably treated. From Caſtulo, Marcius 


went and appeared before Mapa, a city obſti- 


nately devoted to the l The inha- 


bitants, being deſperate, brought all their move- 


ables, and threw them in a heap in the market- 
place; and then putting their wives and chil- 


dren on the top of the pile, and encompaſſing 
it with faggots, they choſe out fifty of the moſt 
ſteady of the citizens to guard this dear depoſi- 


tum; and ſpoke to them in the following man- 


Liv. B. 29. 
C. 22. 


: Be aſſured, we will eitber repulſe the Ro. 
$a or all periſh. in the attempt. F we are 
overcome, do you, upon the firſt news of the enemy's 


approach, ſave the bonuur and liberty of our wives 
and children. Firſt make uſe of your ſwords, and 


then of fire, to preſerve theſe remains of an unfor- 


tunate people from captivity and infamy. After this 
they did not wait to be attacked, but marched 


out at one of the gates, in good arder, to 
give battlez and all died fighting; And the 
news of this ſlaughter produced another in the 


heart of the city: The fifty Aſtepans diſcharged 


Liv. B. 28. 
LE 


their truſt, and then threw themſelyves into the | 


flames. 


Whilſt Marcius was s executing vengeance on | 


theſe cities, Scipio returned to New Carthage, 


where he entertained his army with a fight of 


gladiators, in honour to the manes of his father 


and uncle, purſuant to a vow he had made, 


On this prcaſien, two Span Princes are ſaid ta 
Have 
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have fought in duel with each other for a prin- 
cipality. During theſe diverſions, ſome deſerters 
arrived from Gades, the only city of Spain in 


the Cartbagiman intereſt ; and upon their report 
of a conſpiracy, among the Gaditani, to put the 
Romans into poſſeſſion of the place, Scipio diſpatch- 


ed Marcius, with ſome troops by land, and Læ- 
lius by ſea, with eight ſhips, to carry on the en- 
terprize. But Lelius, in his paſſage, having met 


and defeated eight Cartbaginian triremes, learnt 
from the priſoners, that the conſpirators at Gades 


7* 
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had been diſcovered, and ſent in chains to Car- 


thage to be tried there. Whereupon he gave 
Marcins notice of it, adviſing him to lead back 


his troops; and he ONE likewiſe returned to 


New Carthage. ' 

And now it ene how 1 dees 
preſence was, both to preſerve his conqueſts in 
Spain, and to maintain diſcipline in the army. 
He happened to fall dangerouſſy ſick; and Fame 
made his caſe worſe than it was; nay, a report 


prevailed that he was dead; and this had ſuch an 


effect, that not only Indibilis (a petty King be- 
fore mentioned) and his brother Mandonius, who 


had not been rewarded ſuitably to their ex- 


Liv. B. 23. 
c. 24. 


pectations, immediately revolted from the Ro- 


mans, and ſtirred up the Celtiberians againſt them; 


but eight thouſand Roman legionaries, who were 


incamped on the banks of the Sacro, to keep 


that part of Spain in awe, mutimed, caſt off 
their leaders, (who would not enter into their 
meaſures) and choſe two inſolent comman ſol- 


—_ Atrius and Albins, to conduct them. And 


1 the 
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height, that they uſurped the conſular dignity, 
and ordered Li&ors to walk before them. The 


pretence for the mutiny was want of pay, which 
they had not received for ſix months, They 
alſo demanded to be led againſt the enemy, or 
if Spain was already FREY ta be permitted to 
return to Italy. 


The Pro-Conſul 9 his health; but 


was much embarraſſed how to manage the mu- 
tineers, ſo as not to puſn them to extremities, 


and yet ta make ſuch examples as ſhould keep 


his troops in their duty. He at length decoy- 
ed them to New Caribage, by promiſing to pay 


them their arrears there, and by giving ſuch 
orders as deceived them into a belief, that the 


troops with him were immediately to go, under 
the command of Silanus, upon an expedition a- 


gainſt Indibilis and Mandonius; which would leave 
the Pro- Conſul abſolutely at the mercy of the 


malcontents. Full of theſe hopes, they entered 


the city, Scipio had before ſent ſeyen Tribunes 


preak of day, Silanus, who was to lead away the 
en troops ar to make preparation 
Obs For 


to them, to ſupply the place of thoſe whom 


they had driven away. And theſe, who had 


by an artful conduct gained the confidence of 
the rebels, were ordered each of them to invite 
five of the moſt gyilty to his houſe, make them 


drink plentifully, then bind them, and give 


the general notice of the ſucceſs. Thirty-five 
of the mutineers were thus ſecured, without the 


knowledge of the reſt. The next morning, by 


of Rome. 
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for his march, and drew. up his manipuli near 
the gates: But he had ſecret orders to return 
into the heart of the city, upon a ſignal agreed 


on. Scipio, at à proper time, Se. the uſual 
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notice for his ſoldiers to aſſemble in the mar- 


ket-· place; and upon the firſt ſound of the 


trumpet, the ſeditious all ran thither without 
their arms, as the laws required. Silanus, at the 
ſame time, brought back his armed troops, 


and ſurrounded the aſſembly. The Pro-Contul 
in a long harangue, expoſtulated with the mu- 


Liv. B. 23, 


tineers on the baſeneſs and folly of their late 


proceeding, when the ſum of their grievances - 
could amount to no more than this : That their 
General, being fick, had neglected to pay them at 


the uſual time. As ſoon as he had ended. his 


ſpeech, the names of the thirty-five chiefs: of = 
the revolt who had been already condemned by 
i council of war, were called over; they ap- | 


peared before the Tribunal half naked, were 


whipped, and afterwards beheaded by the 


Lictors. Then the Herald called over the names 
of all the reſt of the mutineers ; the General 
took the military oath of them anew ; and thus 


ended the ſedition, 


Scipio was yet at Nerv * when he. re- 


258 ceived an account that Jndibilis and Mandonius 


had raiſed an army among their ſubjects and 
allies, of twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 


ſand five hundred horſe, and were living upon 
free quarter, in the territories of the friends 
It was neceſſary to put a ſtop to the 

l of theſe faithleſs E and to employ 


the 


Liv. B. 23. 


c. 32. 
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effect: The reſolution I have taken to puniſh the 
perfidious- Spaniards, gives me much leſs uneaſineſs 


De Roman Hi/tory. 
the ſeditious troops (who were now quiet, and 
had received their pay) jointly with the reſt, 
in the expedition. Scipis therefore having aſſem- 
bled all in the market- place, ſpoke to this 


| than the vengeance I was forced to execute on the 


late mutineers. Among 
| been attached io my father, and the companions of 


teilt bout tears, 


thirds of their army, the reft eſcaped with In- 
 dibilis and Mandonius. 


F our allies, and burn their houſes. 
iben and clear the plains of theſe Banditti ; ner let 


theſe, I found none but 
citizens of Rome, or en old ſoldiers who had 


my viffories, I could not do juſtice upon them 
But among thoſe I am going to 
puniſh, I ſhall find none but ſtrangers and ingrates, 
robbers and their leaders, who lay waſte the fields 
Let us go 


it be ſaid, that in this province, ſo happily ſubdued, 
wwe _ in arms one fingle enemy of the Roman 

me. Whilft the Pro-Conſul was ſpeaking, he 
— a and joy painted on every face; and 


taking advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of 


his ſoldiers, he immediately began his march. 
In fourteen days he came up with the enemy 
in the country of the Sedetani, and there gained 
a complete victory. The Spaniards loft about two 


- Theſe brothers had now 


no 1 but in the clemeney of the conque- 
Mandonius came and fell at the Pro- Con- 
5 ful feet, begging pardon for the King, and for 
himfelf. He laid the blame of their revolt on 
the misfortunes of the times, and the unaccount- 


able effect which the report of Scjpio's death had 
cauſed 
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cauſed in the minds of men, even of the Romans Ef G 


themſelves. The Pro-Conful gave him the fol- 


lowing anſwer : Both Indibilis and yau haue deſerv- 


ed to die; live nevertheleſs, and owe your lives to 


ny favour, and the favour of the Roman people. 
T fhall not diſarm you: That would loat ul if I 
feared you, Neither will I take vengeance upon your 

blameleſs. boftages, ſhould you again rebel, but upon 
your ſelues. Conſider therefore whether 'you-fhall lite 
better to feel the effects of our clemency in peace, 
or to experience the ſeverity of our revenge. Scipio 
carried his reſentments no farther; only he oblig- 
ed the two Princes to furniſh him with a large ſum 


parts; gave one to Silanus, to conduct it to 
Tarraco; and ordered Marcius to lead the other 


to the ſhores of the ocean. He himſelf a 


the latter ſoon after near Gade. 
The Pro- Conſul's chief deſign in this j n 

was to fix Maſiniſſa in the intereſt of Roms: The 

Numidian, who was then at Gadet with Maga, 


delayed concluding an alliance with the Re- 


public, till he ſhould confer with Scipio in per- 


ſon, and have his ſanction to the treaty. Upon 


the approach of the Roman General, Mfimſſa 


46 Cond; 
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of money. Then he divided his army into two 


28. 


c. . 


repreſenting to Mago, that the cavalry were not 


only a burthen to the iſland, but would bo ruined) 
by ination and want of forage, obtained leave 


to tranſport them to the continent. He was na 
ſoaner landed, but he ſent three Numidiam chiefs 


to the Pro-Conſul; wha, with them, fixed the! 


time and place for an interview. Maſhiſſa had al- 
ready conceived a high opinion of Scipio, and 


„ was 
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Bet. Oe was confirmed in that opinion by the firſt ſight 
„ of him. The Pro- Conſul had an equal mixture 
— of majeſty and ſweetneſs in his countenanee; 
be was in his full ſtrength, and in the bloom of 
manly beauty. His hair flowed down his back 
to a great length. There was nothing affected, 
or too negligent about him; his habit plain, but 
neat, and ſuch as became a ſoldier, who deſpiſed 
the ſtudied elegancies of dreſs. The Numidian 
began with a compliment. of thanks for Scipio's 
having formerly ſent him back his nephew, ta- 
ken priſoner in bartle; affuring him, that ever 
| fince that time he had been ſeeking the op- 
portunity which now preſented itſelf, and deſired 
nothing more earneſtly than a ſtrict union with 
Scipio and Rome. He added, that if the Re- 
public would ſend the Pro-Conſul into Africa at 
the head of an army, he did not doubt but 
the domination of Cartbage would ſoon be at 
an end. Scipio returned theſe advances with 
dignity and politeneſs; and was extremely pleaſ- 
ed to engage in his intereſt a prince, who, in 
every battle, had been the ſoul of the enemy's 
cavalry ; and whoſe very aſpect promiſed a man 
of ſpirĩt. The treaty concluded, Scipio ſer out 
for Tarraco. The Numidian concealed the true 
deſign of his excurſion, by pillaging ſome part 
of the continent, before he went back to G. des; 
5] and Mago ſoon after abandoned the place, hav- - 
Liv'B 5 ing received orders to go to the aſſiſtance of his 
* brother Hannibal in Tah). 
The Cartbaginian ſignalized his W from 
Cale, by cruel WOE? and oppreſſions. He 
13 r 
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t ſtripped the temples, plundered the public trea- ul — 
e ſury, and forced private perſons to give him 2056. 
; their gold and ſilver. His view was, with this — —— 
F money to raiſe new levies among the Ligurians | 
k in Ciſalpine Gaul, But as he coaſted along Spain 

5 | in his way thither, he formed a raſh deſign of 

it ſurprizing New Carthage, and in the attempt loſt / 
d eight hundred men. After this misfortune he 

n returned to Gades, where finding the gates ſhut 

s againſt him, he retired to Cimbis, a neighbouring 

a- city. From thence he ſent deputies to the Ga- 

er ditani, (who were themſelves a colony of Phe- 

p- nicians, as well as the Carthaginians) to com- 

d - plain of their proceedings. The chief magiſtrate 

th and the treaſurer of the city went out to him, 

85 and aſſured him, that the refuſal he had met with 

ar was owing wholly to the populace, whom the 

ut Cartbaginian ſoldiers had plundered at their de- 

at poarture. This civility Mago returned with cruel- - 

th ty, cauſing the deputies to be inhumanly ſcourg- 

al- ed, and afterwards crucified. | He then ſteered his 

in courſe towards the Baleares, landed at the iſland  —- 
y's now called Minorca, forced two thouſand of the 

an inhabitants into the ſervice of his Republic, and 

ut ſent them to Cartbage. Winter approaching, he 

ue did not fail for Italy till the ſpring. . | 
art As ſoon as Mago had left Spain, the Gaditani Zon. B. 3. 
1 ſubmitted to the Romans; and Scipio's conqueſt Lis. B. 23. 
w- - was complete. Before he got back to Tarraco, 38. 

his two new Pro-Conſuls, Cornelius Lentulus and 

5  Manlius Acidinus, arrived in the port with com · 

om miſſions from the Senate, one to govern Hitber 

He Spain, the other Further Spain. Scipio ſurrendered 


— 


ps 
e 
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up, the | faſves and, attended by his brother 
Lucius, and his friend Lehus, immediately ſet n 


with ten ſhips for Itaſy. 


 Yolted, and engaged ſeveral of the Spaniſh na- 


tions to take arms to recover their independence. 


They got together 30, ooo foot, and about 4000 


horſe. Lentulus and Acidinus endeavoured to 


bring them back to obedience by negotiations. 
Theſe proving inffectual, a battle enſued ; In- 
dibilis was ſlain, the confederate army totally 


routed, 13,000 of them Killed, and 800 m 


priſoners. 


The Spaniards, to preſerve their countries Goin 


the ravages of the enemy, ſeized Mandonius with 


the other heads of the revolt, and ſent them 


in cuſtody to the camp of the Pro-Conſuls, 


who had inſiſted on this as a condition of their 


| ſhewing mercy to the vanquiſhed. Thus was the 


confederacy broken ; and Spain continued for 


ſome N in Finch 


3 
* , 


P way 
Mandonius, deſpiſing the new Pro-Conſuls, re- 
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5  FouRTEENTH Vran of the War. 


Scipio choſen — goes into Sicily fo prepare for 
On Afri: ä 
He ſurpriſes Locri. The cractties exerciſd by the ö 
Pro-Prætor Pleminius in that city. 

The Romans ſend for the Goddeſs Cybele from 

Peſſinus in Phrygia. A miracle . at ber 
_ | | 


H E N Scipio arrived from . ai 
did not immediately enter within the „ 33. 
walls of Rome, but according to the eſtabliſhed _ 
cuſtom of Generals, continued in the ſuburbs, till 
the Senate, aſſembled in the temple of Bellona, 
had heard the relation of his expeditions. He -” 
gave them a detail of his exploits, told them 
how many battles he had fought, how many 
towns he had taken, and what nations he had 
ſubdued, adding, that though he had found in 8 
Spain four Carthaginian Generals at the head of : 
tour flouriſhing armies, yet he had not left in 
the country one Carthaginian in arms. But 
| though Scipio deſerved a triumph, he demanded 
it but faintly, as knowing that the laws were 
againſt his having that honour : His appoint- 
ment to the Pro. Conſulſhip had been extraor- 
dinary, and out of rule: He had not paſſed to 
it from the Conſulſhip, nor had he taken the 
nen of an army under the ſanction of the 


| Greater 


n 
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Auſpices, like the Conſuls. However, he 


© adorned his entry into Rome by a great quantity 
of ſilver, which he had brought from Spain for 
the public treaſury, and which was er before 


him in the proceſſion. 


And now the Comitia being held for electing 


new Conſuls, it is not to be expreſſed with what 


zeal the Centuries gave their ſuffrages in favour 


of Scipio, though he had not yet attained to the 


years cuſtomarily required for that dignity, being 
only between twenty-eight and twenty- nine years 


of age. The Collegue appointed him was P. 


5 Licinius Craſſus, ſurnamed Dives, who being at 


this time Pontifex Maximus, an office which con- 


= fined him to 1/aly, the province of Sicily was 
. given- to Scipio without drawing lots. But Scipio 
could not be ſatisfied, unleſs he had alſo a com- 


miſſion to go immediately with an army into Af. 


rica. The matter was debated in the Senate. Sci- 
dio depending upon the favour of the people, had 


not ſcrupled openly to give out, that he had been 


: appointed Conſul, Not only to carry on the war, 


Plut. life 


of Fabius. 


ut to finiſk it; that this could. be done no other 
way than by bis tranſporting an army into Af 
rica; and that if the Senate ſkould oppoſe this defien, 
Be would have recourſe to the people, and put it in 
execution by their authority. Theſe unguarded 
words had given great offence. to the Fathers. 
Old Fabius, now preſident of the Senate, de- 
chred loudly againſt the pretenſions of the young 
- Conſul, and employed all his eloquence to 
hinder his being ſent into Africa. In a long and 


| ſtudied — he ſet forth the difficulties of. 
| ”—0u | 
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ſuch an enterprize, the fatal conſequences which 


might attend it, and the neceſſity of driving Han- 
- nibal out of Ila, before the war could ſafely be 


carried into the neighbourhood of Carthage. He 
ſaid, it would be endleſs to enumerate all the in- 
ſtances of Kings and Generals, who, by raſh in- 


vaſions of foreign countries, had ruined them- 


ſelves and their armies. He mentioned the ir- 
reparable miſchief which had happened to the 


81 
v. R. 548. 
Ee | 
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Athenians, by their deſcent upon Sicihy, in purſu- 


ance of the advice of Alcibiades, a noble youth, | 


and an expert General. But he inſiſted eſpe- 


_ cially on the more reſcent and intereſting ex- 
_ ample of MAtilius Regulus, the cataftrophe of 


whoſe fortune, fair in its beginning, ought .to 


be a uſeful leſſon to them. And Fabius took 
great pains to guard againſt the ſuſpicion of his | 


being actuated by emulation or jealouſy of ano- 


ther's glory in this oppoſition to Scipio's deſires. 


$6 *: faid he, am. grown old in the poſſeſſion of | - 


* honours. Two Dictatorſhips, five Conſul- 


* ſhips, the ſucceſs of my counſels, many Vic- 


* ries raiſe me above any rivalſhip with a young 


General, not yet come to the years of my fon. 


When I was Dictator, and in the full career of 
glory, and when my General of the horſe, a 


man inceflantly declaiming againſt me, was 


put upon an equality with me in the com- 


* mand, (an unprecedented hardſhip)” no one : 
heard me, either in the Senate or in the afſem- 


« blies of the people, refuſe to acquieſce. And 


it likely that now, in my old age, when 


« weary of public affairs, weary of the world, 
n . 8 * and 
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« and even of life itſelf, I ſhould enter into an 


«© emulation with a youth, a General in the 


<« prime of life, full of vigour and activity; 


e or that I expect to have the province of 
« Africa aſſigned to me, if it ſhould be denied 


to him? No, I am content with the glory I 


have acquired. It is enough for me to have 
* hindered Hannibal from compleating his con- 
$6 queſt, that by younger Captains, you that 
are in the flower of your age and ftrength, 
* he might be afterwards entirely overcome. 
„But you will pardon me, P. Cornelius, if I, 
5 5 who, for the ſake of the commonwealth, al- 
4 ways neglected popular applauſe, and my 


% own private advantage, cannot now to the 
<« real welfare of the Republic prefer the ima- 


4. ginary intereſts of your glory. I ſay, ima- 

"a6 ginary intereſts. For no ſooner will you have 
a view of that coaſt, whither you are ſo eager 
to fail, than you will be ſenſible that your cx- 


7 "0h ploits in Spain were but ſport and play, in 


* compariſon of what you will have to do in 
* Africa. In Spain you landed at Emporiz, a 
* confederate port; and, through countries in 


alliance with Rome, or guarded by Roman 
troops, you marched fate and undiſturbed 


« to New Carthage, which you. had opportunity 
<« to beſiege, without fear of moleſtation from 


_ any one of the Carthaginian Generals, who 


. no friendly port to receive your fleet, no ally 
to add ſtrength to your army—— unleſs you 
8 «. truſt to . and the n You truſt- 


e 


4 were then all at a great diſtance. In Africa, 
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« ed them once; let that ſuffice: Raſhineſs Y, 


„ js not always fortunate. The fraudulent 


« ſometimes procure themſelves credit by fi- 


© moment, and when it can ſerve a weighty in- 
« tereſt. Syphax and Maſiniſſa, it is not to be 


* doubted, would gladly be more powerful in 


% Africa than the Carthaginians; but it is as lit- 


.* tle to be queſtioned, they had rather Carthage 


« ſhould have the ſuperiority there than ſtrang- 
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« delity in ſmall things, that they may after- _ 
« wards the more eaſily deceive in matters of 


« ers. Emulation prevails amongſt thoſe pow- 


« ers, while the fear of foreign arms is yet re- 


© mote: Let them but once ſee the Roman ban- 


* ners diſplayed in Africa, and they will all 
run together as to extinguiſh a fire, that 
« threatens the general deſtruction. What if 
% Carthage, confiding in the ſtrength. of her 
walls, the fidelity of her allies, and the unani- 


% mity of all the States around her, ſhould re- 


* ſolve, when the ſees Taly no longer guarded 
by you and your troops, to pour in upon us 


* 2 new army from Africa? Or order Mago, 
* who. is even now with a fleet on the coaſt 
| © of Liguria, to join his brother Hannibal? We 


« ſhould then be in the ſame terror as when 
* Aſdrubal invaded Italy, that A/drubal, whom 
* you, who, with your army, are to inveſt not 


*. only Carthage, but all Africa, ſuffered to lip 
through your hands into this country. You 
« will ſay, you vanquiſhed him. Be it ſo. But 1 


* could” wiſh then, for your own ſake, as well 


a6 for the fake of the Republic, that you 


G 2 | AMC; 
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L-R- $68. had not opened a paſſage for the ſame van- 
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« quiſhed man to come into Day. However, 
let us aſcribe to your wiſe conduct every en- 


i terprize of yours that proſpered, and all your 
* j11 ſucceſs to fortune and the chance of war. 


* The more brave and the more worthy you are, 


e the more it concerns your country and all 


And will you be ſtronger in that country, and 


. iftreſsful war. Conſider how 3 ur 


<* Ttaly to retain ſuch a protector. That where- 


ever Hannibal is, there is the principal feat of 
< this war, you yourſelf allow, ſince to draw 


cc him into Africa is your ſole Pretence for paſ- 


« ſing thither. With Hannibal therefore you 


„ purpoſe to contend, whether here or there. 


alone, than here, when joined by your Col- 
< legue and his army ? Will Hannibal be weaker 


in the neighbourhood of Carthage, and ſup- 


« ported by all Africa, than now, when he is 


e of ſupplies, which he has long, but in vain, 
« demanded from his country? Would a pru- 
« dent man chuſe to fight where the enemy is 
cc double his number, when he may with ts 
+ armies attack one, and this one already fati- 


« gued and cxhauſted by many battles and a 


conduct is from your father's. He, tho 


. his way to carry the mar into Spain, 1 


4 to meet Hannibal at the foot of the Alps: 


«You, while Hannibal is in [aly, are preparing 


« to leave the country, not becauſe it is ad- 
6%; vantageous to the Republic, but becauſe you 


« n it for your — as . Ge- 
| „ ngeral 


4 
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« heral for the Roman people, you, againſt law, 


and without authority from the Senate, left 


4 your province and your army, and with only 
«. two ſhips ſailed to Africa, hazarding in your 
« perſon the intereſt of the public, and the 
« majeſty of the 


ed Conſul, not for himſelf, but for us and 


<« for the Republic; and that the armies were 


F - 
— 
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mpire. My opinion, Con- 
« ſcript Fathers, is, that P. Cornelius was creat- 


« raiſed for the defence of Rome and Italy, and 


not that the Conſuls might, out of pride, 
* like Kings, e am into whatever 5 


Norwithſtanding what Fabjus had ſaid of his 


own integrity, and his unmixed zeal for his 
country's good on the preſent occaſion, Scipio did 


not fail to obſerve, that ils the old man was 


proving himſelf free from all jealouſy or emulation, 
be had taken particular care to extol his own 

ations, and to depreciate thoſe of a young man, 
with whom, nevertheltſs, it was impoſſible be ſhould 
Have any competition for glory. He then proceed- 
ed to juſtify his deſign of going into Africa. 


« Fabius tells us, that it is an inacceſſible coaſt, 
that there is no port open to receive us. He 


e reminds us of Atilius Regulus, taken captive 
in Africa; as if Regulus had failed in attempt 
ing a deſcent on that country. He forgets, 
that this unfortunate Commander found the 
Caribaginian havens open, performed many 
noble actions the firſt year, and, to the laſt, 
remained unconquerable by any Carthaginian 
NILS But, it ſeems, we are to take 


3 Warning 
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* R. 2 96, honing from the example of the Atbe- 


If we have leiſure, - Conſeript Fa- 
6 6 to hearken to Grecjan tales, why does 
<« he not rather ſpeak of Agaibocles, King of y- 
* racuſe, who, when Sicily was diſtreſſed by 
ce the'Carthaginians, transferred * the war from 
that iſland to the very gates of Carthage ?” He 
1 aſſerted that no method could be fo ef- 


fectual to force Hannibal out of 1taly as to carry 
the war into Africa, whither Carthage would un- 


daoqubtedly recal him in ſo preſſing a danger. He 


argued, that ſince the allies of Rome had de- 
ſerted her after the battle of Cannæ, and this in 
greater numbers than Hannibal himſelf could have 
expected, certainly the Cartbaginian Republic, 
imperious and oppreſſive to her ſubjects, and 
faithleſs to her allies, had little reaſon to depend 
on the conſtancy of the Africans. That as ſhe 
had no inherent ſtrength, and was obliged to 
truſt abſolutely to mercenaries, - or to - allies, 
whoſe very character was inconſtancy, ſhe would 
not be able to ſupport the war like Rome, po- 
tent by her own ſtrength, and whoſe citizens 
were all ſoldiers, -- He concluded with theſe. 
_ It would be tedious, and what no way 
„ concerns you, Conſcript Fathers, if, as 9, 
„Fabius has made light of my actions in Spain, 
I ſhould attempt to leſſen his merit, and ex- 
6 tol my own. I ſhall. therefore do neither: 
et In moderation at leaſt, and in continence of 
2 ſpeech, if in nothing elſe, young as I am, 
I will ſurpaſs this old General. Such has been 
"if *. benny tenor of my life and actions, both 


by the Senate. 


nion of any Senator. 
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4 in public and private, that I can be ſilent on 


« this ſubject, and eaſily reſt contented with the 
« opinion which you have formed of me.“ 
 Seipio's diſcourſe was not favourably received 
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The report that he intended 


to have recourſe to the people, had preju- 


diced the aſſembly againſt him. Fulvius, who 


had been twice Conſul and once Cenſor, deſired 


him to declare frankly, whether he would re- 


fer the affair of the provinces to the delibera- 


tion of the Fathers, and acquieſce in their de- 


cree, or, in caſe he ſhould not like it, appeal from 


it to the people. Scipio anſwered, that he would 
do what he thought moſt conducive to the pub- 
lic welfare. To which Fuluius replied: When I 
* aſked you theſe queſtions, I was. not igno- 
rant either of what you would anſwer, or of 


„hat you would do; for it is plain your de- 


“ ſign. 1s rather to ſound than conſult the Se- 


nate; and, unleſs we immediately decree you 


the province you defire, you are prepared to 


lay the matter before the people.” Then turn- 
ing towards the Tribunes of the Commons, © I 
* refuſe, ſaid he, to declare my opinion; be- 


* cauſe ſhould it be approved by the Senate, 


the Conſul would not ſubmit to their de- 


« termination ; And I deſire you, Tribunes, to. 


15 ſupport me in this refuſal.“ Scipio contend- 


ed, that it was not equitable for the Tribunes 


to obſtruct a Conſul in his demanding the opi- 8 


They nevertheleſs pro- 


nounced, That, if the Conſul would refer the fo 
matter in 3 to the Senate, the Senate's | 
decree 
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decree ſhould ſtand; nor would they ſuffer an 
appeal from it to the people; but if he would 


not refer the matter to the Senate, they would 
ſupport all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to declare 
their opinions. Scipio deſired one day's time to 
conſult with his Collegue. To this they conſent- 


ed. The day following the aſſembly met again, 
and then, the Conſul ſubmitting the affair to the 


determination of the Conſcript Fathers, without 
appeal, they decreed, That Scipio ſhould have 
_— and the fleet of thirty ſhips of war, now 
| nded by the Prætor of that ifland ; and 


that if he thought it for the advantage of the 
Republic, he might fail to Arie. As for Li- 


eimus, he was directed to carry on the war againſt 
| Hamibal in Bruttium. © 
Though Africa was not aligned to Scipio as his 


province, nor any levies granted him for the en- 


terprize which he had in view; nevertheleſs, he 
obtained leave to take with him into Sicily as 
Drs volunteers as he could aſſemble; and alſo 
permiſſion to aſk of the ne une * 


8 | 


at rn tn * the enn e 


nate, it is not improbable what Livy hints, [ſpeaking of 


the tranſactions of the next year] that their defign was 


to make preparations for carrying the war into Africa, 


Without doing it by public authority; and to lull the Car- | 


thaginians into ſecurity, by making them believe, that theſe 


preparations were only the effect of Seipio's ambition, which 


zothe Senate would not fail to oppoſe. Qtanguam nondum 


Iperte kids provincia decreta - erat ( occultantibus id, credo, 


PHPatrius . e ſelſcerent C. arthaginienſes) tamen in eh 
ſom eta civitas erat, in 4. eo anno debellatum i iris con 


i bello antes adeſſe. v. E * c. 14 
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building 
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belonging to the Carthaginians. ' 
remarkable action happened between the armies 


the Conſul Licinius, to obſtruct Scipie's meaſures: Not 
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building and equipping « new fleet,” Many of I G. 


the provinces and cities voluntarily taxed ron ; _ 
ſelves, in order to furniſh him, not only with — 


materials for the ſhips, but with arms and pro- 


viſions for the marines. So that in five'and forty 
days time after bringing the timber from the 

foreſt, he was in à condition to ſet fail with a 
n , ,. 


fand volunteers. 


About this time Mage (the pinks &f Hor Livy, B. as. 


. mbal) with twelve thouſand foot and near two 8 
thouſand horſe, landed at Genoa and took it: 
And finding two nations of Liguria, the In- 


gaunians and Intemolians, at war, he joined the 


former, his army increaſing daily by the great 


number of Gauls that flocked to him from all 
Theſe advices from Spurius Lucrrtius, who 
— in G/alpine Gaul, cauſed à general 


alarm in the Senate: They ordered M. Livins 
| to march his army, of Volones, then in Hetyaria, 
to Ariminum; and Lævinus, to lead the legions 
appointed for the defence of Rome, to Aretiunm. 
Other advices came, that OZevins the Prætor of 


Sardinia had taken fourſcore - ſhips of burden 
In Brattium no 


this campaign. The plague raged in Licinias's 


© Gta 8 e ee e 8 


ſucceeding herein, he diſſuaded the Roman youth from ſol · 


| Jowing him into Szcily, as volunteers; and he had before, N 
by his influence in che Senate, hindered any funds being 


afſigned N n 0 
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camp * and Hannibals troops were aft with 


peſtilence and famine at the ſame tim. 
—— Scipio was buſy in Sicily, forming an 3 for 


his African expedition. In his choice of men, 


he preferred, before all others, the veterans Who 
bad ſerved under Marcellus at the ſiege of - 


Tacuſe. He refitted the old galleys he found 


in the iſland, - gave the command of them to 
Lelius, and commiſſioned him to make a deſcent 


on Africa, and pillage the country. 


Livy, B. 
29. C. 4. 


. their treaties with them; and alſo to King 


Lare and laid the — IG 


about i it waſte ; which threw the people of Car- 


tbage into a great conſternation : For they falſ- 
ly imagined, that Scipio was come with a for- 
midable army. When their fright, upon better 


information, was over, they ſent embaſſadors to 
Syphax, and other Princes of Africa, to renew 


Philip -of Macedon, offering him two hundred 


talents of ſilver, if he would invade either 1aly 


a, reinforcement of ſix thouſand foot and eight 


or Sicily. Meſſengers were diſpatched to Han- 
nibal and Mago, with inſtructions to theſe two 
brothers, to hinder, if poſſible, the departure of 


any troops which Scipio expected from Italy; and 


hundred horſe was ſent to Mago in Liguria, with 


large ſums for hiring troops in Ciſalpine Gaul. 


Maſiniſſa having learnt the arrival of Lælius 
in Africa, came to confer with him. He aſſured 


5 8 that there could not be a more favourable 


opportunity to attack Cartbage; and expreſſed 


his ſyrprize that Scipio. had lingered ſo long in 
* The. King added, that. though he was 
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by violence diſpoſſeſſed of the throne of his n. 


anceſtors, yet he could ſtill bring ſome as 

into the field, and would join the Conſul at his 
landing. He alſo told Lælius, that he believed 
a Cart baginian fleet was already ſailed out of the 
port to intercept him; and adviſed him to 
haſten his departure. Lælius took the Prince's 
counſel, weighed anchor the next day, _ ar- 


b rived ſafe in Sicily with his booty. 


In the mean time, Mago received MY rein- 


as numerous an army as poſſible, and haſten to 
join his brother: Upon which he called a coun- 


cil of the chiefs of Lęuria and Ciſalpine Gaul, and 
endeavoured to perſuade them to declare openly 


againſt Rome; and furniſn him with troops. 


The Ligurians complied; but the Gauls durſt not 

follow their example; becauſe there were actual- 
ly two Roman armies (under Livius and Lu- 
cretius) in their neighbourhood. ' However, they 
conſented to his levying men privately in their 

country; and ſupplied him with proviſions and 
forage. Livius led his army from Hetruria into 
Gaul, intending, if Mago approached Rome, to 
march, in conjunction with Lucretius, and give 


him battle; but to poſt himſelf near Ariminum, 


in caſe the Caribaginian ſhould continue in Li- 
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forcement from Carthage, with orders to raiſe 


C. 5. 


guria; which it is probable he did, ſince we hear 


of no action in that part of Italy this campaign. 
While Scipio was at Mina, he received infor- 
mation, that a plot was formed by ſome Lo- 
crians, then in exile at Rhegium, to ſurprize their 
native city (which ſtood on the ſea coaſt in Brut- 


trum) 
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the Alex; ſending orders to the Carthaginians in 


Romans. He ſent Pleminius with two Tribunes, 


and three thouſand men, to aſſiſt in the enter- : 


There were two citadels belonging to 
the n; ai; when the Romans had made 


themſelves. maſters of one, the Carthaginians 


retired into the other, leaving the inhabitants 
in ſole poſſeſſion of the city. Theſe favoured 
the Romans; ſo that when Hannibal came to in- 


veſt the place, they let in Scipio (who had haſ- 


rened to their relief) privately in the night: 


The next morning he made a- vigorous fally, | 


and repulſed the affailants. Hannibal having 


learnt, that Scipio was in perſon at the head of his 


troops, immediately retired to his camp near 


the citadel to provide for their ſafety as well 


houſes,” they e 


as they could. Hereupon, ſetting fire to the 


2 Joined their General before night. 


mus, who treated the inhabitants more cruelly 


Scipio left the government ee ov Plant. 


than if their city had been taken by affault : He 
rifled the temples of their Gods, and ſeized the 


treaſure in the ſanctuary of Projerpine. The two 
Tribunes were no leſs rapacious. Their ſoldiers, 


in a ſcufffe with thoſe of the Ne- wier, about 


plunder, happened to wound ſome of them; 


of which theſe having made their complaint to 
. him; he ordered the Tribunes to be whipt. But 


the Tribunes were reſcued by their followers, 


who not only mauled the LiQors, but pulled 


mee from off his tribunal, dragged 
F him 


aped amidſt the em og 1 1 
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off his noſe- and ears, and left him weltring in 
his blood, This accident made it neceſſary for 


93 
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Scipio to return to Locri. He took the part of 


the Pro-Pretor, put the Tribunes in chains, and 


ordered them to be carried to Rome to be judged. _ 


But this did not ſatisfy Pleminius: As ſoon as 
the Conſul was gone, he of his own authority 


condemned the Tribunes to die by the moſt 


| cruel torments, and their bodies to be left un- 
buried; and, not yet content, he exerciſed the 


ſame cruelty towards thoſe of the inhabitants who 


had complained to Scipio of his rapines and bru- 

talities. The odium of theſe horrible actions fell 
in ſome meaſure upon the Conſul: He had in- 

deed been too indulgent to the guilty Governor; 
for which (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) his ene- 


mies, in the Senate, did not fail to inveigh a- 
gainſt him, when occaſion offered. 

The time for the elections drew near: The 
Conſul Licinius being ſick of the plague, in his 
camp, could not go to Rome,. to prefide in the 


Comitia. He therefore, with the approbation of 


the Senate, named a Dictator for that purpoſe; 
and his choice fell upon 9. Cæcilius Metellus, 


who, in the quality of Pro-Conſul, was com- 
manding a ſecond army in Bruttium. In this ar- 


; my alſo the plague ſo raged, that Licinius preſſed 


the Senate to recal the troops, aſſuring them, 


that otherwiſe gee: would not be a enn 


a 
Many grodigine hippeaity 4 5 year, 100 the: 


Livy, B. 9. 
C. 10. EE 


W books being conſulred for che proper 


expiations, 5 


94 
V. R. 548. 
Bef. Chr. 
204. 
247. Conſ. 


App. in 
Annib. 
Ovid. Faſt. 


n 
c. 11. 


Te Roman Hifory. Book Iv. 


expiations, the Decemvirs found it written in 


' thoſe oracles, That if a foreign enemy invaded 
Italy, be might be vanquiſhed, and driven out of 
it, if the Goddeſs Cybele were brought to Rome 
from Peſſinus in Phrygia. This ſame Cybele (ſtiled 


the Mother of the Gods) was nothing more than 
a ſhapeleſs ſtone, which, as was pretended, had 
fallen down from Heaven upon Mount Ida. The 
Conſcript Fathers ſent five embaſſadors, men 


of diſtinftion, to obtain by negotiation this 
powerful protectreſs. And, becauſe the Ro- 


mans had little commerce. with the Afatics, the 


embaſſadors were to engage Aitalus King of Per- 
gamus in their intereſt. They went by the way 


7 Delphi, and there conſulted the Oracle ; from 


which they received this anſwer, That by the belp 
| of Attalus they ſhould infallibly obtain what they 
 defired;;, but that, when they had carried the Goddeſs 


zo Rome, they ſhould put ber into no hands, but of 


the moſt virtuous man in the Republic. King : 


Attalus was ſo obliging as to conduct the em- 


baſſadors himſelf to Peſſinus, where the inhabi- 


tants, with equal complaiſance, granted them 


the ſtone they ſo earneſtly deſired. One of 


them ſailed away before the reſt, to give notice ; 


at Rome, that the Goddeſs was coming ; and 
to report the anſwer of the Delphic Oracle, And 


now the great difficulty was, to find out that 


, ana of ſuperior probity, who alone was worthy 
to receive the ſacred and important ſtone, at 


its landing. Hiſtory has not told us the remark- 
able virtues which gained P. Cornelius Scipio, ſur- 


oF named Nota. the preference before all others: 


but 


5 not £5. =. 
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but this young man, couſin- german to the V. R. 548. 


| great Scipio, and ſon to Cneius Scipio, (who m_—_ * 
. loſt his life in Spain) was the perſon who ob- Cut 


| tained the honourable diſtinction. Attended 
| by ſuch of the ladies of Rome, as were in the 
- _ higheſt veneration for their virtue, he went to 
| | meet the Goddeſs. Some of the Veſtals likewiſe 
accompanied him, and particularly Quinta Clau- App. in 
dia; of whom it is related, that when the veſſel, Pot 
on which the Goddeſs was imported, unfortun- 
ately ſtuck upon a bank of ſand near the mouth 
of the Tyber, and neither the mariners, nor 
ſeveral yoke of oxen, were able to move it, ſne, 
pulling it only by her girdle tied to it, eaſily ſet 
it afloat. Claudia is ſaid to have been ſuſpected 
of incontinence; and it is added, that this mi- 
racle was wrought in anſwer of her prayer to 
the Goddeſs, to give a teſtimony of her inno- 
cence. There are not wanting Fathers of the 
church, who allow the fact, but they piouſſy im- 
pute it to good angels, ſent by God, to deſtroy 
the unjuſt aſperfion caſt upon the Veſtal, The 
day on which Cybele arrived at Rome. became a 
ſolemn annual feſtival, diſtinguiſhed by games, 
called Megalenſes. She was depoſited in the tem- 
ple of Victory. 8 5 
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CH AP. XXXV. 
Fir TEgeEnTH YEAR of the War. 
Scipio #5 continued in bis command in Sicily. | 
He is accuſed in the Senate, by bis Quæſtor, Cato, 


of profuſeneſs and idleneſs. 
He ts alſo accuſed of partiality to oY crue Ple- 


minius. 3 


Commiſſioners are appointed to enquire into bis « con- 


r. 
. 
248 Conſ. 


Liv. B 29. 
C. 12. 


v. R 4 6-2 
Bef. ( g 


duct. Their report favourable to bim. 


vy phax declares for the Carthaginians. 


| Scipio makes a deſcent on Africa. Maſiniffa j Joins 
Sim. 
2 remarkable. quarrel between the Cenſers at 
Rome. a 


EFORE abs Wel af: the Goddch, 
the Di&ator Q. Cæcilius Metellus had held 
the Comitia by Centuries where M. Cornelius 
Cethegus, and P. Sempronius Tuditanus, were choſen 
Conſuls. Sempronius was then Pro-Conſul in | 
Greece, The Romans having, for two years paſt, 
(i. e. from the year 546,) neglected their affairs 


in Greece, Philip had forced the Ætolians to con- 


clude a peace with him upon his own terms. 
Soon after this, Sempronius arrived at Dyrrachium 


with 10,000 foot, 1000 horſe and 35 ſhips of 
war. He was very angry with the AÆtolians, 


for having, contrary to the league, made peace 


without conſent of the Romans. Yet, not daring 
to venture 2 battle with Philip, he was eaſily pre- 
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vailed upon to come to an agreement with him, Heß Ce. 
by the mediation of the Epirots. The treaty was 148 Gai 8 
confirmed by the people of Rome. In this treaty — a 
were included, on Philip's fide, Pruſias King of 
ee the Acbhæans, Bæotians, Theſſalians, Acar- 
nanians and Epirots, and, on the fide of the Ro- 
mans, the Nienſes, King Attalus, Pleuratus, Nabis, 
the tyrant of Lacedemon, the Eleaus, Meſſenians, 
and Athenians. Sempronius returned to Rome, af- 
ter which the following diſtribution of offices was 
agreed upon. The Conſul Cornelius had the com- 
mand of the forces in Hetruria; his Collegue 
onius Was ordered into Bruttium with new 
levies, to act againſt Hannibal; and Licinius con- 
tinued at the head of two legions, in that coun- 
try, in quality of Pro-Conſul. Pomponius Maths 
had the Prætorſhip of Sicily; Scipio, the army and 
fleet he before commanded ; and M. Livius and 
Sp. Lucretius remained in Gaul to oppoſe Mago. 
There were alſo two other atmies in Haly, one at 
Tarentum, under 7. Quuntius Flamininus, the h d 
at Capua, under Hoſtilins Tubulus. 
About this time, young Marcellus Ad a 
temple to Virtue. His father had formerly vowed 
one to Honour and Virtue, intending to place the Liey, B. 20. 
ſtatues of both under one roof. But the Ponti- ©: N 5 
ices oppaſed this, declaring, that it was not law- W 
ful to worſhip more than one God in one temple; 
ind they likewiſe urged, that if lightning fell upon 
the building, or any prodigy ſhould happen i in it, 
it would be impoſſible to diſcover to which of the 
two divinities expiatory duties ſhould be paid. 
The temple therefore, which Marcellus had de- 
Yor V. 3 | ä 


V. R. 349. 
Bef. Chr. 
203. 
e 


| Livy,B.29, 


c. 16. 


| hte” e, came to Mons and laid before the 


and a hundred and twenty horſe. If any of them 


of each horſeman wanting. The Fathers alſo 


ther in favour of thoſe private perſons, who, in 


laſt year had been fo ill treated by Pleminis. 
From this people, ten deputies, in a neglected 


De Roman Hzſtory. Beok IV. 
ſigned for both divinities, was dedicated only to 
Hownovs, and another built in all haſte to Vi * 

- TVE. | 
And now the Republic ine + to-recruit her 
armies, ſhe thought proper to call to account the 
twelve Roman Sade who, about ſix years be- 
fore, had with impunity refuſed their contingents 
of men and money. The Senate determined, 
that each colony ſhould furniſh double the num- 
ber of foot it had done in any year of the war, 


could not raiſe the number of horſe required, 
they were to ſend three foot ſoldiers in the room 


impoſed a new yearly tax upon. each colony, 
and ordered its cenſus to be taken according to 
the form uſed at Rome. This decree was put in 
execution with rigour. It was followed by ano- 


the Conſulſhip of Lævinus, had lent the Republic 
the ſums requiſite to ſupply her preſſing wants. 
At the motion of Levinns, the Senate ordered 
theſe debts to be diſcharged at three payments; 
the firſt to be made . and Xhe laſt 
within five years. 

Such inſtances of equity in theConfcripeFarken 
emboldened all, who were oppreſſed, to demand 
juſtice 3 and particularly the Locrians, who the 


and fordid dreſs, (the mark of grief and diſtreß 
among the ancients) and with olive branches in 
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Chap. XXXV. Second Punic Var. 
Senate, in a long and pathetic harangue, the 
grievances and miſeries they had ſuffered un- 


der the tyranny of the Pro-Prætor. When the 
Locrians had done ſpeaking, Fabius aſked them, 


whether they had made their complaint to Scipio; 


to which they anſwered, that deputies had been 
ſent to him for that purpoſe, but that he was 
then buſy about his preparations for war, and 


that now he was either gone for Africa, or in- 


tended to ſail in a few days; that they had ſeen, 
in the quarre] between the Tribunes and Ple- 
minius, how much Scipio favoured the latter, 


V. R. 549. 


Be 2 Chr. 


203. 


248 Conſ. | 


— m————_______ 


Liv. B. 29. 


Ee. 19. | 


whom, though equally criminal, if not more ſo, 


he had continued in his government, while he 
ordered the Tribunes to be laid in irons. After 
the deputies had withdrawn, ſome of the chief 
Senators not only inveighed againſt Pleminius, 
but began to take Scipio's character to pieces. 
Among theſe was M. Porcius Cato, the firſt of his 
tamily who diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Rome. He 
had been Quæſtor to Scipio in Sicily, and had re- 
proved him for his profuſeneſs to his ſoldiers, to 
which the General had anſwered, © that he did 


not want ſo exact a Quæſtor; that he would 


make war at what expence he pleaſed, nor was 


* he to give an account to the Roman people 


« of the money he ſpent, but of his enterprizes 


* and the execution of them.” Cate, provoked 
at this anſwer, had left Sicily, and returned to 
Rome, He now declaimed againſt Scipio, ac- 


cuſing him of making great and uſeleſs ex- 


pences, of paſſing his time boyiſhly at. the 
Theatre and the Gymnaſia, as if he had been 
7 H LE com- 
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1 de Roman Hiſtory. Book IV. 
2 Us c enen not to make war, dur to cele- 
— nn; * brate games. Others of the Senators added, 
248 Cool. that the Pro-Conſul had laid aſide the Roman 
Liv. B. 29. habit, publicly appeared in the Greek. cloak 
19: and fandals, and that the reading · of Greek books, 

and the pleaſures of Syracuſe, had made him in- 
tirely forget Hannibal and Carthage, while his 

army, grown as effeminate as their General, 

was become more terrible to their allies, than 

their enemies. Fabius called Scipio, & man born 

to be the corrupter of military diſcipline, ** He 

_ 4. acted, ſaid the old man, the like part in Spain, 

© where we loſt not much leſs by ſedition than 
ve did by the war. One while he indulges 

„ his ſoldiers in all licentiouſneſs, and then 

&* cruelly tyrannizes over them; as if he were 

„ a King and a * foreigner.” Fabius's ſentence. 
& was as harſh as his invective. That Scipid 
* ſhould be recalled home, for having quitted 
& his province without orders from the Senate; 
and that the Tribunes ſhould be deſired to 
% move the Comitia, to depoſe hi from the 
=  __ & Pro-Conſulate. That Pleminius ſhould be 
brought to Rome in chains, and, in caſe the 
< crimes laid to his charge were proved, be exe- 
© cuted in priſon, and his goods confiſcated. 
* And laſtly, that the Senate ſhould diſavow the 
<< ill treatment of the Locrians, and give them 
<< all, the Jatisfa&tion. poſſible for the wrongs 

* * they had as 


2 3 & ragia more, & inddger liceatie alta, & 5 le 
5 wire in eos. Liv. B. * C. 19. 
The 


The 


Chap. XXXV. Second Punic War. 
The debate was carried to ſuch a length, that 


che opinions of all the Senators could not be 


taken that day. In the next aſſembly, the Fa- 


thers concurred in opinion with Q, Metellus. He Li 


approved the propofals of Fabius, with regard to 
Pleminius and the Locrians, but urged, that it 


was unreaſonable, upon dubious accuſations, to 


recal a general, whom Rome had choſen Conſul, 
in the expectation of being by him delivered 
from Hannibal, and of becoming miſtreſs of A 
rica: And he moved, that two Tribunes of the 
people, one Zdile, and ten other commiſſioners *, 
out of the Senate, ſhould be ſent into Sicily with 
Pomponius the Prætor of that iſland, to take cog- 
nizance of Scipio's conduct in the affair of Plemi- 
ius; and, if they found him an accomplice in 
that Pro- Prætor's crimes, to ſend him to Rome ; 


but in caſe Scipio had already ſailed for Africa, 


the Tribunes, the Xdile, and two of the Com- 


miſſioners ſhould follow him thither, the laſt to 


aſſume the command of the army, if the Pro-Con- 
ful ſhould be ordered home. The Commiſſioners, 
who were to embark at Rhegium, went firſt to 


Locri. There they ſeized the guilty Governor, 
and. thirty two of his accompuices, put them 1 in 


© © Perhaps this pompous embaſly was rather ee to en- 
quire into the ſtate of Scipio's army, and to ſee whether it was 
yet a proper time for the Senate to give him openly a com- 


miſſion to carry the war into Africa. This conjecture ſeems 


confirmed by the conduct of the Commiſſioners, who, even 


after the Locriant had cleared Scipio, or dropt the accuſa- 


tion, went nevertheleſs into Sicily ; though the decree of the 
Senate, as it is in Livy, had W their omen to the 


* of Pleminius. 
N 3 8 


rr 
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il Conf. > ne examined them concerning Scipio's con- 


“ Conſul had not ſhewn great concern at the 


WM enemy: That they perſuaded themſelves ſo 


„ Pleminius, 
* was the diſpoſition of ſome men, they were 
* more willing to believe people innocent, than 
t diſpoſed to puniſh them when guilty.” This 
declaration pleaſed the Commiſſioners, as it freed 


criminal proceſs againſt a man ſo much in favour 
Liv. B. 29. with the people of Rome. And, when they came 
1 into Szcily, they were thoroughly convinced, by 
the vaſt preparations Scipio had made for his in- 
tended expedition, and the fine appearance both 


ſpent his time wholly at the theatre, and in amuſe- 


give you that ſucceſs which the Roman people pro- 
miſed themſelves from your virtue and abilities, when 


army will conquer fo. Carthaginians, r * are 
invincible. | | 
The report of the Eommiioners at dr re- 


Book IV. 
e irons, and ſent them to Rome. They alſo made 
Gs reparation to the Locrians for their loſſes, and, 


duct, received anſwer, © That though the Pro- 


&< miſerigs of their city, yet he was a man they 
„% had much rather have for a friend than an 


* many heinous crimes had not been committed 
by his command, or with his approbation; 
s that he had only given too much credit to 
and too little to them; and that ſuch 


them from the invidious office of beginning a 


of his army and fleet, that the General had not 


ments. Ge, ſaid they, into Africa, and the Gods 


they choſe you Conſul. Such a General and ſuch an 


turn to Rome, raiſed the glory of Scipio. The 
Senate paſſed a * 8 he ſhould immediate - 


* 
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ly go into Africa, and take with him ſuch of the 
Roman troops 1n Sicily as he thought fit for his en- 
terprize. And, as for the people, the favour in 249-9 oC 


which he ſtood with them, made them tender 


gined the Pro-Conſul had ſome regard. Their 
compaſſion for the criminal was hkewiſe raiſed, 
by ſeeing the miſerable figure. he made, without 
his noſe and ears ; fo that, though he was often 
produced before them, he was never condemned. 
He died in priſon, or, as ſome. ſay, was, long af- 
ter this, executed, for n to ſet fire to 
BONE: 


It has been — oblerved, that Feng in or- 
der to pave his way to Carthage, had gained over 


to the Roman intereſt the two Numidian Kings, 


103. 
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even to the guilty Pleminius, for whom they ima- 


Syphax and Maſiniſſa. The African Republic en- e, B. 29 
deavoured to deſtroy the engagements which 0 


thoſe Princes had entered into with her enemy: 
And Aſdrubal, the ſon of Giſco, by the means of 


his daughter Sepboniſba, drew off Syphax *. The 
Hiſtorians 


According to Appian (in Punic. c. 6.) Aſdrubal had pro- 
miſed his daughter in marriage to Maſiniſſa : But, Syphax be- 


Appian. in 
Punic. 6. 


ing in love with her, the Carthaginians, to bring him off 


from the alliance of Rome, gave him Sophoniſba, without the 


kuowledge of her father, who was then in Spain. . Mafmiſſa, 


in revenge, privately entered into a league with Scipio. Upon 


hearing this, Ajdrubal (ſays the ſame Hiſtorian) was indeed 
ſorry for the injury done to the young Prince, but reſolved 
to have him murdered, becauſe it was for the intereſt of 
Carthage. Accordingly he ſent guards with him under pre- 
tence of convoy ing him into his dominions, but gave them 
tecret inflruftions to kill him. Maj ma having diſcovered _ 
98 4 . 55 tke 
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Einer repreſent her as a woman of excellent 


beauty, accompanied with graces and a 3 


irreſiſtibly winning; love for her country, the 
ruling paffon of her ſoul, with a courage to exe - 


cute whatever that love could diftate. This lady 


being given in marriage to Syphax, his paſſion for 
her made him forger his engagements with Rome ; 


and he readily entered into an alliance offenſive 


and defenſive with Carthage. Prompted by Afdru- 


Bal, he wrote a letter to Scipio, to diſſnade him from 


Lir. B. 29. 
. 


making a deſcent upon Africa, acquainting him 
at the ſame time with his marriage, the new al- 


liance he had made with the Carthaginians, and 


the necefſity he ſhould be under of taking part 
with them, in cafe they were attacked. | 

The Pro-Conful received this letter at Syracuſe 
with fome ſurprize; and, to conceal the contents 
of it from his army, ſent back the meſſenger im- 
mediately, with a ſhore anſwer to the Numidian 
Prince, adviſing him to beware how he offended 


both Gods and men, by a violation of public 


faith: After which, aſſembling his troops, he bid 


them prepare for a voyage to Africa: Formerly, 


ſaid he, Maſiniſſa complained to Lælius of my dila- 


rorineſs , and now Syphax preſſes me to baſten my de- 


parture; and defires, that if I have changed my re. 


ſolution, I will let bim know it, that be may pro- 
vide for his own ſafety. He then ordered his ſhips 


| ** Algen, found means $0 8 WE tells us, that 


A/drubal promiſed his daughter to Ma/ini/a, but afterwards 


broke his, word, and gave her to Syphax ; thinking it of 
greater conſequence to gain this Prince to the intereſt of Car- 
| — than the other. | 
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of war and tranſports to Lilbeumz and thither 
he, in perſon, marched the land forces, pur- 


poſing to ſet fail with the firſt favourable wind. 


All the troops ſhewed an incredible ardour to 
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follow him in this expedition, eſpecially thoſe 


legionaries, who had run away at the battle of 


Canne, and had therefore been condemned to ſtay 
in Sicily, for the whole time that Hannibal ſhould 
continue in Italy. As they were old ſoldiers, and 


had been in many battles and ſieges, the Pro- Con- 


ful, notwithſtanding their diſgrace, took with him 


as many of them, as were fit for ſervice. 


Lalius commanded the fleets It is uncertain 
what number of men were embarked ; but never 


was embarkation made with more order and ſo- 


lemnity z and the concourfe of people, who came 
from all parts to ſee it, and to wiſh the Pra-Con- 
ſul a proſperous voyage, 
Juſt before he weighed anchor, he appeared on 


the poop of his galley, and, after a herald bad 


was incredibly great. 


Liv. B. 29. 
e. #5» 


proclaimed ſilence, addreſſed this prayer to Hea- 


ven: O all ye Gods and Goddeſſes of earth and 
ſea, I intreat and implore you to make whatever I 
proſperous io me, lo the people and commons of; 


Rome, to the allies and the Latine name, to all thaſe 


who eſpouſe the cauſa of the people of Rome and. 
mine, and follow my command and auſpices by land, 


by ſea, and on rivers : to ſavour all theſe enterprizes, 


and encreaſe them with good encreaſe : Bring us all 


home ſafe and unburt, viftorious over our enemies, 


adorned with ſpoils, loaded with booty, and triumpb- 
ant: And enable us to execute ron Carthage «ll 


3 | that ö 
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that ſhe deſigned againſt Rome. When he had 
ended this prayer, he cauſed a victim to be ſlain, 
and the entrails to be thrown into the ſea; and 
then the trumpets ſounding, he weighed anchor, 


and with fifty galleys and four hundred ſhips of 


burden, ſet fail, with a favourable wind, for A, 


rica. As he drew towards the coaſt, he aſked 


the name of the neareſt land then in view, and 
being told it was called the Fair Promontory, he 


liked the omen, ordered his pilots to direct their 
courſe thither, and ſafely landed his army. Soon 


after, Maſfiniſſa, the only African Prince in the in- 


tereſt of Rome, came and joined him. The Hiſto- 
rians have left us the following relation of the 


adventures of this young King. 


Gala, King of Maſſylia *®, and aher of Mai- 
niſſa had, according to the laws of Numidia, been 
ſucceeded by his younger brother Oeſalces. And 
when the latter died, his ſon, Capuſa, had mount- 
ed the throne. Capuſa was ſlain in a battle againſt 


his rebellious ſubjects, headed by one Mezetulus, 
a factious man of the blood royal, and a conſtant 
rival and competitor of the Kings of Numidia. 


The Conqueror, though he durſt not aſſume the 
title of King, made himſelf tutor to Lacumaces 


the younger brother of Capuſa, and ſeized the 


government, as in right of his ward. And, to 
ſecure himſelf in his uſurped authority, he not 


only entered into an alliance with King Spbar. 
11 5 married his 8 mother, who was niece to 


— 
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Hannibal . 
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Hannibal; hoping thereby to gan thay Carthagi- 
nians to his intereſt, 


roy 
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Capuſa's death, he paſſed into Africa, and aſked 
aſſiſtance of Bocchar, King of Mauritania. Boc- 


char lent him 4000 men to convoy him to the 
frontiers of Maſylia. There, being joined by a 


ſmall body of Numidians, and having g advice, that 


Lacumaces was marching into Maſſzſylia, to aſk 


ſuccours of King Syphax, he ſurpriſed the young 


prince near Thapſus, routed his forces, and took 


the town ; but Lacumaces eſcaped to Syphax. This 
ſucceſs engaged many of the Numidians to ſide 
with Maſiniſſa; and particularly the ſoldiers who 
had ſerved under his father Gals. Encouraged 


by theſe veterans, he ventured, though inferior in 


number, to attack Mezetulus, who was now in the 


Liv. B. 29. 
c. 30, 31, 
325 33s 


field with a great army, Lacumaces having brought | 


him a reinforcement of 1 5000 foot from Syphax. 


Mafniſſa's ſuperior {kill in war, and the bravery 
of his troops, gave him the victory. Lacumaces, 
with his tutor, and the ſmall remains of their 
forces, fled for refuge into the territories of Car- 
thage; and the conqueror took poſſeſſion” of 


the vacant throne, But now, apprehending he 


ſhould have a much more difficult war to ſuſtain 


againſt Syphax, he thought it adviſable to come 
to an accommodation with his kinſman. He of. 
fered to place him in the ſame rank Oeſalees had 
held ar Galg's court, pardon Mexetulus, and re- 
ſtore to him all his effeẽts. The Princes prefer- 
ring a moderate, but certain fortune, in their own 


+ A part of Numidia © © 
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the propoſals, notwithſtanding all the OY of 


— Eon. the Carthagimians to hinder it. 


At this time Aſdrubal, happening to be at $y- 
phax's court, inſinuated to him, that Maſmſſa 


was an ambitious enterprizing youth, who would 


not be contented, like his father Gala, or his 
uncle Ocſalces, with the dominion of Maſha, and 
if not cruſhed in the beginning, might one day 
prove a dangerous neighbour, both to him and 


the Carthaginians, Syphax, inſtigated by theſe fog: 
geſtions, marched an army againſt Mafmmiſſa: A 


pitched battle was fought, in which the Maſhlians 
himſelf nar- 


were totally vanquiſhed ; the King 
rowly eſcaped, with only a ſmall guard of horſe, 
to Mount Balbus. Thither ſome families of his 
own ſubjects followed him, with all their cattle, 


(wherein the riches of the Numidians chiefly con- 
_ fiſted,) and there being plenty of paſture and 


water round the mountain, he lived on the milk 


_ andfleſh of their flocks. The reſt of the Maſhians 


ſubmitted to the conqueror. 1 
_ Maſiniſſa having, in this retreat, got b troops 


| together, began to make nocturnal incurſions upon 


the frontiers of the Carthaginians z and, in a ſhort 
time, his forces augmenting, he ventured in open 


— day to penetrate farther into their country, de- 
ſtroyed the inhabitants, and brought thence a 
conſiderable booty. Carthage, to put a ftop to 


his devaſtations, had recourſe. to Syphax. The 


King diſdaining to go in perſon to reduce a 


band of robbers, diſpatched away Bocchar, one of 


his — with four thouſand foot and two 
27982 thouſand 
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thouſand; horſe, Theſe ſurrounded the modn- 


tain, where Ma/orifſa was lodged, hindered the 
return of the detachments he had ſent aut, and 


forced him to the top of the hill. 


Bocchar, thinking that he had his enemy ſe- 
cure, ſent back all his troops, except five hun- 


dred foot and two hundred horſe. Soon after, 


he ſurpriſed: Maſiniſſa in a narrow paſs, attempt- 


ag 
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ing to get away by ſtealth. The Prince, with 


his two hundred horſe, purſued him, came up 
with him near Clypea, and cut in pieces all his 


only fifty horſe, eſcaped by flight. Bocchar, and 


guard, except four. With theſe Ma/inifſe, though 


wounded, fled full ſpeed; and finding a river in 


their way, they leaped horſe and man into it. Two ũ 


of them were drowned in croſſing the ſtream z 


but the Prince, and the other two, gained the op- 


polite- bank, and hid themſelves among ſome 


buſhes. Bacchar, who purſued them to the river, 


imagined they had all periſhed, and went no far- 


ther; and from that time it was reported at 


Carthage, and the court of Syphax, that Maſfniſſa 


was dead. In the mean while, he hid himſelf 
in a cave, dreſſed his wound with herbs, and liv- 


ed upon the prey which his two > compaſſions 


brought him. 


Dethroned Princes, who have any ſpirir, d 


not eaſily relinquiſh the hopes of a reftoration. 


Mafiniſſa, as ſoon as his wound would ſuffer | 


him to mount on horſeback, left his cave, and 
took the road to his own country. In a few days 
after his appearance there, ſome of his people, 


to the number of ſix thouſand foot and four thou- 
ſand 
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ſand . gathering about him, he not only poſ- 

ſeſſed himſelf of Maſplia, but made dreadful ra- 

vages in the territories of the Caribaginian al- 
lies, and King Spbax. The latter thinking the 
affair ſerious, came in perſon with -an army to 
ſtop the enemy's progreſs. During the battle 
which followed, Vermina, the ſon of Syphax, hav- 


ing with a large detachment fetched a compaſs, 


fell upon the Maſſhlians in the rear. By this 


means Maſiniſſa was again defeated ©; With only 


ſixty horſe he fled to the ſea coaſt near the leſſer | 
Fyrtis; and there he continued, for the moſt 

part, till the arrival of Scipio; by which time he 
had-augmented his troop; for he joined the Pro- 
Conſul with two hundred, ſome , two n | 


_ horſe. 


Liv. B. 29. 
1 | 


The alarm and terror which 3 8 eienr 
cauſed among the Cartbaginians, made them think 
it neceſſary to ſtrengthen the fortifications of their 


capital. They had no General in any degree 


es to PEN him in the bare oe ha 


Appian makes no mention of this ſecond "TR 8 
ing to him, after Maſiniſſa was once driven from his king- 
dom, he continued diſpoſſeſſed of it, till Scipio's arrival in 
Africa ; at which time Syphax and the Carthaginians, to draw 
him off from the Romans, pretended to be reconciled to him, 
and reftored him to his kingdom. Though Maſiniſſa was 
ſenſible, that they were not ſincere, yet he pretended to 
come into their meaſures, and joined Aſarubal with his ca- 


- valry. However he held ſecret intelligence with Scipio, and 


only waited a favourable opportunity to go over to him, 


which he did ſoon after, betraying, at the ſame time, a party 
of Carthaginian horſe 1 into the hands w the death In Punic. 
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a diſobedience ; and the centurions being the 


| thould die as lots ſhould determine. 
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(the ſon of Giſco) the beſt they had, is ſpoken 
of by Livy, as a man of great-quality and wealth, 


but as excelling i in no mili tary talent, -@ ich that 
of ſaving himſelf by a ſwift retreat“; nor were 
they provided with e and experienced | 


ſoldiers.” N 
Scipio, having ordered his Beer cowards Utica) 
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encamped on certain eminences, not far from c. 34. 


the ſea coaſt. Next day, a body of five hundred 


Caribaginian horſe, commanded by Hanno, a young 
warrior, who had been ſent to watch the motions 


of the enemy, fell in with the advanced guards 
of the Roman camp, who routed them, ung e 
their commande. 4 

This firſt ſucceſs was a gal PER ; 1 Ae 
drew near to Locha, a city which ſeemed to pro- 
miſe his ſoldiers a rich booty. He had no ſooner 


N planted his ladders for the aſſault, than the inha- 
bitants being terrified, ſent a herald to aſt their 


lives, with liberty to retire. Hereupon the Ge- 
neral ſounded a retreat; but the ſoldiers, greedy 
of plunder, would not obey: They forced the 
town, and put all, even women and children, 
It was neceſſary to puniſn ſo ſignal 


moſt guilty, as having encouraged the ſoldiers 
to it, the Pro- Conſul decreed that three of them 
The ſol- 
diers were deprived of the booty they had taken. 
After Tome few expeditions of ſmall moment, Sci- 
io undertook the ſiege of Hue with all his ou 


* — — Mldrabale, Fugaciſſims Dive. Liv. B. 30. c. 28. | 


But 


Liv. B. 29% 


Appian. in 
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5 ” A But 4ftrudal, who commanded 30, ooo foot, and 4 
. 3000 horſe, being joined by Syphax with 50,000 J 
3 e 1 
lodge, after he had been before the place forty C 
days. He retreated. to a promontory, under u 

which his fleet rode at anchor, entrenched him- - K 

ſelf there, and waited the return of the ſpring to Ml © 
renew the war. A/drubal.lay encamped near him, to 
1 little diſtance from the Carthags- th 

We ſhall leave them here a while, and re- vi 

turn to the affairs of 4. = 

Liry, B. 9. THE Conſul Sempronius, who OT into ſtr 
 &3% Bruttium againſt Hannibal, was worſted in his firſt be 
| | engagement with him, and loſt 1200 men: But, mi 
in a ſecond, being aſſiſted by the forces of the Pro- wa 

Conſul Licinius, it is ſaid, he defeated the enemy, hi 

left four thouſand of them dead upon the ſport, ſal) 

and retook ſeveral towns after the victory. 5 wi, 

On the other hand, the Conſul Ceibegus,.. who ap 

was to act againſt Mago, kept Hetruria in awe, to 

By commencing legal proceſſes againſt thofe who his 

had entered into a correſpondence with the ene- EI 

my, he prevented the inſurrections which the Car- of / 

thaginian endeavoured to raiſe in that country. the 

the guilty would not appear upon the ſummons, MW muc 

but went into a EY n hd their | five 

eſtates were confiſcated... _ only 

Wulle the Conſuls were e thus e ee abroad, his 1 


© ae kap Cenfors at Rome, Lvius Salinater, and i #2 


by a moſt ridiculous behaviour. Though their W #4 
gauarrels with each other had formerly been very ange 
| great, I the diſtreſs of the ns during he h 
their V. 
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their Conſulſhip, had reconciled them in appear- T. 


ance for ſome time; but now their mutual ha- 
tred broke out afreſh. It was cuſtomary for the 
Cenſors, juſt before leaving their office, to draw 


up a liſt of the Senators, review the Roman 
Knights, aſſemble the Tribes, and fer a mark 


of infamy on ſuch perſons as deſerved it. As 


to the firſt, Livius and Nero were equitable in 
their proceedings ; but when they came to re- 


N f 
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view the Knights, of which body they both 


were, Nero ordered his Collegue's name to be 
ſtruck out of the liſt, on pretence that he had 


been formerly condemned by the people for a 
miſdemeanor. And Livius, when Nero's name 
was called over, paſſed the like ſentence againſt 


him: My reaſons, ſaid he, are, that he has 1 borne © 


falſe witneſs againſt ne; and that bis reconciliation 
with me was not fincere. Their paſſion and folly 


appeared yet more extravagant, when they came 
to take an account of the Tribes. Nero ranked 

his Collegue among thoſe whom he declared 
ERARII, i. e. Perſons deprived of the rights 
of Roman Citizenſhip, but till - obliged; to paß 
the public taxes. And Livius not only did as 


much for Nero, but disfranchiſed all the thirty 


five Tribes, except the Meacian, - (which was the 


only one that had formerly voted for him upon 


his trial) for, ſaid he, it muſt be owned they afted 
unjuftly either once when they condemned me, or 

twice, when they conferred upon me the Conſulllip 

and Cenſorſhip. Among the effects of Livius's 


anger againſt the people, may be reckoned a tax 


he laid, e his nee "90 ſalt z order- 


Vor. V 5 I 5 
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VR. 549. ing that it ſhould be ſold dearer in ſome places 
203. than others. It was hence that he got the name 
248 Cont. of Salinator. Theſe Cenſors however were very 
exact in taking an account of the number of 
Roman Citizens, and fent to the moſt diſtant of 

the camps abroad, for that purpoſe. The num- 

ber appeared to be two hundred and fourteen 


| thouſand fit to bear arms. 


C HAP. XXXVI. 
SIXTEENTH YEAR of the War. 


Scipio attacks the two camps of Syphax and Af. 

ous. 

The Carthaginians attempt. to burn the Roman 
fleet. 

Syphax taken priſoner. Maſiniſfa's 3 toward 
Sophoniſba ; and Scipio's cenſure of it. Her 
unbappy fate. Hannibal recalled from Italy. 
He arrives with bis army in Africa. 

* G05 ; HEN the Comitia had elected Cn. Ser 
202. vilius Cæpio and C. Servilius Geminus Con- 
Cong falls for the new year, and came to appoint the 
E B. 3o. Pro- Conſuls, they nominated Scipio for Africa 
directing that he ſhould continue there, in that 
capacity, till the end of the war. 
Early in the ſpring, Scipio, knowing the 15 57 
of the Numidian, and hoping (ſays Polybius) that 
he might by this time be tired both of his wife, 
and of the Curtlaginians, employed ſome perſons 


to found his inclinations. Finding that the King 
E 5 | © 5, © ©. bes 


E1 Chap. XXXVI. Second Punic War. 2 5 

es iofiſted on the Romans leaving Africa, and Han- 2 = 

ne nibaPs returning from Italy, as the conditions of c. 

ry a treaty, the Fro-Conſul formed a nw deſign. — 

of He pretended to be very deſirous of a peace; 

of and, to carry on the negotiatian, frequently ſent 

m- deputies to the Numidian. Theſe deputies were Polyb. B. 

een WU attended by afficers, whe underſtod the art of Ir, B. 30. 
war, and who, in the habit of ſervants, acted the © 3- 
part of ſpies, and obſerved exactly the ſtate and 
diſpoſitzan af both the enemies camps. The Ro- 
mans ſeemed ſo fond of an accammodation, that 
Sybax and Aſarubal (for Scipio had defired the 
King to conſult with the Caribaginian) ſtarted 

A. de pretenfions; and the diſcuſſion of theſe de - 
mands gave the ſpies all the time they cauld 

\man MW defre, to make their abfervations. They at 

. length returned, and made their report to Scipio; 
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war who thereupon ſent the Numidian this anſwer: 

r That he himſelf was earneſt for the treaty, 

Italy. but that none of his. council approved: the 

| conditions. That the King, muſt therefore omen 5 
come over to the Romans or expect no peace.“ os B. 30s 

;. Ser- © This declaration put an end to the truce, and Polyp. B. 

Con- Scipio was at liberty to execute his project.” 7+ 2 

nt the Un order thereto, he firſt ſent a detachment 

Africa, to take poſſeſſion of the ground where he had 


in tha poſted himſelf the laſt autumn, when he beſieg- 


ed Nica. This he did to ſecure his camp from 
8 1555 being attacked, in his abſence, by the garriſon 
1s) that I of Vriaa; and to make Adrubal and Sypbay be- 


is wife, lieve, that he intended; to renew his enterprize 
perſons upon that town. He then aſſembled. the ableſt 
he King and et faithful of his officers, and told them, 
inſiſted ] 1 that 


3 | Th he Ribinivn Hiftory. Book IV. 
vu. Gde. that his deſign was to ſet fire to the two camps 
62. of the enemy the following night, an enterprize 
. which might be eaſily effected, the barracks in 
which the Carthaginians had wintered being made 
of wood, and thoſe of the Numidians of reeds, 
The project was univerſally applauded. Where- 
upon Scipio divided his troops, and gave the 
command of one part to Maſiniſſa, and of an- 
other to Lælius, with orders to aſſail the camp 
of Syphax on different ſides. He himſelf with 
the reſt of his forces marched towards Aſdrubal, 
but reſolving not to begin the attack on his 
camp till he ſaw that of the Numidian actually 
in flames. The whole ſcheme was happily ex- 
11. B. zo. ecuted. The Romans ſurpriſed and burnt both 
5% camps, and deſtroyed forty thouſand of the ene- 
| my by fire or ſword. Syphax fled to Abba; Aſdru- 
al to a city named Anda; whither being pur- 
ſued by Scipio, and finding the inhabitants wa- 
vering in their reſolutions, he would not venture 
to ſtand a ſiege. He retired to Carthage with 
two thoufand foot and five hundred horſe. 
| Great was the conſternation of the people in 
that city, when they ſaw him arrive there with 
thoſe poor remains of his routed army. The 
Suffetes, (whoſe office in the Cartbaginian Repub- 
lic, reſembled that of the Conſuls at Rome)” con- 
vened the Senators. Divided in opinion, ſome 
were for ſending immediately for Hannibal; 
others for propoſing a truce with the enemy: 
But the Barcbine faction inſiſted upon continuing 
the war, and would hearken to no expedient 
which tended to the recalling Hannibal from 
Tah 3 
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laly; and theſe prevailed. The Senate ordered 
levies to be made both in the city and in the 


the ſervice, were already landed, and on their 


march to Abba. By theſe aſſurances, but chiefly 


by the tears and intreaties of his wife Sophoniſba, 
he was fixed in the intereſt of Carthage. 


Scipio was buſy in the ſiege of Utica, __ he 


Wrede intelligence that the enemy, having got 
together near thirty thouſand men, were en- 
camped in a place called The Great Plain, about 
five days march from him. He immediately 
turned the ſiege into a blockade, and haſtened 
to attack them. After ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes, the 
two armies came to a general battle, in'which the 
Romans obtained a complete victory. However, 
the ſtout reſiſtance, ONE 'by the Celtiberians, 


gave the Africans the be opportunity to eſcape 
* e 0 with he * of his ar- 
TIE: ** CHE] 2 75 oe 17 

0 Aodlite diferowidely on ry * Rs He tells 
us, that the Carthaginians condemned Aſarubal to death for 
his miſconduct, and appointed Hanno, the ſon of Bomilcar. 
to command the army in his reom ; and that the former 
being then at Arda, got together a boch of 8000 foot, and 
3000 horſe} and carried on the war againſt the Retatis as an 
a General. n in n, £6 eien e wor mo 
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country, and diſpatched ambaſſadors to Spbar, 


preſſing him to ſteadineſs in the cauſe of the Re- 
public. 'Syphax, ſtill at Abba, was greatly at a 
loſs what meaſures to follow. The embaſſadors 
aſſured him, that Aruba! would ſpeedily take 
the field with a conſiderable army, and that a 
large body of Ceitiberians from Spain, hired into 
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good of Carthage. Tunis, from whente the capi- 


The Roman Hiſtory, Book IV. 
my, retired to Carthage, and Syphas, with the beſt 
nee into his on country. 


The Pro-Conſul having called a council of 


war, it was there agreed, that Lelius and Mafiniſa 


ſhould purſue Syphar, and not give him time to 


recruit his forces; and that Scipio ſhould apply 


himſelf to reduce the towns in the neighbour- 


tal could be ſeen, opened her gates to him; the 


Livy,B. 30. 
c. 10. 


— upon his *pproech, boring e the 
And; now — herſelf, peſing whe * 


5 ſieged, prepared for à long defence; and the 


Bruitium, with orders for Hannibal and Mago to 
return home with all poſſible expedition. In the 
mean time the Caritbaginians formed a deſign to 
burn the Roman fleet, which lay in ſhelter under 
the promontory near Utica. Hamilcar, with an 
hundred galleys, equipped in a few days, failed 
away to execute this enterprize. The courſe 
which. the Carthaginian ſteered was perceived by 
Saidia from Cunis: He made all haſte to his fleet, 
and got thither by land before the enemy arrived. 


Jo preferve his galleys, he drew them up as near 


to the ſhore as he could, and made a triple or 


quadruple defence before chem of his ſhips of 
burden moored together, but with fpaces be- 


tween, for ſmall veſſels to launch out againſt 


the enemy. Over theſe ſpaces he laid bridges, 
for the convoniency of ſending aſſiſtance from 


| one row of ſhips to another; and in the ſhips he 


placed a thouſand . men, with great quan- 
tities 
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tities of miſſive weapons. Had Hamilcar been 
| he might have deſtroyed all the Ro- 
man fleet, but, it being night before he came 
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up, he was obliged to lie by; ſo that Scipio had 


time fufficient to prepare for his reception. Next 
day the attack began: The Cartbaginian broke 
the chain of ſhips in the firſt line, and took ſix of 
them: But he had not courage to purſue his ad- 
vantage; he returned with his finalt- priae to 
Curtbage. 

In the mean time,  Maſmiſſs ad Lolas, with 
a third part of the Roman legions, were in pur- 
ſuit of Syphax. In fifteen days they artived in 
the heart of Numidia z and, when Maſſnifſe: had 
taken poſſeſſion of his own kingdom, he carried 
the war into the dominionis of his enemy: Syphex, 


with a numerous army, advanced conſidently to 


meet him; but, in a general action which enſu- 
ed, was defeated and made r mn 
with one of his ſons. - © 

After this, the victorious Numitian, with: the. 
approbation of Lælius, who was to follow by 
ealy marches, haſtened to appear before Gy#hs, 
the capital of Syphasx's dominions, whom he took 
with him. On the appearance of their King in 
chains, thoſe of the inhabitants who were upon 
the walls deſerted them in 4 fright ; others; to 
gain the favour of the Conqueror, opened the 


gates to him. Quickning his horſe, he rode di- 


Appian in 
Punic. 
Livy, B. 30. 
c. 11. & 


ſeq. 


\ 


retly to the palace to take poſſeſſion of it. In 


the entrance of the portico ſtood Sophoniſha the 
wife of Syphax. When the ſaw Mafmniſſe, judging 
by the richneſs of his armour, and other marks 
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' The Roman Hiſtory. 
of diſtinction, that he was the King, ſhe fell 
down at his feet, and ſaid: The Gods, your 


e yalour, and your good fortu ne, have given 


you all power over us. But, if a captive wo- 


man may be allowed to ſupplicate the arbiter 


4 of her life and death, if ſhe may be permitted 


to touch your knees and this victorious right- 
hand, I beg and implore you, by the regal Ma- 


_ +. jeſty-—with which tue alſo, it is not long ſince, 


« were inveſted ; — by the name of Numidian, 


„ common to you with Syphax ; by the Gods 


* of this palace (may they receive you more au- 
« ſpiciouſly than they have ſent Syphax hence) 


ll 4 to grant me this favour, that you yourſelf will 


« determine my fate, and not abandon me to the 


« pride and cruelty. of any Roman. Were it only 
14 that I am the wife of Syphax, I would rather be 


sat the mercy of 'a Namidian, a native of A, 


rica, as I am, than of an alien and a ſtranger. 
J need not ſay what a Cartbaginian, what a 


daughter of Aſdrubal has to fear from Roman 


* enmity. If you can no other way ſaye me from 
falling into their hands, do it by my death, 


« I beſeech you, I conjure you.“ Surpaſſing iy 
beautiful was the ſuppliant, and in the richeſt 


bloom of life: She claſped the Prince's hand, ſhe 
embraced his knees z and her pleading, when ſhe 
ſued to him for a promiſe, that he would not 
give her up to the Romans, was more like the 


blandiſhments of love, than the prayer of 
vretchedneſs. 


The victor, melting not only 
to pity; but to loye, gave her his right-hand, 


* pledge of aſſured 6 Maſiniſſa pro- 
5 15 0 miſed, 


Book IV. 
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miſed, without [weighing the difficulty of per- 


ſ 


forming; and, had he weighed it, he would ſtill. 


have promiſed: For, when he began to conſider, ' 


by what means he might be able to keep his 
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word, Sophoniſba” being truly Scipio's captive, : he 


took counſel only of his paſſion. He married 
her that very day; flattering himſelf, that neither 


Lælius nor Scipio could think of treating, as a 
captive, the wife of Maſfniſſa. The ceremony was 
hardly over when Lælius arrived. Far from diſ- 


ſembling the diſpleaſure this marriage gave him, 
he was, at firſt, going to ſnatch the Queen from 
the arms of her huſband, and fend her away with 


the reſt of the priſoners to Scipio; but being 


overcome at length by the King's entreaties, 


who begged him to refer the matter to the Judg- 


ment of the Pro- Conſul, he forbore that vio- 


lence, and took Maſiniſſa with him to aſſiſt in 
the reduction of ſome towns, which adhered to 


Hybax; while this unfortunate King, mad with 


rage at the ſucceſs of his rave Was ro under a 
guard to Scipio s camp. N 

The whole army were much affected” l the 
ſpectacle of King Syphax in chains, a Prince, 
whoſe alliance had been ſo lately courted by two 
powerful Republics. The General remembered 
the hoſpitable entertainment the Numidian had 
formerly given him at his court: And the ſame 


remembrance encouraged Syphax to ſpeak with 


the more freedom to bis conqueror. When Scipio 
aſked him, what it was that could induce him, 


not only to reject the alliance of Rome, but, with- 


out provocation, to begin a war againſt her; 
| gs — 


1 The Roman Hifory. Book IV. 
Y.R- 555. ©. Madneſs, anſtveral Spbar. But this madneſs 
1 did not then commence, when I took up arms 
249 Conf. 4 apainſt the Roman people; that was the end of 
1 «it, not the beginning. Then it began, en I 
> «© forgot all private ties and public leagues, when 
I married a Cartbegiman woman. It was the 
« nuptial torch' that ſet my palace on fire. Sypho- 

<«< iſba was the farcereſs, who by her enchant- 
ments deprived me of my reafon; nor did 

_ < ſhe ever reſt till with her own hands ſhe had 

e armed me with thoſe impious arms I have 
employed apainſt my gueſt and my friend. 
« But, in the midſt of my adverfity and ruin, I 
<< have this conſolation left, that I ſee the peſt, 
<< the fury gone into the houſe of my moſt im- 
<< placable enemy. Mafiniſſs will not be more 
<< prudent or more ſteady than Sax: Nay, 
he will be feſs upon his guard; for he is 
younger. This at leaſt is ſure; his marriage 

„ ſpeaks more of folly and intemperance of 
«© paſſion than mine. Sophoniſba will have all 
* power over him; and it is in vain to hope 
<« ſhe will ever be brought to favour the Roman 


8 cauſe ; ſo deeply rooted, fo immovable ba her 2 l 
BI. Fu- « affection to her country.” : 
ders. Though theſe words were dictsted by the 2 
hatred of an enemy, and the rage of jealous 92 

love, yet they made a ſtrong impreſſion in the *M 
mind of the Pro-Conful.  Mafinifſe's precipitate 2 E 

4:0 


marriage in the midſt of arms, without conſulting, 
or even waiting for Lælius, made the King's pre- I 
diction but too credible : And ſuch fallies of paſ- «4:2 
Hons fays aac ſeemed the r more inexcuſable to * Þ 
93855 5 
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Scipio, as he, during his command in Spain, had 
never ſuffered himfelf, though young, to be trunſ- 
: ported by the charms of any of his fair captives.” 
While he was revolving in his thoughts this 
_ ſtrange event, Lælius and Ma/iniſſd arrived) The 


Pro-Conful received them both with equal marks 


of kindneſs; and having in a crowded aſſembly 
of his officers, expatiated in their praiſe, he took 
Mafiniſſa aſide, and fpoke to him in the follow- 
ing manner. It was doubtleſs, Ma/niſſs; ſome 
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good qualities you ſaw in me, which inclined 


you, in Spain, to enter into friendſhip with me; 
and afterwards, in Africa, to commit yourſelf 
and your fortunes to my protection. Of all 


« the virtues for which you think my friendſhip 
* defirable, there is none in which I pride my- 


« ſelf more than continence: And I wiſh, K 


* niſſa, that You, to your other eminent virtues, . 


« would add this alſo. There is not, believe 
me, there is not ſo much danger, td our years, 
* from armed enemies, as from the pleaſures 


66 that on all ſides ſurround. us. He who has 


* acquired the maſtery over his appetites and 
% paſſions, has made à nobler conqueſt, and 
gained greater glory, than we by our van- 
* quiſhing King Syphex, The exploits of bra- 
« very which you have performed. in my ab- 
* ſence, I have juſt now publicly ack: 


“ed, and ſtall remember : The reſt T had rather = 


_ * you yourſelf ſhould reflect upon, than that 


* I, by the mention of it, ſhould put you to 


the bluſh, Sypbar was conquered and made 


1 priſoner, under the auſpices of the people . 


cc &* Rome. 
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X. 9 | „ Rome. He, therefore, his wife, his kingdom, 


202. 


C his lands, his towns, all who inhabit them, 


249 Conſ. 4e all that belonged to Sypbax, are become the 


* for it. e de ee l. 5 


« property ' of the Roman people. Sopboniſba, 
6 if ſhe were not a Cartboginian, if her father 


did not command the army of our enemies, 
„ muſt, as well as her huſband, be ſent to 
< Rome : It is the prerogative of the Senate 


and people there, to determine the fate of a 
<« woman, who is charged with having ſeduced 


„a King from our alliance, and hurried him 


wh take arms againſt us. Maſiniſſa, get the 
better of yourſelf. © Beware of rarniſhing, 


by one vice, the luſtre of many virtues. Do 


not loſe the merit of ſo many ſervices, by a 


<« ſingle fault, to which- ae Cauſe of. it en no 
6. S Na INST | 


- >. It.-is "a . Favs 3 mould FAR his 


divine Scipio preach ſuch a grave lecture upon continence, 


when he had nothing in his heart but murder. The ma- 


nifeſt aim of his Ethicks, 'as appears by the ſequel, was to 
uade the Prince either to murder the woman he had 


juſt married, or to give her up to be murdered by the Ro- 
mans. Had the Numidian; married half the women of 


Cyrtha, he would probably haye eſcaped the lecture, pro- 


vided Sophoniſba had not been of the number. But Scipio 


dreaded the power of the beautiful ee a _ over. 


her new Huſband. 


_ Appian (difiering from Livy) tells us ad genie at firſt 


only defired Maſuiſſa to deliver up Syphax's wife; that the 
Prince refuſing to comply, the General ſharply forbad him 


to think of keeping by force' what of right belonged to the 


Roman people; and having commanded him to give up 


the prey, added, that then, if he n he er 2 
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Livy tells us, that this diſcourſe brought V. R. 550, 


bluſhes into the Prince's cheeks, and drew tears 


from his eyes. When he had promiſed an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to the General's pleaſure, and 
had begged, that he might be permitted, as far 


as the ſituation of things would allow, to per- 
form the raſh promiſe he had given Sophoniſba, 
of not delivering her into the power of any other 


Bef. Chr. 
202. 


249 Conſ. 
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perſon, he left Sepie s tent in confuſion, and re- 


tired to his own. There ſhutting himſelf up, 
he ſpent ſome time alone in ſighs and groans, ſo 


loud as to be heard by the ſoldiers without the 


pavilion. At length he called a truſty ſlave, 


who had charge of the poiſon, which (after the 


manner of Kings) was kept ready againſt un- 


foreſeen adverſities; and bid him, when he 


had prepared a potion, carry it to Sophoni/ba, 


with this meſſage. © Mafiniſſa would gladly 


% have fulfilled the marriage engagement, the 


66 obligation of a huſband to a wife; but ſince 


“to do this is denied him by thoſe who have 


e the power to hinder it, he now performs his 
other promiſe, that ſhe ſhould not be delivered 


“ up alive to the Romans. Sophoniſba, mindful 


* of her father, her country, and the two Kings, 


4 whoſe wife ſhe has been, will conſult her own 
* honour.” When the miniſter of death came 


to the Queen, and with the meſſage preſented 
her the poiſon: I accept, ſaid ſue, this mar- 
<« riage-gift; nor is it unwelcome, if my huſ- 


band could indeed do nothing kinder for his 


wife. This however tell him, That I /hould | 
% have 4 with more honour, if I bad not mar- 
| 8 youu 


126 
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249 Conſ. a Ready hand. and drank it off. The news be- 
ing braught to Scipio, he ſent for the Numidian 


nung him, for having expiated one act of temerity 
by another, and given a more tragical concluſion 
to the affair than was neceflary. Next day the 


„ uur, than which nothing among the Roman: 
was more magnificent, the triumphant victors 


De — Hilary. Book IV. 


&« ried a my funeral.” She ſpoke theſe words 
with a reſalute countenance, took the cup with 


Prince; and, leſt his diſtempered mind ſhould 


carry him to ſome action yet more deſperate, 
diſcourſed to him in friendly manner; now en- 
deavouring to conſole him; then gently reprov- 


Pro- Conti aſſembled the ſoldiers, mounted his 
tribunal, and, before them all, addreſſing ham- 
ſelf to Ma/w/e, ſtiled him King; and, when he 
had been laviſh in his praiſe, preſented him with 


a crawn and cup of gold, a curule chair, an ivory 
| ſcepter, an embroidered robe, and a tunick 


wrought with palm-branches. And theſe pre- 
ſents he enhanced, by faying, that, in a T'z1- 


had no ſtatelier ornaments ; and that Mafmiſs 


Liv. B. 30. 


5 Co 16. 


was the only foreigner the Rowan people 


« thought worthy of them.” The King's afflic- 
tion was ſoothed by theſe honours, and his mind 


raiſed from its depreſſion, to the a peta ; 


ſing all Numidia. | 


- The ſeaſon of the year being far advanced, 
Scipio, when he had ſent Lælius, with Syphax, 


and the reft of the Numidian captives, to Rome, 
returned to his old poſt near Tunis. Carthage, 
. Aaxmed at the neighbourhood. of the 


| | Roman 
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the captivity of Syphax, began now to think of 


1 
Keman army, and the loſs ſhe had ſuffered by Be - $50. 


changing her meaſures, and of endeavouring 22 09 3 Gon: 


to gain time, by a fraudulent treaty of peace, 
till Hanmbai and Mago fhould arrive from [aly. 


The Senate diſpatched to the Pro-Conful thirty 


of its principal members; who caft themſelves at 
his feet, threw the whole blame of the war 
upon the ambition of Hannibal, implored the 


| elemeney of the eonqueror, and offered to ac- 
cept any terms he ſhould impoſe. Stipib haugh- 
tity anfwered, That his intention in coming; into - 


Africa was not to make peace with the Cartha- 


gimians, but to conquer them, which he had 
RoW In a manner done. He added; Yet to con- 


vince the world that Rome can put an end ta wars, 


ast well as begin: them, with juſtice, un 


you a Peace on theſe canditiuns: 


Yau ſhall: reftore all n, &eſerters, and 7 


gittve (auen; 

Withdraw your troops from I rage and Cilalpin 
Gaul; 

Mate aw ab/olare coſiom of Spain w ]] © 

Yield up to us all the {ns ONE Italy and 
Africa 5 

| Grve us all your Fe ſhips, except ten); 

Furniſh my army with five bundred thouſand 
modii of wheat, ave three hundred Ne of 
ye "= 

And pay us 5000 > Alan. 


tions; and if in that time you agree to them, you ſhall 


. 4 Irie, till zbe return of the embaſſadors, 


om 


1 allow you three days to conſider of theſe condi- 


28 
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nom you Mall ſend o Rome, to coneluds 4 peace 


tbere.. 


to impoſe upon him, they ſent a ſmall number of 


Roman captives, and deſerters, to Rome, with 
their embaſſadors. 


In the mean time, Lælius e at Rome, 
wich Syphax, and the Numidian nobles taken in 
war. The Conſcript Fathers, upon his report of 


tte wonderful ſucceſs of the Roman arms, de- 


Co 18, 19. 


creed a four days ſupplication to the Gods. As 


to Syphax, they ordered that he ſhould be con- 

fined a priſoner at Aba, (in the country of the 
Marfi :) They confirmed to Maſiniſſa the title of 
King, which Scipio had given him; and ſent him 
new preſents in the name of the Republic. 
The campaign in Bruttium ſeems to have 
produced no remarkable action this ſummer. 
Several towns in that country ſurrendered to 


the Conſul Servilius Cæpio, who is alſo ſaid to 
have fought a battle with Hannibal, the ſucceſs 
uncertain. The other Conſul Servilius Geminus 


did nothing memorable either in Hetruria or 


Gaul, except that he recovered his father and 
uncle from the captivity in which they had 
been, for ſixteen years, among the Boii. He 


entered Rome, with one of them on his right 
hand, and the other on his left. But he was 


forced to petition the people to grant a de- 
cree, indemnifying him for having, contrary to 


law, executed the offices of Tribune of the Com- 


n 


As the buſideft of 05 en was only 
to gain time, they made no great difficulty of 
conſenting to Scipio's demands: And, the better 
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gather, who had been a curule magiſtrate. His 
/ MW plea was, That he then knew not whether his 
f father were alive or dead; and the people al- 
T. lowed it to be good: 7 
f Mago fell down upon Inſubria, and fought a 
h battle with two Roman armies, under the con- 
duct of the Pro-Conſul Corn. Cetbegus, and the 
e, Prætor Quintilius Varus. The victory was obſti- 
in nately diſputed, till the Cartbaginian General, 
of by a wound which he received, was conſtrained 


27 to yield the day to the Romans. He decamped 
the night following, and retired into Liguria. 


Hither came meſſengers from the Senate of 
Carthage with orders to him to return to Africa 
as ſoon as poſſible. Embarking all his troops, 
both Ligurian and Spaniſh, he ſet fail immedi- 
ately.” Searce had he doubled the iſland of 


were taken by the Romans. 


his brother, he was ſcarce able to reſtrain his 
tears. Now, ſaid be, the Senate-openly and 
n expreſly recal me; but they have been 
* dragging me away ever ſince they refuſed 
* to ſend me ſupplies of men and money. 
The Romans, whom I have ſo often routed, 


”  Carthaginiat Senate that, by detraction and 


„ exult 


To Va Ape this to the good fortune which cons | 
10NS tended Rome, It was this good fortune (ſays he) which 
Vito. Vo. 5 poured 


When Hannibal received the ſame orders, as 


have not vanquiſhed Hannibal. It is the 


* envy, have overcome me. Nor will Scipis 


Sardinia when he died of his wound ; and a 0 
ſtorm diſperſing the fleet, many of the ſhips 
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<. exult more at my leaving ah, than Hanno; 
©: who-fince he can no other way deſtroy my fa 
* mily, is reſolved to overwhelm it with the 
e ruins of his country.“ However, as he had 
foreſeen what now happened, he had prepared 


kis fleet for a voyage. Sending away the uſeleſs 


* Plut. life 


of Fabius. 


: of Juno Lacinia, ſome of the Haliant, who had fled thither 


ture, was great, but not univerfal. Some of the 


feared the difficulties which Scipio would have to 


| poured. forth Hannibal like water, and waſted him in [ta 


part of his ſoldiery into the towns of Bruttium, 
under pretence of guarding them, he embarked 
all the ſtrength of his army for Africa *. No 


man ever went into baniſhment from his own 
country, with greater reluctance, than Hannibal 
left the country of his enemies. When he was 
out at fea, he often looked back on the coaſt, 
accuſing Gods and men, and himſelf (ſays Liz) 
for being diſappointed of his expected conqueſt. 

The joy at Rome, on the news of his depar- 


Fathers thought it a diſhonour to the Romar 
name, that Hannibal was ſuffered to leave [ah 
with all his army, as quietly as if he had been 
ſetting out from his own country. They alſo 


ftruggle with; and Fabius encreafed their terror, 
by exclaiming, That the Republic was never in « 


more deplorable fate. Others confided in the abi- latt 


lities of the Pro- Conſul, and thought it the of 
greateſt of all advantages, to fee Ttaly rid of her BF fu 


while his countrymen, through envy and civil diſcord, re- 
fuſed to ſend him ſupplies. _ Plut. de Fortun. Roman. S. 21. co 


v Livy reports, that Hannibal maſſacred, in the temp! 
for refuge, after refuſing to follow him into Africa. 
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moſt dangerous and moſt implacable enemy: 


And the Senate, coming into this ſentiment, di- 
rected that public thankſpivings ſhould- be of- 


fered to the Gods during five days. 
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Lelius, whom the Republic had juſt in 


Quæſtor to Scipio's army, in the room of Cato, 
was upon his way to re- embark for Africa, when 


he received an order to return to Rome: For 
the embaſſadors from Carthage being arrived, 


the Conſcript Fathers thought it proper to have 


him preſent at ſo important a negotiation. The 
Carthaginians had their audience of the Senate 


in the temple of Bellana, without the walls of 
Rome. They ſpoke in much the ſame' ſtrain 


as before to Scipio, throwing all the blame of 


the war upon Hannibal; and, in concluſion, de- 


fired, That the articles agreed on between Rome 
and Carthage, in the time of C. Lutatius, (the 


cloſe of the firſt Punic war) might continue in full 
force, and be the foundation of a laſting peace. 


Upon this, ſome of the elder Senators, who ob. 


ſerved that theſe African embaſſadors were young 
men, examined them concerning the expedients 
employed to put an end to that war: And the 


latter not being able to give any tolerable account 

of the times of Lutatius, the Fathers began to 
ſuſpe& that Carthage was not ſincere in the pre- 
ſent affair. 


When they came to vote (after the 
embaſſadors had withdrawn) ſome were againſt 
coming to any determination without one of the 


Conſuls, who were both abſent; others adviſed - 
the conſulting Scipio, previouſly to any conclu- 


lion ; and others, fully perſuaded that Carthage 
K 2 | Was 
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baſſadors immediately out of Italy, as ſo many 
* ſpies, and for directing Scipio to proſecute the 
war with vigour. Lælius joined in this opinion; 
and ſome writers ſay that it prevailed : But 


others, with -more probability, affirm, that the 


Peace was accepted on the foot upon which Scipio | 


had propoſed it in Africa. - 
Whilſt this affair employed the Senate, Han- 


nibal was making the beſt of his way to Car- 
tbage. The Conſul Servilius Cæpio reſolving to 
follow him, left his province, and went into 


Sicily, to prepare for an expedition into Africa; 


but his deſign did not pleaſe the Conſcript Fa- 
thers: They thought he intended to rob Scipio of 


the honour of concluding the peace. A Dictator 
was therefore created, merely that there might 


be a magiſtrate in the Republic, who ſhould have 


an undiſputed authority to recal Servilius. The 


Conſul being recalled, obeyed, and returned to 


Rome. 


55 Liv. B. 30. 


c. 24. 


About this time died in a very a age 
the famous 9. Fabius Cunctator. He was cer- 
tainly, ſays Livy, worthy of the name of Maximus 


which he bore; and his glory equalled that of 
any of his anceſtors. Prudence and cireum- 
ſpection were what diſtinguiſhed him; not re- 


| markable activity or an enterprizing genius. 


0 n ee Pal. Max. (B. 8. c. 13. ſ. 3.) Fabius was 
near an hundred years old When he died. If this were 


true, he muſt have been about eighty-ſix, when he conduct- 


ed the war againſt Hannibal, and about e ee in his 
laſt * | 
But 
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But it is a queſtion, whether his cunation was the Y 


effect of his temper, or owing to the nature of 


the war he had to conduct. Be that as it will, 


his wiſe management, in a dangerous conjunc- 


ture, ſaved his country from ruin *: And the 
Roman people, ſenſible of their obligation to 
him, greatly honoured him while living; and, 


when he died, laid a tax upon themſelves to Aale 


fray the expences of his funeral. 
While the truce in Africa ſtill ſubſiſted; nd 


accident diſcovered the fraudulent deſigns of the 
Carthaginians. Scipio had thought it neceſſary to 
have a ſtrong ſea-armament,. in order to terrify 


the enemy, and to remove the neceſſity of pro- 


tecting his fleet, as formerly, with his land army; 
and he had therefore ſent for a reinforcement 
of ſhips, both from Sicily and Sardinia: The 
ſquadron from Sardinia arrived ſafe, but that 
from Sicily was diſperſed by a tempeſt, and many 


of the veſſels being driven near the port of Car- 


thage, the Cartbaginians ſeized and plundered 
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before the embaſſadors were yet returned, an 


them. Scipio, highly incenſed at this proceed- polyb. B. 


ing, diſpatched M. Bæbius, with two other offi- 


16. Co 1. 
Liv. B. 30. 


cers, to Carthage, to complain of the injuſtice, . 25. 


and demand ſatisfaction. Theſe envoys hardly 


eſcaped the fury of the populace: And even the 


Senate, being bent on war, agreed to ſend them 
back without an anſwer; ſuch dependance they 


had on Hannibal, who was daily expected: Nay, 


they gave orders (as ſome ſay) that the two 


0 Uwe 5 nobi 3 reflituit r rem. 
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8 guy, ee, by them to convoy the Quin- 
gueremis, on which the envoys were embarked, 
ſhould leave it at a certain time; and that ſome 
ſhips, kept in readineſs for that purpoſe, ſhould 
attack and ſink it, The Quingueremis was ac- 
cordingly deſerted by her convoy, near the 
mouth of the river Bagrada, and being ſoon af. 
ter attacked by three Carthaginian galleys, was 
forced to run aground on the reed but the 
- envoys eſcaped to the Roman camp. 
The General fo impatiently expected by the 
African Republic, at length drew near the coaſt, 
To diſcover the country, he ordered a ſailor to 5 
the maſt- top; who being aſked, what he ſaw, MW 
anſwered, The ruins of a tomb, upon an eminence. 12 
Hannibal, diſliking the omen, failed an; and 
landed his army at Little Leptis, a 885 between 3 


ow and Adrumetam, | = 
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sv vr uTB ran of the War. ſid 

| be 
An interview between Hannibal and Scipio. be 
The battle of Zama, | As 
Scipio enters into a treaty of peace with the Our: ful 
thaginians, which is ratified the year following. na 


1 . B. Claudius Nero, and M. Servitius Pul. I tn 
Bef. Chr. being choſen Conſuls at Rome, for the new off 

| 201. he 0 
250 Conſ. year, it fell by lot to Servilius to conduct the 
army in Hetruria, and to Claudius, to command WW = Pr, 


Livy,B. 309+ 
&27 the fleet in Africa; But the latter, by a decree 


of 


Ir. 


Car- 
wing. 
Pulex, 


new 
t the 


Sg 


ecree 


of 
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of both Senate and people, was to leave the di- 
rection of all affairs at land wholly to Sc; [ip A 


Hannibal, having learnt, ſoon after his land- 


to ſtrengthen his army. Being in great want 


of horſe, he ſent to Tycheus, a Friend of Hpbax, 
and reputed to have the beſt in Africa; and of 25. e. 3. + 
him obtained a body of two thouſand Namidian 
cavalry. On the other hand, Scipio purſued, the 


war with an uncommon fury, kindled by the 


perſidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians. He took 
towns, not by capitulation, but aſſault, put the 


garriſons to the ſword, and made all the inha- 


bitants paſs under the yoke. However, in the 
midſt of his reſentment he did not forget the 
laws of nations. Bæbius, who had been ſo ill 
treated, when ſent on an embaſſy to Carthage, 
had ſince arreſted the Carthaginian embaſſadors, 
on their arrival from 1taly, in the port where the 


Roman fleet lay; and he thought that the 1 in- 


jury he had ſuffered would be retaliated upon 


them by Scipio. But the Pro- Conſul did not con- 
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ſider ſo much what Carthage deſerved, as what 


became a Roman. He commanded that the em- 
baſſadors ſhould be well treated, and diſmiſſed. 


As he continued, nevertheleſs, to make dread- 


vance and give him battle. Hannibal anſwered, 


ful havock in the Cartbaginian territory, the Se- 
nate diſpatched orders to their General to ad- 


that he would take the firſt opportunity that 


K 4 b ** 


offered; and ſoon after, leaving his poſt at Adru- 
metum, drew near to Zama, a town in Numidia 
5 FTI five days Jongg ſouth weſt of Car- 


* 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book IV, 
thage. From hence he ſent out ſpies, to diſcover 
the ſituation and ſtrength of the Romans. Theſe 
ſpies were apprehended : But though it was then 
cuſtomary in all nations, to put ſuch men to 


death, Scipio gave direction to lead one of them 


into all the quarters of the camp, and ſhew 
him every thing he came to learn ; which done, 


diſmiſſing both him and his companions, he bad 


them go to their General, and give him the 
account he expected from them. Hannibal is 


ſaid to have been ſtruck with this magnanimity 


and air of confidence, and to haye been thereby 
induced to aſk an interview with the Pro-Con- 
ſul, in order to a peace. Scipio conſented, and, 
to meet him, advanced as far as Nadagara, a 


town on the confines of Numidia, The Car- 


thaginian came and encamped within four miles 


of t the Romens, not far from Zama *, . 
There 


| 2 Appian tells us, that before this conference, Hannibal, 


being in great want of proviſions, ſent to Maſiniſſa, de- 
firing he would uſe his endeayours with \Scipio to obtain a 


e for the Carthaginians. Scipio conſented to renew the 
ala: treaty, upon condition reſtitution was made of the 
ſhips, men and effects of his diſperſed fleet, which had been 


ſeized, and that Carthage ſhould pay a thouſand talents as 


a fine, Hannibal accepted theſe terms, and the Senate of 
Carthage likewiſe agregd to them, but the populace would 


not give their conſent. They were jealous of their Ge- 
neral and the Nobles, who they thought were deſirous of 


making a peace adyantageous to Rome, that by her means 
they might goyern the more deſpotically at home. And 


the people were ſo full of theſe imaginatjons, that having 
got notice at this time, that I ſarubal, whom they had 


ſulpeAes of the ſame deſign, was returned to the city, 
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There was between the two. camps a large V. BY RL | 


plain, entirely open, and where no ambuſh could 
be laid. This place being therefore choſen for 
the conference, the two Generals rode thither, 
_ eſcorted by an equal number of guards; from 
whom ſeparating, and each attended only by an 
interpreter, they met in the mid-way. Both re- 
mained for a while ſilent, viewing each other with 
mutual admiration, HONDA at A poke 
G 

“ Since fate has ſo ed it, that E- info 
c began the war, and who have been fo often 
on the point of ending it by a complete con- 
« queſt, ſhould now come, of my own motion, 
to aſk a peace, I am glad that it is of you, 
« Scipio, I have the fortune to aſk it. Nor will 
„this be among the leaſt of your glories, That 
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Hannibal, victorious over ſo many Roman Ge- 


« nerals, ſubmitted at laſt to you. 

I could with, that our fathers and we had 
* confined our ambition within the limits which 
© nature ſeemed to have preſcribed to it; the 
* ſhores of Africa, and the ſhores of Nah. The 
Fe Gods did not ge us that mind. On both 


they went in a tumultuous manner to. ſeek him; in RY 
to put him to death. He had fled to his father's tomb, 
and had there ended his days by poiſon, But the rage 
of the mutineers did not ceaſe at the ſight of his dead body. 
They dragged it out of the tomb, cut off the head, fixed it 
on a lance, and carried it Og the ſtreets of 8 80 
App. Punic. c. 20. | 

Thus far Appian ; but neither Livy nor Po bbins mention 


any thing of all this, and ſome parts of the N are incon- 


Mept with what thoſe authors relate. 
« lides 


. . The Roman Hifory. Book IV. 
ee fides we have been ſo eager after foreign poſ- 


<<< ſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard of 
<« war. Rome and Carthage have had, each, in 
« her turn, the enemy at her gates. But ſince 


« errors paſt may be more eaſily blamed than 
< corrected, let it now be the work of you and 
„ me, to put an end, if poſſible, to the obſtinate 
contention. For my own part, my years, and 


the experience I have had of the inſtability 


« of fortune, incline me to leave nothing to her 


« determination which reaſon can decide. But 
* much I fear, Scipio, that your youth, your 


- Sawant of the like experience, your uninter- 


< rupted ſucceſs, may render you averſe from 


« the thoughts of peace. He whom fortune 
“ has never failed, rarely reflects upon her in- 
<. conſtancy. . Yet without recurring to former 


< examples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to teach 


e you moderation. I am that ſame Hannibal who, 


“ after my victory at Canne, became maſter of 
< the greateſt part of your country, and delibe- 


« rated with myſelf what fate I ſhould decree 


% to 1taly and to Rowe. And now—See the 
„ change! Here, in Africa, I am come to treat 


% with a Roman, for my own preſervation and 


my country's. Such are the ſports of fortune. 


Is ſhe then to be truſted, becauſe ſhe ſmiles ? 
An advantageous peace is preferable to the 
hope of victory. The one is in your own 
power, the other at the pleaſure of the Gods. 


Should you prove victorious, it would add 


„ Httle to your own glory, or the glory of your 


— e ; if vanquiſhed, you loſe in one hour 


3 So 60 all 
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« all the honour and reputation you have been 
« ſo many years acquiring. But what is my aim 
« in all this? That you ſhould content yourſelf 
« with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and 


* all the iſlands between 7aly and Africa. A” 


© peace on theſe conditions will, in my opinion, 
« not only ſecure the future tranquillity of Car- 
« thape, but be ſufficiently glorious for you, and 
« for the Roman name. And do not tell me, 
e that ſome of our citizens dealt fraudulently 
« with you in the late treaty.” It is I, Hanmbal, 
&* that now aſk a peace: I aſk it, nant 
e think it expedient for my country; 

* thinking it expedient, 1 will invetably main- 
Re tain mg | 


' SCIP TO anſwered: << I Rs {mn well 


Hannibal, that it was the hope of your return 
„ which emboldened the Carthagintans to break. 
the truce with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts 
of a peace, when it was juſt upon the point of 


6 being concluded; and your preſent propoſal 
« is a proof of it. You retrench from their 
<' conceſſions every thing but what we are, and 


(have been long poſſeſſed of. But as it is 
* your care, that your fellow-citizens ſhould 
* have the obligation to you of being eaſed 


from a great part of their burden, ſo it ought 
to be mine, that they draw no advantage from 


their perfidiouſneſs. 
Nobody is more ſenſible than Lam uf che | 

Reg nnen of man, and the power of fortune, 
1 and chat whatever we enterpriſe 1 is ſubje& to 
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A thouſand chances. 
“ paſſed into Africa, you had, of your own ac- 
cc cord, quitted 1taly, and made the offers you 
e now make, I believe they would not have been 
rejected. But as you have been forced out 


be Roman Hifory. Book IV. 
If, before the Romans 


<- of Ttaly, and we are maſters here of the open 
4 country, the ſituation of things is much al- 
< tered. And, what is chiefly to be conſidered, 


the Carthaginians by the late treaty, which we 


< entered into at their requeſt, were, over and 


above what you offer, to have delivered up 


their ſhips of war, reſtored to us our priſoners 
«<<. without ranſom, paid us five thouſand: talents, 


% and to have given hoſtages for the perform- 
« ance of all, The Senate accepted theſe con- 


« ditions, but Carthage failed on her part ; Car- 
What then is to be done? 


4e thage deceived us. 
Are the Carthaginians to be releaſed from the 
« moſt important articles of the treaty, as a re- 
cc ward of their breach of faith? No, certainly. 


If to the conditions before agreed upon, you 
c had added ſome new article to our advantage, 
cc there would have been matter af reference to 
& the Roman people; but when, inſtead 'of ad- 


« ding, you retrench; there is no room for deli- 


| « beration. The Carthaginians therefore muſt 


4 ſubmit to us at diſcretion, - or muſt vanquiſh 
us in dae yy . 
The 


d According to Livy, Scipio propoſed to adviſe with his 


Council about gran ting peace, provided the Carthaginians 


would, befides fulfilling the conditions of the late treaty, 


by; agree to pay a fine for having ſeized the Roman ſhips, and 


| violated their Oy during the truce. 


The account 
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The conference hereupon broke off, the two 
. returned each to his camp, and bid 
their ſoldiers prepare for battle; a battle wherein 
the Carthaginians were to fight for their own pre- 
ſervation and the dominion of Africa; and the 
Romans for the empire of the whole world.. 


Early next morning Scipio led his troops into 


the plain, and drew them up after the Roman 


in the text is taken from Polybius, who, being perſonally 
acquainted with Maſiniſſa, and intimate with the younger 
Scipio, and his friend Lælius, is more to be depended on, 
than any other writer, on this ſubject. 

© Polybius adds [B. 1 5. C. 11. ] that, which ever party 


ſhould prove victorious in this battle, would not only be- 


come maſters of Africa and Europe, but of all the reſt of the 
known world. Livy [ B. 30. c. 32.] is of the ſame opinion. 


This however could hardly be true of the Carthaginians ; ' 
for had they proved victorious at Zama, they would not 


have been in ſo flouriſhing a condition, as in the beginning 
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of the war; nor have had ſo good a proſpect of conquer- 


ing the Romans as juſt after the battle of Came, when Han- 
nibal was maſter of the greater part of Italy. The Cartha- 
ginians were now driven out of Spain, had ſuſtained infinite 
loſſes, and been at a vaſt expence during the courſe of a ſe- 
venteen years war. On the other hand, Rome had recovered 


the poſſeſſion of all Italy, had powerful armies on foot there, 


and ſtrong fleets at ſea ; ſo that had Scipio been defeated, 
ſhe could eaſily tranſport more forces into Africa. And this 


ſuggeſts a reaſon why Hannibal did not decline a battle with 


the Romans, and endeavour to conſume their ſtrength, without 


fighting. He doubtleſs foreſaw, that they would daily grow 
ſtronger by continual ſupplies of men and money from /zahy. 
Add to this, that the army which Hannibal now commanded 
ſeems to have been the laſt reſource of Carthage. The 


greater part of it had been raiſed with difficulty, and it would 


be no eaſy matter to find pay and proviſions for ſuch nume- - 


tous forces, during any conſiderable time, the treaſury be- 


g exhauſted, and the _—_ ruined, 
man ner 3 


— 
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* cke 5 manner, except that he placed the cohorts of 
| the Principes directly behind thoſe of the Haftati, 
Saen o Cool ſo as to leave ſufficient ſpace for the enemy's ele- 
phants to paſs through from front to rear. C. Lz- 

uus was poſted on the left wing with the 7taliar 
horſe, and Maſiniſſa with his Numidians on the 
right. The intervals of the firſt line Scipis filled 
up with his Yelites, or light-armed troops, order- 
ing them, upon a ſignal given, to begin the bat- 
tle, and, in caſe they were repulſed, or broke by 
the elephants, to run back through the lanes be- 
fore mentioned, and continue on their flight till 
they were got behind the Triarii, Thoſe that 
were wounded, or in danger of being overtaken, 
were to turn off to the right and left, through 
the ſpaces between the lines, and that way ape 
to the rear. 

The army thus drawn up, A went from 
rank to rank, urging his ſoldiers to conſider the 
conſequences of a ; defeat, and the rewards of vic- 
tory : on the one hand, certain death or ſlavery, 
(for they had no town in Africa ſtrong enough 

to protect them, ) on the other, not only a laſt- 
ing ſuperiority over Carthage, but the empire of 
the reſt of the world. 
Hannibal ranged all his bene to the num- 
ber of above eighty, in one front. Behind theſe 


he placed his mercenaries, conſiſting of twelve * 
thouſand men, Ligurians, . Baleares 5 fel 
Mauritanians. - 

The new levies of Carthaginians 3 other La, 
Africans, together with four thouſand Macede- M 


mans. under a General named Sopater, com- 
N poſed 
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poſed the ſecond line. And in the rear of all, 
at the diſtance of about a furlong, he poſted his 
Halian troops, in whom he chiefly confided; The 


Carthaginian horſe formed his * n the | 


Nn his left *. 

He ordered the feveral leaders to exhort Girls | 
troops, not to be diſcouraged by their own weak- 
neſs, but to place the hope of victory in him 
and his 7alian army; and particularly directed 
the captains of the Cartbaginians to repreſent to 
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them what would be the fate of their wives 
and children, if the event of this battle ſhould _ 


not prove ſucceſsful. The General himfelf, walk- 
ing through the ranks of his Talian troops, cal- 
led upon them to be mindful of the ſeventeen 


campaigns in which they had been fellow fol- 


diers with him; and of that conſtant ſeries of 
victories, by which they had extinguiſhed in the 


Romans all hope of ever being conquerors. He 
urged them- to remember, above all, the battles 
of the Trebia, Thraſymenus and Cannæ; with any 
of which the approaching battle was in no wiſe 
to be compared, either with reſpect to the bra- 
very, or the number of the enemies. The 
* Romans were yet unfoiled, and in the height 


Neither Pohb;us nor Livy mention the number of forces 


Hannibal and Scipio had at Zama. Appian [in Punic. c. 22} 


tells us, that Hannibal had near fifty thouſand men in the 


field, and Scipio twenty-three thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 


dred J/alian horſe, fix hundred Numidian horſe, under one 


Lacumaces, and a great body of cavalry, commanded by 


Maſiniſſa. But Appian gives a very romantic account of this 


battle, and differs n from Polybius and Livy. : 
| % of 


\ 
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of their ſtrength when you firſt met them in 


<« the field; nevertheleſs you vanquiſhed them. 
„ The ſoldiers now before us are either the 
children of the yanquiſhed, or the remains of 
e thoſe whom you have often put to flight in 
Haß. Maintain therefore your General's glory 


and your own, and eſtabliſh to yourſelves the 


name of invincible, by which you are become 


famous throughout the world.“ 
When the Numidians of the two armies had 
ſkirmiſhed a while, Hannibal ordered the ma- 


nagers of the elephants to drive them upon the 
enemy. Some of the beaſts, frightened at the 
noiſe of the trumpets and other inſtruments of 


war, which ſounded on all ſides, immediately ran 


back amongſt the Numidians of the Cartbaginian 


left wing, and put them into confuſion, which 


Maſiniſſa taking advantage of, entirely routed 
them. Great deſtruction was made of the Velites, 
by the reſt of the elephants, till theſe alſo being 


terrified, ſome of them ran through the void 


ſpaces of the Roman army, which Scipio had left 


for that purpoſe; others, falling in among the 


cavalry of the enemy s right wing, gave Lzlius 


the ſame. opportunity againft the Carthaginian 


horſe, as had been given to Ma/iniſa againſt the 


MNumidian, and of which the Roman did not fail to 


make the ſame uſe. After this the infantry of 
the foremoſt lines Joined battle. Hannibal's 


. mercenaries had the advantage in the begin- 


ning of the conflict; but the Reman Haſtati, fol- 


| lowed, and encouraged by the Principes, who 


exhorted them to fight manfully, and ſhewed 
. N c them- 
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themſelves ready to aſſiſt them, bravely ſuſtained ke 


the attack, and at length gained ground upon 
the enemy. The mercenaries, not being ſeaſon- 


201. : 
250 Con. 


ably ſupported by their ſecond line, and there- - 


fore thinking themſelves betrayed, they, in 


their retreat, fell furiouſly upon the Africans, 
ſo that theſe, the Haſtati coming up, were 


obliged to fight for ſome time both againſt their 
own mercenaries and the enemy. When the 
two Carthaginian lines had ceaſed their mutual 


rage, they joined their ſtrength ; and, though 


now but a mere throng of men, broke the Ha- 


| fati: But then the Principes advancing to the 
aſſiſtance of the latter, reſtored the battle; and 
moſt of the Africans and mercenaries were here 


cut off. Hannibal did not advance to their re- 


lief, the Roman Triarii not having yet engaged, 


and the Principes being ſtill in good order: And 


leſt the routed Africans and mercenaries ſhould 


break the ranks of his Halian ſoldiers, he com- 
manded theſe to preſent their ſpears at thoſe who 
fled to them for protection, which obliged the 
run-aways to move off to the right and left. 

The ground, over which the Romans muſt 


march before they could attack Hannibal, being 
ſtrewed with heaps of dead bodies and weapons, 


and being ſlippery with blood, Scipio feared 
that the order of his battalions would be broke, 
ſhould he paſs it haſtily. To avoid this miſchief, 
he commanded the Haſtati to give over the 


purſuit, and halt where they were, oppoſite to 


the enemies center : After which, having ſent all 


his wounded to the rear, he advanced leiſurely : 


„ | * „ With 
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with the Principes and Triarii, and placed them 
on the wings of the Haſtati. Then followed a 
ſharp engagement, in which victory was long 
and eagerly diſputed. It would ſeem, that the 
Romans, though ſuperior in number, were once 
upon the point of loſing the day ; for Polybius 
tells us, that Maſiniſſa and Lælius came very ſea- 
ſonably, and as if ſent from Heaven, to their 
aſſiſtance. Theſe Generals being returned from 


the purſuit of the cavalry, fell ſuddenly upon 


the rear of Hannibal's men, moſt of whom were 
cut off in their ranks; and of thoſe that fled, 
very few eſcaped the horſe, the _ all a- 
round being a plain. 

There died of the Corthaginion in the fight 
above twenty thouſand, and almoſt the like 
number were taken priſoners. The loſs on 
the ſide of the Romans amounted to about two 
thouſand men. Hannibal eſcaped with a few 
horſe to Adrumetum, having performed every 
thing in the engagement which could be ex- 
pected from a great General. His army (ſays 
Polybius). could not have been more ſkilfully 


drawn up. For as the order of the Roman 
| battalions makes it extremely difficult to break 


them, the Carthaginian wiſely placed his ele- 
phants in the front, that they might put the 


enemy in confuſion, before the armies ' ſhould. 


engage. In his firſt line he placed the mer- 


cenaries, men bold and active, but not well dil- 


ciplined, that by their impetuoſity he might 
give a check to the ardour of the Romans. The 


Africans and Carthaginians, whoſe courage ho 


4 i 7 doubted, 
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doubted, he poſted in the middle between the 


' mercenaries and his Valian ſoldiers, that they 


might be forced to fight, or, at leaſt, that the 


Romans, by ſlaughtering them, might fatigue 
themſelves, and blunt their weapons. Laſt of all, 
| he drew up the troops he had diſciplined him- 
ſelf, and in whom he chiefly confided, at a good 


diſtance from his ſecond line, that they might 
not be broken by the rout of the Africans and 
mercenaries z and kept them in reſerve for a vi- 


gorous attack upon a tired and weakened ene- 


mnt nt | | 

The Garthaginian General was ſoon called from 
Adrumetum to Carthage, to aſſiſt the tottering 
Republic with his Counſels. 
ſhe had no reſource, but in a peace; and this, from 
the mouth of the war- like Hannibal, was deciſive, 
The Cartbaginians therefore prepared to make 
new ſupplications to the conqueror; whilſt he, 
on the other hand, was conſidering how to make 
the beſt advantage of his victory. And having 
received a conſiderable reinforcement to his 


e Livy reports [B. 30. c. 36.] that a few days after the 


battle of Zama, Vermina the ſon of Syphax came to the 


aliſtance of the Carthaginians, with an army of more horſe 
than foot ; That Scipio ſent a part of his infantry and all 
the cavalry to encounter the Numidian : And that Vermina 
was routed, fifteen thouſand of his men ſlain, and twelve 
hundred taken priſoners. This tory is not very probable, 
for Hannibal, who was weak in cavalry, would doubt- 
leſs have deferred fighting, had he known any thing of 
this approaching reinforcement, which he could not well 
be ignorant of, if it was within a few days march of him. 
Polybius, who, had there been any ground for this ſtory, 
would probably have mentioned it, ſays nothing of Yermina. 


1-2 fleet, 
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N. en- fleer, he went on board it, in order to appear 
before Carthage, giving inſtructions to Cy, Oc- 
tavius to march their legions towards the fame 
city. His intention was not to beſiege it, but 
only to ſtrike terror, and make the Carthaginians 
more eager for a peace ; and the method he took 
had the defired effect. A galley adorned with 
olive-branches came out to him, with twelve de- 
puties, who ſpared neither ſubmiſſions, nor pro- 
ſtrations, nor promiſes. Scipio would give no 
anſwer, but that they ſhould meet him at Tunis. 
He ordered his Jegions thither, ſailed back with 
his fleet to Utica, and from thence went to 
Tunis by land. Thirty of the Carihaginian No- 
| bles repaired to him, and humbly ſued for peace. 
Scipio ſeemed at firſt to neglect their ſubmiſſions; 

but at the bottom was as fond of concluding a 
treaty as they : For he knew that the Conſul 
Nero was equipping a fleet, with all expedition, 
to come into Africa, and rob him of the glory 
of finiſhing the war. The conditions on which 
he inſiſted with the Carthaginians, were as follow. 

B. ⸗W,ae permit the Carthaginians 7o live according 


15 B. A to their own laws and cuſtoms; and grant them all 


b. 37. 


the cities and provinces they had in Africa, before 
the War. The Romans ſhall immediately abjtaiv 
from plundering them. 
Carthage /hall deliver up to the Roman 8, all 
their deſerters, fugitive ſlaves, and priſoners of war ; 
Surrender to Scipio, all ber ſhips of war, excipi 
ten Triremes, and all her Elephants trained up for 
war; and ſhe ſhall not hereafter lane any more of 


theſe animals, „ 
| Enter 
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Enter into no war, either in Africa, or out of He n 
Africa, without the conſent of the Roman people; 202. : 
Reſtore to Maſiniſſa all that ſhe has uſurped 2 — 
from him, or bis anceftors, and ſhall make an alliance | 

with bim; 
Supply the 1 Legions with corn, and pay 
their auxiliaries, till the return of the embaſſadors 
whom ſhe ſhall ſend 10 Rome, to have the peace 
ratified there ; 
Pay to the Romans in the ſpace of fifty years, + One mil 
ten thouſand talents * of filver, at equal payments; hundred 
Put into Scipio's bands, an hundred ſuch hoſtages *v"ty-le- 


ven thou- 


4 be ſhall chuſe; the youngeſt of whom ſhall not ſand five 


be under fourteen, nor £ ig * above thirty years Ne | 


of age. 

Neither the peace, nor even a truce, ſhall take 
place, till the Carthaginians have reſtored to the 
Romans, the ſhips and Helis taken from them dur- 
ing the former truce. | 

Theſe were hard conditions ; and upon the 
return and report of the embaſſadors, Giſco, a man 
of diſtinction in the Republic, endeavoured in 
an afſembly of the people, to diſſuade them 
from complying. Hannibal, fearing the influence 1 8 
bis harangue might have, mounted the Roftra, 
and drove the orator from it. And, perceiving 
that the people were angry at this his ſtrange 
procedure, he thus addrefſed himſelf to them : 
I was but nine years old when I went from this 
place, and have now ſpent fix and thirty years in TM 
arms. In that time I have learnt tolerably well the © 
art of war. It is your bufineſs now to teach me 
ihe laws, cuſtoms, and civilities, which ought to be 

„ obſerved 
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and whoſe hatred to Rome, they knew, would ne- 


Livy, B. 30. 
c 38. 


abroad. Every thing being agreed on, Carthage 


retained the leaſt hope of ſucceſs in war-. 


the negotiation, appointed three officers, of 


company them. 


hoſtilities in Africa, had, with the conſent of 


into that country, was Jong detained, by bad 
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obſerved in your Aſſemblies. After this apology, 
he made a long diſcourſe on the neceſſity of con- 
cluding the treaty, though the conditions of it 
were heavy. The afſembly acquieſced in the 
opinion of a General whoſe inclination to arms, 


ver have ſuffered him to think of peace, had he 
In purſuance of his advice, deputies were ſent 
to Scipio, who to the articles abovementioned 


added this, That, till the concluſion of the treaty, 


the Carthaginians ſhould ſend no embaſſy to am 
Kate but the Roman; and that they fhould give him 
an account of all embaſſies that came to them from 


ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to get the peace con- 
firmed there; and the Pro-Conſul, to facilitate 


whom one was his brother Lucius Scipio, to ac- 
The Conſul Nero, who, on the renewal of 


the Senate, prepared a fleet in order to pals 


weather, on the coaſt of Laß, and about Corf ca 


a Some authors fr; that the Carthaginian General fled 
from the battle of Zama to the ſea coaſt, where, getting im- thi 
mediately on board a ſhip, he failed into Aa to 4r na 
tiochus That Scipio demanded him of the C arthaginians, he 
and was anſwered, he had left Africa. But others, better f 


country, and was afterwards honoured with the chief ma- 
Siſtracy i in his Republic, | : 


informed, tell us, that he continued ſome time in his own 


and 
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and Sardinia. Afterwards, a ſtorm diſperſed his 


ſhips near Sicily, and ſhattered, many of them; 
and while they were refitting his Conſulſhip ex- 
pr 


bs; Lentulus and P. Alius Petus 
28 choſen Conſuls, the Senate refuſed to 


determine any thing concerning their provinces, 


till the Caribaginian embaſſadors (now arrived at 
Rome) were firſt heard. But Lentulus, ambitious 
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of the honour of finiſhing the war with Carthage, 
declared that he would ſuffer no affair to be 


brought before the Conſcript Fathers till they 


had decreed Africa for his province: His Col- 
legue (a wiſe and modeſt man) declined any 
competition with Scipio, After the matter had 
been warmly debated in the Comitia, the people 
referred it to the Conſcript Fathers ; who de- 


creed, that the Conſul to whom the fleet ſhould 5 


fall by lot, ſhould fail with it to Sly, and from 


thence, in caſe of war, to Africa; but that Scipio 
ſhould have the ſole conduct of the land- forces 
there: And, in caſe of peace, that the Roman 
People ſnould determine whether the Conſul or 
Scipio ſhould conclude it, and who ſhould lead 
back the victorious army. 

After this, the Senate gave audience to the 
Cartbaginian embaſſadors, who were all men of 
the firſt rank in their country: A/arubal (ſur- 
named Hedus) was the chief of them; and as 
he had always oppoſed the Barchine faction and 
the rupture with Rome, he was the more fa- 
vourably heard. In his ſpeech, he caſt the 
blame of the late war on the family of Hamil- 
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car: Some things laid to the charge of the Car- 
thaginians he endeavoured to excuſe; others he 


confeſſed, left by denying what was evident, he 
ſhould make it more difficult to obtain par- 


don: And when he had flattered the Romans on 
their wonted moderation in proſperity, he con- 


Appian in 


Punic. 
P- 31, 32. 


cluded with exhorting them to preſerve this cha- 
racter by their lenity to Carthage. The ſpeeches 
of his Collegues turned chiefly on the deplo- 
rable condition to which their country was re- 


. duced. When they had ended, one of the 


Senators aſked them, What Gods will you in- 
woke to witneſs the ſincerity of your Oaths ? Aſdrubal 


immediately anſwered, The ſame who have ſo 


ſeverely puniſhed us for the breach of Oaths. 

In the debate which followed, it was urged, 
in favour of the peace, that Scipio, who beſt knew 
the ſtate of affairs in Africa, had given his opi- 
nion for it; that the Romans would have no- 


thing to fear from Carthage for the future, ſince 


it would be eaſy to keep her low; that ſhe 
would be left, by the articles of the treaty, un 


armed amidſt many nations greatly incenſed a- 


gainſt her on account of the ſlavery ſhe had 
long kept them under; and would be narrowly 


watched by Maſiniſſa; that to raze the city 


would bring upon the Romans the hatred of all 
the world; and-to give up the dominions of 
Carthage to Maſiniſſa would make him too 


powerful. P. Cornelius Lentulus, a relation of 


the Conſul, oppoſed this opinion, and main- 
tained, that ſuch had been the cruelty and faith- 


- leſſneſs of the Carthaginians, that 10 deſtroy them, 


would 
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would be to do an act agreeable both to Gods 


and men. The Senate however inclined to 


peace; but the Conſul Lentulus interpoſed his au- 
thority, and forbad the decree to be paſſed. 


Hereupon two Tribunes of the commons laid 


the affair before the people. The Comitia em- 


powered the Senate to grant a peace to Car- 


thage, and appointed Scipio to negotiate the trea- 
ty, and bring home the troops. The Fathers 
approving, the plan of the peace, ſent, in com- 


pany with the Carthaginian embaſſadors, ten de- 
puties to aſſiſt Scipio in ſettling affairs in Africa. 


The Caribaginians firſt delivered up all the de- 
ſerters, and priſoners of war (amounting to 


4000 men) and elephants. The Latine deſerters 


were, by Scipio's order, beheaded, the Roman, 
crucified. Some of the elephants he ſent to 
Rome, and gave the reſt to Maſiniſſa. Then 
the Carthaginian galleys and ſmall ſhips (except 
ten triremes) to the number of 500 ſail, were 
given up to the Pro-Conful, who burnt them 
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at ſea, within ſight of Carthage. The only 


of the tribute that was to be annual during fifty 


| years. And now the covetous temper of theſe 
trading men remarkably ſhewed itſelf. When a 
tax was propoſed for raiſing the neceſſary ſum, 
they all burſt into tears, except Hannibal, who 
at their weeping burſt into laughter. This gave 
| great offence; and Aſdrubal Hzdus reproved him 


for it. What! Does it become you 0 laugh ? 


thing which remained, was the firſt payment 


You, to inſult us on the miſeries you have brought 


= To which Hannibal made this anſwer: 


Could 
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Could you look into my heart, you would ſee, that 
my laughter, far from being the effett of mirth, pro- 
ceeds from a mind almoſt diſtempered with grief: 
Neither is it ſo unſeaſonable and abſurd as your 
tears. Then you ſhould have wept, when our arms 


were taken from us, our ſhips burnt, and war for- 


hidden us, even in Africa. That was the wound 


by which we fell, Do not flatter yourſelves, 


that the Romans have conſulted your quiet. No 
great city can be long in tranquillity. If it has not 
war abroad it will find enemies at home. But 
it ſeems we are touched with public calamities only 
fo far as they affect our private fortunes, and the 


toſs of our money is the chief thing we regret. When 


you ſaw Carthage diſarmed, and, amidſt ſo many 
armed nations, expoſed naked and defenceleſs, none 
of you dropt a tear; but when a little money is 
to be paid, you weep and mourn, as if our country 
20as going to its burial. You may quickly find (I 


fear it much) that tbeſe tears have been ſhed for the 


leaſt of your misfortunes. 

SCIPTIO, before his departure from Africa, 
with the conſent of the ten commiſſioners, ſet- 
tled Maſiniſſa in the poſſeſſion not only of his 
hereditary dominions, bur of all the places con- 


gquered from Syphax ; which poſſeſſion was at- 


terwards confirmed by the Senate. 
On the Pro-Conſul's return to Iahy, both Se- 


nate and people unanimouſly concurred in de- 


creeing him a triumph; and the ſhow was 


According to Polybius, Syphax led in chains, was one 

of the ornaments of Scipio's triumph; but Livy tells us, that 

the Kin 8 died before Scipio made his * proceſſion, 
more 
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Ch. XXXVII. 
more magnificent than — chat had been yet *. 7 * 
ſeen at Rome. * 


He is ſaid to have been the firſt Roman Ge- 251 Cons. 


neral, that, for having conquered a country, was Li. B. 30. 


called after its name: Through the eſteem of 
his ſoldiers, the favour of the people, sor the 


flattery of his friends (it is uncertain which) he 


acquired the ſurname of AFRICANUS. 
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FIFTH BOOK. 


: From = End of the Sr cop Punic Wax, 


in the Year of Rome 552, to the End of 
the Tax1RD, in 607, when Carthage was 
— 


CHAP. I. 


The oaks * commencement of the war with King 

Philip of Macedon. 

Philip makes a fruitleſs attempt upon Athens : The 
Achæans rejet? bis offers of —_— gout the 
tyrant of Lacedzzmon. 


. 2 ME, by her 1 victory and 


triumph over the Carthaginians, was be- 
come terrible to all the nations around 


her; and not one of her neighbours, then in 


peace with her, appears to have had any diſpo- 
ſition to. a rupture. Some pretence of juſtice, 
however, ſhe muſt always have for extending 
her dominion, and muſt not fail to be injured, or 
menaced, or, at leaſt, affronted by the King or 


the people of whatever country, in the Senate's 


plan of uſurpation, ſtood. next to be invaded. 
Excellent reaſons would, doubtleſs, have been 


againſt 
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. I. Faſt Macedonian War. 
fin thoſe provinces of Gaul. which lay be- 


tween her Talian territories and Spain, had not 


the countries of the Eaſt preſented to the 
Romans a more alluring. proſpect; Macedon, 


Greece, and Afia, would not only be richer prizes 


of victory, but, in all likelihood, of cheaper 
and eaſier acquiſition, To make any conſide- 
rable enlargement of empire to the weſt, ma- 
ny battles muſt be fought, many nations, brave 
"and warlike, and independent of each other, 
be ſucceſſively ſubdued, and [aly muſt bear 
almoſt the whole expence both of blood and 
treaſure; and during ſo tedious a war, the 


powers of the Eaſt might perhaps take the 


alarm, . ſuſpend their mutual jealouſies, and form 
a dangerous confederacy againſt an encroaching 
Republic, that ſeemed to fas no bounds to her 
ambition. In attacking Macedon at this time, the 
Senate were ſure to be aſſiſted by their clients 
and allies the Greeks, who, they intended, ſhould 
ſupport the chief burden of the war, and who, 
they foreſaw, would, after the ruin of that mo- 
narchy, naturally fall, from being auxiliaries and 


157 
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allies, to be ſubjects of Rome; and the Macedo- 


nian power, that only barrier, being demoliſhed, 


the wealthy kingdoms of Aſia would lie open to 


her invaſions at pleaſure. The firſt ſtep then to- 


wards compaſling theſe vaſt deſigns was to find 
matter of quarrel with King Philip; and there- 
fore, though it could not be well imagined, that 
he, who, even while Hannibal was in 1taly, had 
gladly come to an accommodation with the Re- 
public, would now, after ſhe had totally ſubdued 
| | the 
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| The Roman Hiſtory. Bock V. | 
the only formidable rival of her power, en- 
tertain thoughts of invading her dominions ; yet 
this deſign; as we ſhall preſently fee, muſt be 


confidently imputed to him; the ambitrous views 


of the Macedonian muſt be timely prevented; 


and Rome, for her own ſecurity, muſt be obliged 


d to act offenſively againſt ſo dangerous an enemy. 


Poly. B. 4. 
c. 2. & ſeq. 


PHILIP was the fon of Demetrius (great: 


gtandſon of Antiponus, one of the Captains of 


Alexander the Great.) He ſucceeded, while un- 
der age, to the kingdom of Macedon, after the 
death of his uncle and tutor, Antigonus Doſon. 
(This Antigonus, who afſumed the power and 
title of King, having been called to the aſſiſtance 
of the Acbæans, in their war with Cleomenes King 
of Sparia, had. driven him out of Peloponeſus, 
and made himſelf the protector of Achaia and 
the arbiter of Greece. He died very ſoon after 


| the defeat of Cleomenes.) Philip had no ſooner 
mounted the throne of Macedon, than the Alo- 


lians, deſpiſing his youth, invaded the territories 


of Meſſe without any juſt cauſe. The Meſenians 


made their complaint to the Achzans, who rea- 


dily undertook to affiſt them; and after finding 
themſelves not ſtrong enough, engaged Philip 


of Macedon in the fame cauſe. G the other 


Id. B. 4. 
c. 35. 


hand, the Ætolians entered into a league with the 


Lacedemonians. In this war, which was called the 


 focial war, Philip and the Acbæans had greatly the 
advantage; yet the Macedonian granted peace to 


the Ætolians and their allies, juſt after Hannibal 
had defeated the Romans at the lake Thray/mens. 
For upon the news of this battle, Demetrius of 
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ch. I. Firſt Macedonian War. 


ER. 
Pharos *, who, being expelled his dominions by B. Gs. 
the Romans, had taken refuge in Philip? rt, 


perſuaded the King to ſettle his affairs in Greece, 
and, ſeizing the opportunity given him by the 
weak condition of Rome, invade [aly : In con- 


ſequence of which advice, the Macedonian ſoon 


after made a league with Hannibal Þ ; but the Ro- 
mans by engaging the Atolians, the Lacedæmo- 
mans and Attalus King of Pergamus, to join in a 


war againſt Philip, kept him employed in Greece, 


and hindered the execution of his deſigns upon 
Daly; as has been already related. 
After the King had obtained a + peace with 


| Rome, he turned his thoughts how to enlarge his 


dominions to the eaſt, and ſecretly projected with 
Antiochus the Great, King of Hria, to ſhare be- 
tween them the kingdom of Egypt, where Pro- 
lemy Epipbanes, a child of five years old, had late- 
ly ſucceeded his father Ptolemy Philopator. Philip 
alſo made a league with Pruſias King of Bithynia, 
gave him his daughter in marriage, and at his 
deſire laid ſiege to Cyus, a Greek city on the bor- 


251 Conf. 


Id. B. 5. : x 


c. 101. 

* See vol. 
IV. p. 201. 
315. 

+ See vol. 


iv. p. 367. 


vol. iv. p. 


428, 429. 

Liv. B. 26. 
c. 24. and 

B. 27. c. 30. 


＋ p- 97. 
Polyb. B. 


15. c. 20. 


Id. B. 15. 


C. 21. 


ders of Bithynia, and which was then governed 


by an Ætolian, whom his countrymen had ſent 
to the Cyanians, to be their General. The Rho- 
dians and Atolians interceded for the town; and 


Philip, by his embaſſadors promiſed the for- 


mer to ſpare Cyus for their ſake. Neverthe- 
leſs, while thoſe embaſſadors were making theſe 
allurances, the Rhodians received advice, that 
Philip had ſacked the town, and then given it 
up to his ſon-in-law. This affront highly pro- 
roked "— and they” perſuaded Attains, King 

| of 


C. 1 


Polyb. B. 
r 
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ot Pergamus, then in fear for his own dominions, 
from the ambition of Philip, to unite his forces 
with theirs, and begin a war with the Maceds- 


nian. The confederates attacked his fleet near 


the iſland Chios, and defeated it: But they not 
_ purſuing the advantage of their victory, Philip 


Id. B. 16. 
c. 11. 

Id. Excerp. 
B. 16. e. 


1406. and 
1419. 


Liv. B. 31. 


. 


gathered together his ſcattered ſhips, and made 
a deſcent upon Aa. There he took Laſſos, 
Bargyliæ and ſeveral other towns, and penetrating 


as far as the territory of Pergamus, laid it waſte, 


not ſparing even the temples of the ow; or the 


Sacred Groves. 


The Athenians alſo had at this-time a quarrel 
ſubſiſting with Philip, which began on the fol- 
lowing occaſion. Two Acarnanians happening to 


be at Athens, when the myſteries of Ceres were 


celebrated, had, through ignorance of the laws, 
entered the temple of the Goddeſs, without being 


initiated into thoſe myſteries ; and the Athenians, 


for this crime, had put them to death. The 


people of Acarnania made their complaint to 


the King, deſiring his leave and aſſiſtance to 


make war upon Athens. Philip granted both, 


and the Acarnanians, in conjunction with ſome 


Macedonian auxiliaries, made an irruption into 


Polyb. Le- 
gat. 3. 


Attica, and carried off a great deal of booty. 
After the ſea-fight at Chios, the Athenians ent 

an embaſly to the King of Pergamus, congratu- 

lating him upon his victory, and inviting him 


to their town. Attalus accepted the invitation, 


and having, together with ſome Rhodians, land- 


® The port ed at Pireens*, the magiſtrates of Athens, the 


of At ts 


prieſts * the citizens, — their wives and 
*. - children, 
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Ch. I Firſt Macedonian War. 

childivn, went out to meet him, and paid him 
extraordinary honours: A new tribe being at 
this time added to the ten they had before, they 
called it Attalis, from his name: All the RHo- 
dians they complimented with the 'freedom of 
the city; and at the King's perſuaſion and theirs, 
formally declared war againft Philip. The con- 
federates then ſent deputies to Rome, to com- 
plain of the injuries done by the Macedonian, and 
of the progreſs he had made in 4/ia. Philip, on 
the other hand, diſpatched embaſſadors to the 
Senate juſtifying himſelf, and accuſing Aurelius, 
the Roman embaſſador in Greece of having raiſed 
ſoldiers in that country, and of having, contrary 
to the treaty of peace, committed hoſtilities a- 
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| Liv. B. 30. 


c. 42. 


gainſt his lieutenants: He alſo deſired, that s- 


pater and the Macedonians, who had ſerved as 
mercenaries in the. Carthaginian army, and been 
taken priſoners at the battle of Zama, might 


be ſet at liberty. M. Furius, whom Aurelius had 


diſpatched from Greece to anſwer this charge, 
aſſerted, that the embaſſador had not gone out 
of the territories of the Roman allies, and had 
only endeavoured to hinder them from being pil- 
laged by the Macedonians. Furius alſo informed 
the Senate, that Sopater was one of the King's 
courtiers, and had been ſent by him into Africa, 
with money and four thouſand men, to aſſiſt Car- 
thage. The Conſcript Fathers approved of Au- 
relius's conduct, refuſed to deliver up Sopater 
and the Macedonians, and threatned the King 
with a ſpeedy war if he proceeded in the courſe 
he had begun. Their anſwer to the deputies 
Vor. V. M from 
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Liv. B. 31. 


e. 4. 


ters from Greece were now arrived, and alf 


Liv. B. 31 ; 


joined him; and, when they had conſulted to- 


That Philip had made mighty preparations for 


nr: 


a report to. the Senate of the ſtate of affairs in 


accepted the ſacrifices, and that, by the report 
of the Aruſpices, the entrails of the victims por- 
tended to the Republic victories and triumphs 


The Roman Hyftory. Book V. 
from Attalus and the Rbodians vas, that the & 
nate would take care of the affairs of Aſia. 

In conſequence of theſe ſeveral anſwers, they 
paſſed a decree, empowering the Conſul Zlivs 
to name a General to fail with a fleet of 
thirty eight galleys for Maceden; and Lævinus 
being choſen for the expedition, he failed thi- 
ther without delay. On his arrival, Aurelius 


gether, they agreed to write to. the Senate, 


war, and that it would be neceſſary to ſend a 
greater foree into Greece than was there at pre- 


Their letters did nat arrive at Rome till 
new Conſuls had been choſen, P. Sulpicius Gal- 
ba, and C. Aurelius Ectta, who on the ides of 
March, the day they entered upon office, made 


Greece and Macedon. Fhe Conſcript Fathers 
ſuſpended their determinatien,, till facrifices 
mould be offered to the Gods, and their will 
conſulted. After this they aſſembled: The let- 


a new. deputation from the Athenians, demand- 
ing ſuccours againſt the King of Macedon, 
who threatned them with a ſiege ; the Conſuls 
took this opportunity to declare, that the Gods 


and augmentation of dominion, The afſembly 
d A decree, That thanks le returned to. the 
Athenians 


V. . Firſt Macedonian War. 
K Athenians for their fidelity ; That. the Conſuls im- 


mediately draw lots for their provinces, and that be, 


10 whom Macedon falls, ſhall aſt the en s conſent 
to 4 war with Philip. 


Comitia by centuries, and propofed the war: but 
the motion was there rejected by a plurality of 
voices. For the commons of Rome, already ex- 
hauſted by the long and grievous war with. 
Hannibal, had no inclination to begin a new 


thenſome. And Bæbius, one of their Tribunes, 
revived the old complaint, That the Nobles, 
from views of ambition and private intereſt, 


might never enjoy any repoſe. The Senate, 
nevertheleſs, did not deſiſt from their project. 
Supicius once more convened the people. To 
engage their conſent to the enterprize, he put 
them | in mind of the fatal conſequences which had 
flowed upon their delgying to ſend ſuccours to the 
| Saguntines, when threatned by Hannibal, as the 


thaginian to paſs the Alps, and invade Italy; 
flat though he had been five months coming from 
Spain, five days would be ſufficient to bring Philip 
pon their coaſts; and, granting that the King and 
bis Macedonians were not ſo, much to be feared as 
Hannibal and ihe Carthaginians, yet certainly Phi- 


cake * lip was a, more powerful Prince than Pyrrhus, who. 
s "bly bad led bis vitorious army almoſt to the walls of 
. y Rome. He further reminded them, 7. bat their 
henians M 2 3 e 


Macedon fell to Sulpicius. He aſſembled the 


one, that muſt, in all probability, be very bur- 


were for adding war to war, that the people 


Athenians were now by Philip. That their negli- 
gence in the former caſe had encouraged the Car- 
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The arguments of the Conſul prevailed, and 


raiſed in all. Sulpicius had leave to ſtrengthen 


| tium, Sicily, and Sardinia. 


3 King of Egypt, who, having eſcaped, 
in his minority, the wicked deſigns of his guar- 
dians, had (according to Juſtin) put himſelf un- 


the Roman Republic. The Senate returned him 
. thanks for the deference 15 had ſhewed them, 


The Roman Hi n Book V. 


preſent ſecurity was owing to Sciplo's being ſuf- 
fered to tranſport bis Legions into Africa; and, that 
it was undoubtedly good policy to keep hoſtilities at a 
diſtance, and make war only in an enemy's country, 


the Centuries voted for war. 

And now the chief concern of the Senate 
was to ſettle the ſeveral armies which were to 
act this year: No more than ſix Legions were 


the two Legions aſſigned him for the Macedonian ne 
war, by as many voluntiers as he could get from . 
among the ſoldiers which Scipio had brought thi 
from Africa; but he was not to force any of Oc! 
them into the ſervice. The Conſul Aurelius allo Wl bo 
raiſed two Legions to march whitherſoever the Ne 
wavering nations of Ttaly made his preſence the 
neceſſary. And then the Prætorian armies were Ml *t 


formed for the ſervice in Ciſalpine Gaul, Brut- 


| Embaſſadors arrived at this time frown Prolem 


der the protection of the Romans, and receiv- 
ed from them M. Lepidus to be his guardian 
and defender againſt the threatned invaſions of 
the Kings of Syria and Macedon. Ptolemy inclined 
to ſend ſuccours to. Athens, which Philip was 
marching to beſiege; but he durſt not under- 
take any thing till he had aſked the conſent of 
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d him 


them, 
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Firſt Macedonian War. 
and gave this anſwer to his embaſſadors, That 
Rome was reſolved to ſupport ber allies; that- he 
would give Ptolemy notice when ſhe wanted bis 
aſſiſtance ;, and that ſhe knew his kingdom to be a 
faithful and firm ſupport of the Republic. 

The Conſul Sulpicius was hindred from ſet- 
ting out for Macedon by ceremonies of religion. 


In the beginning of a new war, the Romans 


would have nothing cuſtomary of that kind 
neglected; the leaſt omiſſion of the uſual for- 


malities being thought to affect the ſucceſs of 


the enterprize. . It was judged proper, on this 


occaſion, that Sulpicius ſhonld vow games in 


honour of Jupiter, and make him a preſent: 
Nevertheleſs it met with ſome oppoſition : For 
the Republic had not the ſum neceſſary for the 
expence of the games; and the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus declared, that the Gods did not care to be 
at uncertainties, that they were always for ready 


money ; and that the ſum vowed muſt be ſet apart 


at the time of the vcw. However, this ſentence 
of the Pontifex was over-ruled by the Pontifical 
College, before whom Sulpicius, by order, laid 


the affair. They decreed, that the Senate ſhould 


be free to determine the expence of the games, 


and the value of the preſent; and this was the 
firſt time that ever a vow was made of an inde- 


terminate ſum ; or, that the Gods gave credit. 


A ſudden inſurrection of the Ganls ine : 


Sulpicius ſome time longer at Rome, Hamilcur, 
whom Mago had left in Tah, was at the head 
of them. He ſeized Placentia, burnt the town, 


iv 1. of the inhabitants to death, and ad- 8 


M 3 vanced 
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166 The Roman Hiſtory. Book V. 
478 5 vanced towards Cremona: The Cremoneſe ſhut 
199, their gates againſt him, ſtood a ſiege, and gave 
253 Conl- notice of their danger to Furius Purpureo, the 
Roman Prætor, who, in the neighbourhood of 
 Ariminum, commanded five thouſand men of 

the allies. Furius not having ſtrength ſufficient 

to contend with the enemy, wrote to the Senate, 

| deſiring ſuccours, and acquainting them that 

the Gauls were forty thouſand ſtrong. The Fa- 

' thers decreed, that either the Conſul Aurelius 
ſhould, at the head of ſome Legions he had or- 
dered to rendezvous in Hetruria, go to the re- 

lief of Cremona; or, in cafe he declined the 
commiſſion, that thoſe Legions ſhould march 
to Ariminum without him, and be commanded in 
the expedition againſt the Gauls by Furius, who 
ſhould ſend his five thouſand men into Hetruria, th 
Aurelius choſe to continue at Rome. 


The Senate appointed allo an endes to 90 
Carihage, to complain of Hamilcar; and to re- . 
the 


quire that he ſhould be recalled and given up 
to the Romans, together with ſome deſerters, who, 
according to the treaty, ought to have been 
given up before. The ſame embaſſadors had 
jnſtructions to go into Numidia, with preſents 
and a compliment to Maſiniſſa, on the recovery 
and enlargement of his dominions; and they 
were to ſignify to him, that as Rome was enter: 
ing upon a new war with Macedon, it would be 
very acceptable, if he would ſend the Republic 
ſome ſquadrons of Numidian horſe. | 
| Mafiniſſa was now in poſſeſſion of the capital, 
Fe with a Geer pan of the kingdom of 
ew" 
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Spbar. Vermina, the ſon of that dethroned 2 55 


King, held the other part. In the low condition 
to which the victories of Scipio had reduced 
him, he could have no ſecurity againſt the ambi- 


tion of Mafiniſſa, but in the protection of Rome. 


To the Senate "therefore he ſent envoys to ſol- 
licit a reconciliation. They endeavoured to ex- 
cuſe what- part be had acted in the war againſt 
the Romans; laid the blame upan the Cartha- 


ginians; reminded the Senate that Maſiniſſa had 


been the exemy of Rome, before he became her 
friend; aſſured them, that neither Maſniſſa nor 


any other would do more to deſerve the favour 


of the Republic than Vermina, and, in con- 


cluſion, begged he might receive from the Se- 
nate the title of King, and be admitted into 


their alliance and friendſhip. The Fathers an- 
ſwered, That Syphax had, without any juſt cauſe, 
renounced their friendſhip, and become their 
enemy; that Vermina ought to aſk a peace of 
the Reman people, before he aſpired to be ſtil- 
ed King by them; an honour which they con- 
tered only upon thoſe Princes, who had de- 
ſerved it by important ſervices. They added, 


that Vermina might have recourſe to the Ro- 


man embaſſadors who were going into Africa; 
that they would be empowered to declare the 


conditions upon which the Republic would enter 


into a treaty with him; and that if he would 


have any alteration made in the terms they of- 


fered, he might again have recourſe to the Se- 
nate. Such was the haughtineſs which the Ro- 


mans aſſumed, after the reduction of Caribage. 
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At this time the public creditors, who had 
lent their money, on the promiſe of being reim- 


burſed at three ſeveral payments, complained 
loudly for want of the laſt, which had been de. 
layed beyond the time on account of the ex- 


pences of the Macedonian war. The Senate, to 


do theſe creditors juſtice in the beſt manner they 
could, aſſigned over to them certain lands, which 
belonged to the public, and were within fifty 
miles of the city, at the rent of one As per acre, 


adding this condition, that when the State was 
able to pay, it ſhould be in the option of the 
creditors to keep the lands, or receive their 


money. 
Philip of Macedon began the campai on long 


before the Conſul Sulpicius left Rome. The King 
diſpatched Pbilocles with 2000 foot and 200 horſe 


to lay waſte the lands of the Athenians, and, or- 
dering Heraclides to Maronea with the fleet, he 


himſelf with the main of his army marched thi- 


ther by land. Having eaſily made himſelf maſter 
of this town, afterwards of Anus, and ſome other 


places, he over-ran the Cherſoneſus, and from 


| thence croſſed the Streigbis, and fat down before 


Abydos.' Attalus and the Rhodians, inſtead of op- 
poling Philip, waſted their time in negotiations to 


bring the iolians and others of the Greeks into 


the new alliance. All the aſſiſtance they ſent 


to Abydes was 300 Pergamenians and one Rbo- 
dian galley. The inhabitants made a ſtout de- 


fence; and when Philip, after he had beat down 
a part of the wall, refuſed them their lives and 


| n they took a ſolemn oath to maſſacre their 


wive 8 


. .. m 0 Wa 
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wives and children, ſet fire to the town, burn 


their effects, and die themſelves in the breach. 
Animated with. this fury, they fought ſo deſpe- 
rately, on the next aſſault made by Philip, that 
he loſt almoſt all hope of reducing them. But 


— Cas 


now the chiefs of the 4bydenians, having time to 


reflect on their inhuman deſign, and thinking it 
a leſs evil to ſubmit to the King, than to imbrue 


their hands in the blood of ſo many women and 


children, ſent to him to beg mercy. Juſt at 
this time M. Æmilius arrived in Philip's camp. 


He was the youngeſt of three embaſſadors whom 


the Romans had ſent to Antiochus and Ptolemy, 
with orders to coaſt along Greece in their way 
to Ala, and to come, if poſſible, to'a con- 
ference with the King of Macedon. The em- 
baſſadors hearing at Rhodes, that Philip was be- 


ſieging Mydos, it was agreed amongſt them, that 


Amilius ſhould go and confer with him. The 


Roman ſignified to the King, that the Senate re- 


quired of him, not to make war with any na- 
tion in Greece, not to meddle in Pzolemy's affairs, 
and to give ſatisfaction for the injuries he had 
done to Attalus and the Rbodians: Adding, that, 


if he complied with theſe demands, the peace 


might ſtill continue between Rome and him; if 
he did not, he muſt expect war. Pbilip began 
to excuſe himſelf, alledging, that the Rhodians 
had been the aggreſſors. But 'what have the 
Athenians done? (replied Æmilius interrupting 
him) Mperein have the Cyanians or the people of 


Abydos offended? Have any of theſe zeen the 
e Mer 9. To this the King anſwered, There 
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nut violate the treaty ; but if ſhe does, I ſhall, with 


We Roman Hiſtory. Book v. 
are * reaſons of your baughty behaviour, and 
for which I forgive it : You are a young man 


you are & Roman. I earneſtly wiſh that Rome may 


the aſſiſtance of the Gods, defend myſelf. This con- 


ference put an end to all thoughts of peace, 


and Amilius was diſmiſſed. The chiefs of the 
Abydenians ſurrendered: the city; but the mul- 
ritude remembring the oath they had ſworn, a 


t of rage ſeized them, and they fell to mal. 


ſacring their wives, their children, and them- 
ſelves. Philip, ſurprized at their madneſs, or- 
dered proclamation to be made through the 
town, that all thoſe, who had a mind to hang 


themſelves, or cut their own throats, aud have 


Liv. B.; 
C. 22. 


reer days time to do it. 
; Philip repaſſed the Helleſpont. Sulpicius was now 
wintering near Apollonia; he had come too late in 


the year to attempt any thing. Upon his arrival 
-he ſent Clandius Centho to Athens with twenty 


galleys and ſome Roman legionaries to cover the 


 Atheman territories from the ravages of Philocles. 


Cent bo not only put a ſtop to the hoſtilities of the 
Macedonians, but took revenge on the Chalcidian 
pirates for their robberies : He failed with the 
beſt part of his ſquadron, ſurprized Chalcis in 


the night, pillaged it, beat down the ſtatues of 
King Philip, burnt all his magazines, arſenals, 


and engines of war, and then returned with the 
to Athens. The Macedonian, upon the firſt 
news of the taking of Chalcis, haſtened to that 


own, thinking to TR the Romans there: 
„ * ut 


without experience, you are very handſome, and 
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But they were gone. Thence he marched with Ts F 


great expedition to Athens, in the hope of finding 


it unprepared for reſiſtance. The Athenians how- 


ever had notice of his coming, and drew out 


their forces to fight him. Philip, pleaſed with 
an opportunity to ſhew his bravery before a 
multitude of people, who crouded on the walls 
to ſee the engagement, gave his men. this ſhorc 
exhortation, Fix your eyes an me, and remember, 


Js 
"gb 


that where the King is, there his troops ought to be, 


Then falling upon the Athemans with incredi- 
ble fury, he drove them into the town, and pur- 
ſued them to the very gates. Next day the be- 


ſieged, ſtrengthened by a reinforcement of Ro- 


mans and Pergamenians, appeared in order of 


battle before the walls; Philip thought proper 


to remove to a greater diſtance, and poſted him- 
ſelf at Eleuſis. In that neighbourhood he ſignal- 
ly vented his rage, ſparing neither tombs nor 
temples, nor even the images of the Gods. Af- 
ter this, underſtanding that the diet of Achaia 
was aſſembled at Argos, to deliberate upon a war 


with the tyrant Nabis, (who after the death of 


Machanidas had uſurped the Lacedemonianthrone) 
he haſtened thither, and offered his aſſiſtance 


to the Achæans, upon condition that they would 
furniſh garriſons for the cities of Oreus, Chalcis; 


and Corinth: But they perceiving that his views 
were to embroil them with the Romans, declin- 
ed his offers. Whereupon he returned into An- 
lica, renewed his devaliations: e and then 
Pre into as . 
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The Roman Hyiftory. Book V. 
In Italy, the Pretor Furius, at the head of the 
army which the Conſul Aurelius ſhould have 


commanded, (had he not choſen rather to con- 


tinue at Rome) defeated the Gaulͤ in a pitched 
battle, near Cremona. Of forty thouſand of the 


enemy, ſcarce ſix thouſand eſcaped. Aurelins's 


jealouſy was awakened by this ſucceſs. Vexed 
at having miſſed fo favourable an opportunity 
of acquiring glory, he, to repair his loſs in ſome 


meaſure, put himſelf now at the head of his 


troops: But Furius had left him little to do, 
The victorious Prætor returned to Rome, and 
in the abſence of the Conſul obtained a triumph, 
by a decree of the Senate, though contrary to 
the judgment of the oldeſt Senators; becauſe 


the army, with which he had conquered, had not 


18. 9 under his Auſpices. 
The embaſſadors who had been ſent to Car- 


e and into Numidia, were now returned. 
They had found no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with 


the Cartbaginiaus, who, with regard to Hamil- 
car, had anſwered, that they would puniſſi him 


the only way they could, which was by baniſh- 


ment and confiſcation of his effects. All the 


Roman deſerters they could find, they had de- 


livered up; and had ſent to Rome, by way of 
preſent, two hundred thouſand modii of wheat, 


and as; much to the Roman army in Macedon. 


Maßiniſſa offered the Republic a reinforcement 


of two thouſand horſe: : The Senate accepted 


only of one thouſand; and theſe the King tran- 
ſported into Macedon at his own expence, ſend- 


ws with them two hundred thouland modii of 


whe at, 
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wheat, and as many of barley. As for Vermina, 
| he had ſubmitted himſelf to the conditions of 
peace which the embaſſadors propoſed ; and it 
is probable that he then aſſumed the title of 


King, over that part of Maſæſylia which Mf. 


niſſa had not conquered from JO bs 


EH ASM 


De Etolians decline taking part in the war. 
Some ſlight engagements between the Romans 
and Macedonians. The #tolians declare for the 
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Romans. The ridiculous behaviour of the A- 
thenians with regard to Philip. The Conſul Fla- 


mininus lands in Greece; has à conference 
with Philip; forces his entrenchments; gains over 

the Achæans to the intereſt of Rome: Has an- 
other conference with Philip. The battle of 

Cynocephas A Par concluded. 


H E Conſular Faſces were transferred to 
L. Cornelius Lentulus and P. Villius Tappu- 
lus. Scipio Africanus was choſen at the ſame time 
one of the Cenſors; and likewiſe declared Prince 
(or Preſident) of the Senate. The conduct of 


Macedon to Villius: But theſe two heads of 
the Republic, after the example of their prede- 


ceſſors, continued long at Rome, and did not go 


to their provinces till it was very late. Sul- 
picius, who, from being Conſul was now be- 
come n in Greet, came out of his' 

winter- 
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the war in aby fell to Lentulus, the war of B. 38 wk 
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. R. 554+ winter · quarters, and encamped between Apollo- 


Bef. Chr 
198. 


nis and Dyrrbacbium, on the banks of the Aſpu: 


| 233 Cool. a river of Uhricum. Apuſtius, whom he ſent out 


c. 28. 


with a detachment to ravage the borders of Ma- 
eden, took ſeveral places by aſſault. Upon his 

return from this expedition, ſome petty Kings in 
the neighbourhood, who had been formerly in 


alliance with the Romans, came to offer their 
ſervices to the Pro-Conſul; amongſt theſe Pleu- 


ratus, King of the. Barden in Iihyricum, Bato 


a ſovereign (probably) of a country near II- 


ricum, and Amynander King of the Aubamanes, a 


people of Epirus. 
The devaſtation made by the Romans in Ma- 


cedon brought Philip from Bæotia to the defence 


of his own country. He took all the meaſures 
for that purpoſe which became an able General. 
As a diet of the Ætolians was now actually af- 


aſſembled at Naupaus, he ſent embaſſadors to 


diſſuade them from joining his enemies. Furius 
Purpureo went thither on the part of the 


Romans; and ſome envoys from Athens repair- 
ed to the ſame place. Damocritus, Prætor 
of the Ftolians, preſided in the diet. The 
Macedonian embaſſadors were firſt heard. Their 
' ſpeeches were full of invectives againſt the Ro- 
mans, whom they treated as Barbarians, ambi- 
tious, perfidious and cruel ; giving, as proofs of 


this charge, their proceedings at Rhegium, Ca- 
pua, and Tarentum, their invaſion of Sicily, firſt 


under pretence of aſſiſting the people of Me- 


ſino, afterwards of delivering Syracuſe from the 
tyranny of Carthage : * What has been the 


> con- 
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lo- « conſequence ? Rome holds Meſſina, Syracuſe, B. Gtr i! 
Mus « and all Sicily in ſubjection, and ſends her an- 198, 8 bib 
ut « nual Governors into the iſland to lord it over . I 
ſa- « the natives: She would now make uſe f AM! 
his « you, Ataliaus, to conquer Pbilip; but ſhould 00 
in « be be ruined, you yourſelves would ſoon be- #1 
in come a prey to the Barbarians, and, when th 
eir « the Romans are your maſters, too late repent Mi 
eu- « of having rejected the friendſhip of the King My. 
ato « of Macedon,” The embaſſadors concluded t 
Ih- with preſſing the diet to continue firm to the | f 
„ 4 treaty made with Philip a few years before. The | 1 | 
Abenians, who ſpoke next, expatiated upon the M8 
Aa- inhumanity and unparallelled impiety of the wy 
nce Macedonian, who in his barbarous method of 4 
res making war had violated even the ſepulchres ['! 
ral. of the dead, and the ſanctuaries of the Gods: 1 
aſ⸗ And they exhorted the aſſembly 10 join in the 9 
to Wl common cauſe of the two moſt formidable pewers, 3 
i tbat of Heaven, and that of Rome. After this 

the Furius Purpureo was heard, His ſpeech turned 

air- chiefly on a juſtification of the Roman con- 

tor duct, with regard to the cities mentioned by 

The the Macedonians. He inſiſted on the modera- 

heit tion and lenity of the republic in her conduct 

Ro- towards Cartbage, and returned the reproaches 

bi- of cruelty upon Philip; and laſtly, he adviſed 

; of the aſſembly to lay hold of the preſent oppor- 

Ca- tunity of renewing their canfederacy with Rome, 

firſt unleſs. they choſe” rather ta_ periſh. with Philip. 

eſe than conquer with the Romans. The: diet in- 

the I clined to favour the Roman cauſe; but Dame»: 

the Wl citus . their determination, , by declar- 

on- 


ing, 


2 
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ing, that nothing which related to peace or 
war could legally be determined out of a ge- 
neral diet, which this was not. The artful 
Greek made a merit afterwards, with his country. 
men, of his addreſs in this affair, pretending that 


lis deſign was only to gain time till by the pro- 
greſs of the war it ſhould 8 which ſide was 
the ſtronger. © 


The King was now at Demetrias in Theſſah. 
He gave the command of his fleet to Heraclides, 


with orders to guard the coaſt ; and he march- 


ed himſelf with the land- army to meet the Pro- 
Conſul, who was advancing into the very heart 


of Macedon. Skirmiſhes ſoon happened between 


ſome flying ſquadrons. Philip, to encourage 


his troops, by ſhewing, that his regard for 


them extended beyond their death, would needs 
take particular care to have the ſlain brought 
to the camp, and funeral rites performed. But 


this had a quite contrary effect to what the 


King propoſed; the ſoldiers were terrified when 
they beheld the large and dreadful wounds 


made by the Roman ſabres in the bodies of their 


companions ; for the ſwords, which the Gretts 
uſed, were chiefly for Ps and made but 


ſmall wounds. | 
Phikp having recalled a Kine he had 


ſent under his ſon Perſes and his Governors, to 
guard the paſſes of Pelagonia, and hinder 


Pleuratus and the Dardani from entering Ma- 


cedan; his army was now conſiderable, conſiſt- 


ing of twenty thouſand foot, and four thou- 


ſand horſe; and he came and poſted himſelf 
within 
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within two hundred paces of the Roman camp. 


The third day Sulpicius offered him battle; but 
the Macedonian judged it not proper to venture a 


deciſive action, till he had ſtudied the enemy, 
and their manner of fighting. To this end, he 


firſt detached a ſmall party to ſkirmiſh, and theſe 
being worſted, the next day he ſent out all his 


cavalry and light armed infatitry, under Anaxa- 
goras, and laid an ambuſh for the Romans, which 


they. eſcaped, through the ill management of the 
Macedonians. In a third action, near Octolopbum, 
whither Sulpicius had removed his camp, the 


| King, purſuing too eagerly ſome advantage he 


rained i 1n the beginning of the fight, had like to 
haye loſt his life, as he did the battle. | 
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This ill ſucceſs, and the intelligence Phils Liv, R. 31. 
received, that Pleuratus King of the Dardani had © 9% 35. 


entered Macedon, in order to join the Romans, made 
him leave his poſt; he decamped in the night, 

without the Pro-Conſul's perceiving it: Sulpicius 
after a few days purſued him, and forced his way 


into Zordæa, through ſome narrow paſſes, not- 


withſtanding the endeavours of the Macedonian 
to ſtop him. Having lived here a while upon 

free quarter, he returned to Apollonia, and there 

delivered up the army to the Conſul Yilkus 7 * | 
pulus, who was arrived from Rome. 


At this time the Veteran ſoldiers who had B. za. & Zo 


ſerved under Scipio, and had entered the 3 
ſervice as voluntiers, grew impatient to return to 
lah, that they might enjoy ſome repoſe ; and 
they demanded in a very mutinous manner to be 
diſmiſſed. The Conſul could not deny their 
Vor. ; WY" 
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requeſt to be reaſonable; but he reproved them 


for their manner of aſking, bid them return to 


their colours, and promiſed to write to the Se- 


nate to procure their diſcharge. The ſeaſon of 
the year, which was far advanced, would not ſuf- 


fer Villius to ee wy thing 1. moment this 


campaign. 
While Philip found a he was no o longer pur- 


ſued. by the Romans, and that the Conſul gave 


him time to breathe, he took advantage of the 


opportunity, and marched againſt the Ætolians, 


who at length had taken part with the Roman, 
and jointly with Amnander King of the Athamanes, 
made an irruption into Macedon. He defeated 


them, and forced them to retire into their own 


countries. Anaxagoras, whom he had detached 


againſt the Dardani, had the like ſucceſs. 
As to ſea-affairs, Apuſtius, to whom the Pro- 


Conſul Sulpicius had given the command of the 


Roman fleet, had early in the year ſailed from 
Corcyra, joined the naval force of King Attalus 


off the coaſt of Argolis, and ſailed thence to the 


port Piræeus; which fo elevated the Athenian; 
that they behaved themſelves in the moſt ridi- 
culous manner. To expreſs their reſentments 
againſt the King of Macedon, they paſſed a de- 
cree to deſtroy the ſtatues of him and his anceſ- 


tors, which they had before worſhipped, break 


down their altars, and aboliſh the feſtivals in- 


ſtituted to their honour ;z ordering that for the 
future, the prieſts ſhould, as often as they 
prayed for the Athenians and their allies, pro- 


nounce curſes againſt Philip, his children, his 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, his ſea and land forces, and all the“ 
race and name of the Macedonians ; and that 


the places where any thing had been written, 


or put up in honour of the King, ſhould be 
looked upon as. impure and deteſtable. They 
added, that whatever mark of ignominy any 


body ſhould. propoſe to lay upon Philip, the peo- 


ple of Athens ſhould conſent to it; and that it 
ſhould be lawful to kill any man who ſhould ſay 


or do any thing in honour of the King. Thus, 


ſays Livy, the Athenians made war upon Philip 
by words and writings, in which their only ſtrength 
lay. The united fleets having ſpent. the ſum- 
mer in expeditions of no great importance on 
the coaſts of Macedon, Theſſaly, and Eubza, in 
ſome of which they were aſſiſted by twenty 


Rhogian galleys under the command of Apeſim- 


brotus, returned about the autumnal equinox 
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to Pyreeus. Apuſtius left thirty of his ſhips 


there, and with the reſt failed to Corcyra, as 
Atalus did to Aſia, after ſome ſtay in Attica to 
celebrate the feaſt of Ceres. 

Pbilip continued to keep the field; but 45 a 
fruitleſs attempt to take Thqumacia in-Theſſaly, a 
ſtrong town ſituated on a rock, he returned to 
Macedon, to make preparations for the next cam- 
paign; and 1 Conſul Villius uw: the winter 
in Apollonia. 

The other Conful 3 ad ſhould have 


ed his army againſt the Gauls, did not ſtir from 


the city, until Bæbius the Prætor of Gaul, who 
had put himſelf at the head of the Conſular 


| 2728 was s defeated by the Inſubrians. He had 
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= 2 cs raſhly entered their country, where being ſur- PR 
197. rounded by the enemy, he loſt near ſeven thou- "4 

* Con. ſand of his men. Upon this news the Conſul bl 

5 haſtened to the camp, and diſmiſſed Bæbius with of 

ignominy, but did nothing of moment in his 1a 

province, being ſoon recalled to Rome to preſide 4 

at the Comitia for the great elections. | * 

It was not cuſtomary to raiſe any perſon to uf 

the Conſulate till he had previouſly paſſed thro' pl 

” offices of Quæſtor, curule Ædile, and Præ- FA 

Great oppoſition was therefore made by pl 

two „ Tribunes of the people to the proceeding of 20 

the Comitia for the grand elections, which were di 

now held by Lentulus. Two of the candidates h 

were T. Quinflius Flamininus, and Sext. /Elius P, 

Petus, ſurnamed Catus. They had neither of ab 

them been in the Pretorfhip ; and the former, * 

who was but thirty years of age, had never been ke 

fo much as dile. The affair at length devoly- h 

ed upon the Senate : As the Tribunes had only 1 

cuſtom and no law on their fide, the Fathers 0 
decreed, that the centuries ſhould be free to 

chuſe the two candidates in queſtion ; and they th 

were accordingly elected Confuls. . A 

The firſt bulineſs of theſe new- magiſtrates d 

was to introduce into the Senate the embaſſa- fo 

dors of King Attalus. They came to complain ch 

of Aniiochus King of Syria, who had invaded the de 

territories of their maſter ; and they requeſted th 

that. the Romans would either ſend ſome troops gr, 

to guard his dominions, or allow Aitalus to carry mi 

back his own fleet to defend them. Antiochus - by 

was e in ane with Philip, and the Se- le 


nate 
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nate were not ignorant of it, but they thought 


it adviſable in the preſent conjuncture to diſſem⸗ 


ble their reſentment: They anſwered therefore, 


that they were obliged to A!telus for the aſſiſ- 


tance of his fleet and his troops ; but did not 
deſire to detain them longer than it was conve- 
nient for him: That the Roman Republic made 
uſe of what belonged to others, ſolely at the 
pleaſure of the owners, whom ſhe always con- 


fidered as free to withdraw their aid, when they 


pleaſed : That ſhe could not fend him help 
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againſt Antiochus her friend and ally; but would 


diſpatch embaſſadors to acquaint him, that as 
ſhe employed Attalus's fleet and his troops againſt 
Philip their common enemy, it would be agree- 
able to her if Antiochus would put an end 'to the 


war with the King of Pergamus; and that it was 
but reaſonable, the friends and allies of Rome 


ſhould be at peace amongſt themſelves. Em- 


baſſadors were accordingly _— and Anticchus 
complied. 


The war of Macedon fell by lot to Ts ; 
that with the Gauli to Alius. 
Flamininus did not imitate the dilatory: con- 


duct of his predeceſſors. With eight thouſand 
foot, and eight hundred horſe, mot of them 


choſen out of the troops which had ſerved un- 


der Scipio, he haſtened to Brunduſium, and from 


thence. ſet fail for Corcyra. Philip was now in 


great perplexity ; in danger from powerful ene- 
mies ho attacked him by ſea and land, while he 
had reaſon to fear the inconſtancy of _ al- 


les, and the reſentment of his ſubjects. 
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Macedonians hated his government on account 
of his miniſter Heraclides. This man (ſays Poh- 


bius) a Tarentine by birth, of the dregs of the 
people, and abandoned to all manner of debau- 


chery, was excellently formed by nature for miſ- 


cũhMhief. He had a ready invention, a great me- 
mory, and a wonderful talent for flattering the 


great. Baniſhed his own country on account of 


ſome traiterous practices, he had taken refuge in 


the Macedonian court, and there, inſinuating him- 


ſelf into the King's favour, had grown to ſuch 


a height of power, and made fo bad an uſe of 
it, as to be one of the chief cauſes of the ruin 
of the kingdom. Philip, at this time, to ſooth 
his people, diſcarded and impriſoned his mini- 
ſter: What became of him afterwards hiſtory 


has not informed us. The Macedonian was oblig- 


ed to give up ſame towns to the Acheans, in 


order to bind them to his intereſt in this dan- 
; gerous conjuncture. Having made great pre- 


parations for war during the winter, he advanced 


with his army in the ſpring, and encamped near 


Apollonia on the river Aous, where it runs through 
2 very narrow valley between two mountains, 
the one of which he ordered Athenagoras to take 
poſſeſſion of with the light armed troops, and 


poſted himſelf on the other with the remainder 
of his forces. The ſituation of his camp was 
ſo ſtrong, both by art an 


nature, that Villius, 
who ad brought his legions within five miles 


af it, going in perſon to take a view of it, was 


terrified at the appearance it made. He called 


a council of war to deliberate, whether it would 
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not be better to march about and enter Ma- 
cedon the ſame way that Sulpicius had gone laſt 
year, than to attempt forcing the King s en- 
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trenchments. The officers were divided in opi- 


nion, and during this indetermination Flamininus 
arrived and took upon him the command of 
| the army. | 

And now a new eouncif of war being held, 
it was reſolved to attack the Macedonian camp, 


left the Romans, by taking a long circuit, ſhould. 


happen to want proviſions, and be forced to pro- 
tract the war to a great length. But when the 
reſolution of the council ſhould have been put in 
execution, forty days were ſpent in fruitleſs con- 


trivances how to ſurmount the difficulties; and 


this reſpite gave Philip hopes of procuring a trea- 


ty of Peace. By the means of ſome chiefs of the Liv. B. 3a. 


Epirot nation he obtained an interview with the 
Conſul. Flamininus demanded nothing in fa- 


C. 10. 


your of the Romans : But he required that Philip 
ſhould reſtore to the Greeks all the cities he poſ- 


ſeſſed of theirs, and make ſatisfaction to all thoſe 
whoſe territories he had plundered. The King 


did not refuſe to ſurrender the cities which he 


himſelf had taken from the Greeks, but was un- 
willing to part with thoſe which his anceſtors had 


conquered and he offered to ſubmit himſelf to , 


the arbitration of neutral powers, who ſhould 
judge of the injuries the Greeks had ſuffered from 


him. The Conſul briſkly . replied, That there 


was no need of ſuch an porn ; that as he | 


Pas the aggreffor, he ought to repair all da- 
mages. 9 cities then, ſaid Philip, would you 
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| have me reſtore ? All Theſſaly, anſwered the Ro- 
man. The King in anger replied, What more, 
Conſul, could you have demanded, if ycu had con- 


quered me? This ſaid, he immediately broke off 


the conference, and went away. 


The next morning hoſtilities began, but with 


little advantage to either ſide. After ſome days 


the Conſul detached a party of four thouſand 


% 


foot, and three hundred horſe, under the gui- 
dance of a ſhepherd, whom Chareps, one of the 
chiefs of the Epirots, had ſent to him for that 
purpoſe. . This fellow knew all the paths and 
| by-roads over the mountains; and he undertook 
to lead the detachment, (which was to march 
only by moon-light) in three nights time to the 
top of a mountain which over-looked the Ma- 


cedonian camp. They had orders to give the 


ſignal by fires, when they had gained the poſt 
appointed them, The third day, Flamininn: 
cauſed two thirds of his army to march up and 


aſſail the enemy's entrenchments. In the heat 


of the action, the detachment falling ſuddenly 
down, like a torrent from the mountain, on 
the Macedonians, put a ſpeedy end to the con- 
flict. Philip was one of the firſt that fled, About 
five miles from his camp he ſtopped, upon a 
little hill, the ways to which being narrow and 
difficult, he thought he might ſafely wait there 
for his troops; which when he had got together, 
he retired with them into Theſſaly, having loſt 
only two thouſand men, This defeat produced 
other ill conſequences to Philip : The #tolian 
wy fe Fncpuraged by 1 it, entered 7 beſſaly 
Br Of. 


oltans 
1 eſſaly 
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cd the Romans. 
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on different ſides, and made great havock and de- 
vaſtation in that unfortunate country. 

Flamininus, with his victorious legions, march- 
ed through Epirus in purſuit of the King, en- 
tered Theſſaly, and took ſeveral fortreſſes garri- 


ſoned by Macedonians. 


againſt him even after he had made a breach in 
the wall : The garriſon drew themſelves up in 
a phalanx behind the breach, and bravely repulſ- 
Flamininus thinking it of con- 
ſequence not to have his army. affronted by a 
handful of men, and having ordered the place, 


Where the wall had fallen, to be cleared of the 
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But Atrax a town upon Liv, B. 32. 
the river Peneus, ten miles from Lariſſa, held out 


C. 13. 


Co 13. 


rubbiſh, and a tower of a great height filled 


with ſoldiers to be moved thither, advanced, in 


perſon, with his legions to the attack : But the 


breach being narrow, and the Macedonians ſtand- 


ing firm, all his efforts to enter proved vain, and 


he was conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. Philip had 
retired to the famous vale of Tempe, from whence 


he ſent ſuccours to the cities in his intereſt. 


Whilſt the Conſul was thus employed in the 


joined near the iſland of Audros by Attalus's fleet 
of twenty four ſhips from Aſia, and that of the 
Rhodians conſiſting of twenty, laid ſiege to Eretria 
and Caryſtus, maritime cities of Eubæa, and when 


he had carried theſe places, entered the Saronic 
gulph, and appeared before CO one of wa 


oY of Corinth, 


northern part of Theſſaly, his brother L. Quinctius, 
whom he had made admiral of the fleet, being 


I: 
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It was now time for the Conſul to think in 
what part of Greece he ſhould paſs the winter. 


Neither Ælolia nor Acarnania had any maritime 
city which could furniſh quarters for his troops, 
and had at the ſame time a haven large enough 
to contain all the ſtore-ſhips neceſſary to ſupply 


the army with proviſions. He choſe therefore to 


winter in Pbocis, a country not far from Atolia 
And Theſſaly, and where the city of Anticyra on 
the gulph of Corinth would be commodious both 


for his ſoldiers and his ſhips. Having turned his 
arms that way, Anticyra ſurrendered, after a ſlight 


defence. He took likewiſe Ambry/as, Hyampolis 


and Daulis; and whilſt he lay before Elatia, he 


learnt that the Acbhęans had baniſhed Cychades the 
chief of the Macedonian faction among them, 


and choſen for their Pretor, Ariſtenus, a man 


well affected to Rome. The Conſul therefore 


judged this a favourable opportunity to gain that 


nation to the intereſt of the Republic; in order 
to which he ſent a deputation to them, with of- 
fers to put Corinth under the juriſdiction of Achaia, 
as it had formerly been. This was a tempting 

propoſal, and the diet aſſembled to deliberate 
upon it. Cleomedon appeared there as embaſſador 


from Philip, and preſſed them to a neutrality ; 


L. Calpurnius ſpoke on the part of the Romans; 
the envoys from King Attalus, the Rhodians and 
the Athenians, were likewiſe heard. Next day 


the aſſembly met again to debate the matter 


without admitting the foreign miniſters, but 
could not come to any reſolution ; they feared 


both | 
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both the Romans and Philip, and were under ob- 
ligations to the latter; they had not even the 
courage to declare their ſentiments, though preſ- 


ſed to it by Ariſtænus the Preſident: An univerſal 
ſilence reigned in the aſſembly. After ſome 


time dene in a long harangue repreſented to 
them the ſituation of their affairs, and urged the 


neceſſity of their joining the Romans, who, he 


ſaid, were in a condition to force them to the 
compliance they had condeſcended to requeſt: 


But this diſcourſe did not bring the Acbæans 
to any agreement among themſelves. The diſ- 


putes grew warm, even to mutual reproaches, and 
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the ten * Demiurgi were equally divided. The 
diet fat but one day longer, and the moſt part 


of this they ſpent in contention. In the end, 


one of the Demiurgi, of Philip's party, was 


brought over to the Roman intereſt, by the 


_ prayers and threatnings of his father: The de- 


puties from Dymæ, Megalopolis, and ſome of 
thoſe from Argos, ſeeing how the affair was like 
to be determined, roſe up, and left the aſſembly, 


for theſe three cities were under particular obli- 


gations to Philip, The reſt of Achaia made an 
alliance with the Athenians, Attalus and the 


 Rhbodians, but deferred concluding a treaty with 
Flamininus, till the return of ſome embaſſadors 


ſent to Rome to get it approved. Nevertheleſs 
the Acheans, for their own intereſt, im 2 


5 lent aſſiſtance to the Romans to reduce Corinth. 


The ten Deniurg 5 to have been the chief x ma- ; 


giſtrates of ten cities which, at this time, compoled the, 


ann.. Livy, B. 38. c. 30. 
| The 
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Keck 555+ . The city was attacked on the ſide of Cenchrea 
| by Quinctius, at the gate of Sicyon by the Acheans, 
254: Con and on the ſide of the port Lecheum by Attalus. 
It was at firſt hoped by the confederates that 
a difference would ariſe between the garriſon 
and the inhabitants, and that they ſhould there- 
by become maſters of the place: But Androſtenes, 
 whocommanded the garriſon for Philip, had gain- 
ed the affections of the Corinthians, and being 


| 

powerfully ſupported by ſome Roman deſerters, 

who had ſerved in Hannibal's army, and by a rein- \ 
forcement of fifteen hundred men under Pbilocles, ( 

one of King Pbilip's Generals, he obliged the be- / 
ſiegers to drop their enterprize. | t 
IIe. B. zz. After this, Pbilocles marched to Argos, where . 
8 25. the Acbæan diet had placed a commander named Ie 
ZEne/idemus, a man faithful to his truſt; but C 

the inhabitants being in the intereſt of Philip, Cc 

took arms, and obliged the Governor to capitu- ki 
late. AEne/idemus obtained leave for the garriſon, th 
conſiſting of five hundred men, to depart in ſa- th 

fety, but he continued there himſelf, with a few br 

of his friends. Pbzlocles ſent to aſk him, why be WM di 

ftaid, and what be intended io de? To which he his 
anſwered, To die in the place cemmitted to my care. Cc 
Hereupon Pbilocles ordered ſome Thracians to let Ga 

fly their arrows at the Acbhæan and his friends: | vo 

They were all ſlain. LT 
Frlamininus, after he had taken Elena, retired doj 

| 5 the winter to Autiq ra. bei 
The time of the elections at Rome now drew in 

near, and AÆlius, who had done no great matter noi 


in Ci 1 Gaul, was called home to aſſemble cou 
„ 1 the | 
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the Centuries. - They choſe GC: Cornelius Cetbeg 1 Ye 5 bt: 7 


and 9, Minucius Rufus Conſuls. It was 3 
fit at this time to increaſe the number of Prætors 


to ſix, by creating two new ones for the govern- 
ment of Hitber Spain and Furtber Spain. The 
Conſuls being both ambitious of conducting the 


war in Macedon, were in great haſte to draw lots 
for that province: But this motion was oppoſed 
by two Tribunes of the Commons, who re- 
preſented to the people the ill conſequences 
which might attend the recalling Flamininus from 


255 — ＋ 


Greece in the midſt of his ſucceſſes. Cornelius and 


Minucius at length conſented to leave the matter 


to the determination of the Senate, if the Tri- 


bunes would do the ſame. Accordingly it was 


referred to the Conſcript Fathers, and they de- 
creed, that Flamininus ſhould continue in his 


command till the people thought fit to recall 
Him; they granted him alſo a recruit of five 
thouſand foot, three hundred horſe, and three 
thouſand ſeamen and rowers, and left him his 


brother Quinctius to conduct the fleet under his 


direction; Sulpicius and Villius were to ſerve in 


his army as his Lieutenants. As for the two 


Conſuls, they were both ordered into Ciſalpine 


Gaul againſt Hamilcar, who ſtill headed the re- 
volt there. 


Flamininus, who ln nib of dons was 


doing at Rome, and had ſome apprehenſion of 
being recalled, was very deſirous of having it 
in his power, in that caſe, to conclude an ho- 
nourable treaty with Philip, before any ſucceſſor 
could arrive to rob him of the glory: And there-. 

fore, 


YR. fore, though he at firſt pretended an unwilling- 
16. nels to grant an interview which the King de- 
#55 2 manded, he at length conſented to it, and it 
was agreed that the place of conference ſhould be | 
= on the .ſea-coaſt, not far from NVicæa, a city on | 
| Polyb. B. the Maliac Gulpb. Philip came to this place by : 
Ley, B. 33. fea, in one of his ſhips of war, attended by five 3 
c. 32. ſmall veſſels; and he had on board with him : 
. his two ſecretaries. With Flamininus, who came 
on foot to the ſea · ſnore, were Amynander King of 
the Athamanes, Diomyſodorus embaſſador from At- 
talus, Ageſimbrotus Admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 
Pheneas General of the tolians, and Ariſtenus 
and Xenophon, two deputies from the Acheans. 
* Philip continued in the prow of his ſhip, which 
lay at anchor. Why dont you come aſhore? ſaid 
the Pro-Conful, we ſhall bear one another better, 
Which of us do you fear? The Govs alone I fear, 
anſwered the King, but there are with you ſome 
men, whom I cannot truſt, and leaſt of all the Eto- 
Hans. The danger is equal on both fides, replied 
Flamininus, there is abways ſome hazard in confe- 
rences toith enemies. No, ſaid Philip, the danger 
is not equal. Were Phæneas dead, the Ftolians 
© might eaſily chuſe another Prætor, but were I killed, 
tbe Macedonians could not ſo readily find another 
King. Then both parties remained ſilent for 
ſome time, the Pro-Conful expecting, that as 
Philip had aſked the conference, he would ſpeak 
frſt. The King ſaid, it belonged to him who 
was 'to preſcribe the terms of peace to ſpeak 
firſt, not to him that was to accept them: To 
6 anſwered, „J ſhall tell you 
* Plainly 
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cc plainly the conditions, without which no peace Y 2 Be go#e 


= is to be hoped for. Reſtore to the Romans © 


<« all the places you have invaded in Ilyricum 
« ſince the laſt peace; ſurrender up our deſer- 
e tersz evacuate the cities you have taken from 
« the Egyptians ſince the deceaſe of King Ptolemy 
« Philopator; ſatisfy all the juſt- pretenſions of 


our allies, and immediately leave Greece,” 


Then the miniſters of the King of Pergamus, 
and of the other allies, by the order of the Pro- 


Conſul, made ſeverally their demands. Some 


required Philip to reſtore cities, others ſhips 


uy 
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which he had taken; and others demanded of 


him to rebuild temples which he had demo- 
liſhed. The deputies of Achaia would have 
Corinth and Argos reunited to the body of their 


ſtate. Pheneas and Alexander ſpoke on the part 


of the Ætaliaus. The former confidently inſiſt« 
ed on the King's reſtoring all the places he had 
uſurped from them, and his entirely evacuating 


Greece. But Alexander, who was eſteemed a no- 


table ſpeaker, went farther, and, addreſſing him-. 


ſelf to the King, reproached him with carry- 

ing on the war in an ungenerous manner, and 
not like the Kings of Macedon, his predeceſſors, 
who uſed to meet their enemies in the open field, 
and there decide their differences by battle, ſpar- 
ing the towns, that they might poſſeſs them as 


the reward of their victories. Whereas Philip's 


method was, to avoid fighting, over- reach his 


enemies in conferences, pillage and burn towns, 


even thoſe of his allies, more of which he had de- 
en in Theſſaly, the laſt year, than an enemy 
4 „ 1 
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X-R. 555- fore, though he at firſt pretended an unwilling- 

neſs to grant an interview which the King de- 

manded, he at length conſented to it, and it 
was agreed that the place of conference ſhould be 
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on the .ſea-coaſt, not far from Nicea, a city on 


the Maliac Guiph. Philip came to this place by 


ſea, in one of his ſhips of war, attended by five 


ſmall veſſels; and he had on board with him 
his two ſecretaries. With Flamininus, who came 


on foot to the ſea-ſhore, were Amynander King of 


the Atbamanes, Dionyſodorus embaſſador from Al- 
talus, Ageſimbrotus Admiral of the Rhodian fleet, 


Pheneas General of the ÆZtolians, and Ariſtænus 
and Xenopbon, two deputies from the Acheans. 
Philip continued in the prow of his ſhip, which 


lay at anchor. Why don't you come aſhore ? ſaid 
the Pro-Conful, wwe hall bear one another better, 


Which of us do you fear? The Gops alone I fear, 
anſwered the King, but there are with you ſome 
men, whom I cannot truſt, and leaſt of all the Æto- 


lians. The danger is equal on both fides, replied 


Flamininus, there is always ſome hazard in confe- 


rences with enemies. No, ſaid Philip, the danger 
is not equal. Were Phirieas dead, the Ftolians 
© might eaſily chuſe another Prætor, but were ] killed, 


tbe Macedonians could not ſo readily find another 


King. Then both parties remained filent for 
ſome time, the Pro-Conful expecting, that as 


Philip had aſked the confercnee, he would ſpealc 


at The King ſaid, it belonged to him who 


was to preſcribe the terms of peace to ſpeak 


"rſt not to him that was to accept them: To 


which Flamininus — & ] ſhall- tell you 
| <« plainly 
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o plainly the conditions, without which no peace Y 
e js to be hoped for. Reſtore to the Romans 
all the places you have invaded in IIhricum 


e ſince the laſt peace; ſurrender up our deſer- 
ters; evacuate the cities you have taken from 
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“ the Egyptians ſince the deceaſe of King Ptolemy 


* Philopator; ſatisfy all the juſt pretenſions of 
our allies, and immediately leave Greece. 

Then the miniſters of the King of Pergamus, 
and of the other allies, by the order of the Pro- 
Conſul, made ſeverally their demands. Some 


required Pbilip to reſtore cities, others ſhips 
which he had taken; and others demanded of 


him to rebuild temples which he had demo- 
| liſhed. The deputies of Acbaia would have 
Corinth and Argos reunited to the body of their 
ſtate. Phæneas and Alexander ſpoke on the part 


of the Ætalians. The former confidently inſiſt- 


ed on the King's reſtoring all the places he had 


uſurped from them, and his entirely evacuating 
Greece. But Alexander, who was eſteemed a nor- 
table ſpeaker, went farther, and, addreſſing him- 


ſelf to the King, reproached him with carry- 


ing on the war in an ungenerous manner, and 


not like the Kings of Macedon, his predeceſſors, 


who uſed to meet their enemies in the open field, 
and there decide their differences by battle, ſpar- 


ing the towns, that they might poſſeſs them as 


the reward of their victories. Whereas Philip's 
method was, to avoid fighting, over- reach his 
enemies in conferences, pillage and burn towns, 
even thoſe of his allies, more of which he had de- 

en in Theſſaly, the laſt year, than an enemy 
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would have done. The King bringing his ſhip 
_ nearer the ſhore, replied : That Alexander had 


made a very theatrical harangue, and like an 


Atolian; that no man would willingly do an 


injury to his allies; but that the circumſtances 


of affairs were ſometimes ſuch, as obliged thoſe 
that had the management of them to do things 
very much againſt their inclinations. He was 
going on, when Pheneas interrupted him, ſay- 
ng, That he trifled, and muſt either conquer 


in war, or ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. Pbilip im- 
mediately anſwered, That's clear, indeed, even 


to a blind Man. Pheneas had weak eyes, and 
the King, who loved a jeſt, alluded to this infir- 


mity. He then ridiculed the Azolians, for aſſum- 


ing the airs of the Romans, and, like them, or- 


dering the King of Macedon to quit Greece. He 


aſked them, what it was they meant by Greece; 
ſome of the Atolian nations, he ſaid, were not 


Greeks. Would they give up theſe tohim ? Next 


he anſwered the embaſſadors from Pergamus and 


| Rhodes, and offered to reſtore the ſhips he had 


taken from them; yet adding; That it would 


be more equitable if they were required to reſtore 
Bis ſhips, fince every one knew, that they were 


- ah aggreſſors in the war. He offered likewiſe 


to give up the country of Paræa to the Rhogians : 
And, as Attalus had inſiſted upon reparation of 
the damage he had done to the woods of Nice- 
pborium and the grove of the temple of Venus, 


Since Kings, /aid be, muſt treat of ſuch mat- 
< ters, I ſhall repair thoſe damages, the only 


* . they can be repaired ; I ſhall ſend thither 
8 | 25 gardeners; 


them; he offered likewiſe | 
the Rhodianz, but reſerved Jaſſs and Barpilie; 
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&« gardeners and trees, and be at the expence 


of planting.” In the end of the conference 
he deſiged the parties would deliver him their ſe- 


* 
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veral pretenſions in writing, and he promiſed 


to conlider them: I am alone, ſaid he, I have 


none to aſſiſt me with their counſels: To which the 


Pro- Conſul anſwered, You deſerve t6' be alone, 
for you have deprived yourſelf of all your friends. 


The King was ſtung with this reproach, but put 


on a forced ſmile.” Mutual promiſes being given, 
that the conference ſhould be continued the next 
day in the fame place, Philip retired with his 

| ſhips, and Flamininus returned to his camp. | 


At the next meeting, the King deſired, that 
in'order to cut off a 9 frivolous diſputes, 
the conference might be between him and Fla- 
mininus only. This was agreed to, and then 
Philip came aſhore with two of his confidents, 
and weat a little apart with the Pro-Conſul. 


The King offered to give up all he poſſeſſed in 


Ilyricum to the Romans; Pbarſalis and Lariſſa to 
the Atolians, but refuſed to reſtore Thebes to 
to reſtore Paræsa to 


he promiſed to ſurrender Argos and Corinth to 


the Achaians, and to reſtore to King Attalis the 


ſhips - and priſoners he had taken from him. 


But when Flamininus, upon his return to the de- 
puties made this report, they all raiſed a Se „ 
ies rock 


clamour. Philip, perceiving by the noiſe 


Vol, V. O 3 


þ » 


oppoſition his Propoſals were like to meet with, 
deſired a third interview the next day, at an- 
other place not far from Nicea. They met ac- 
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evrdingly and then the King exhorted the de- 
puties of the nations not to be averſe from a 
peace, and propoſed to refer all differences to 


the arbitration of the Roman Senate: The de- 
puties at firſt oppoſed this motion, but it was 


at length agreed to, and commiſſioners were 
ſent to Rome from the King, the Pro-Conſul and 


all the confederates. 
The commiſſioners of the allies were firſt 


heard in the Senate, and they inſiſted chiefly | 
on the neceſſity of obliging Philip to give up 
Demetrias in Theſſaly, Corinth in Achaia, and 


Chalcis in Eubza : Theſe three places he had 
called, The Fetters of Greece. What was urged on 
this head, raiſed ſuch ſtrong prejudices again: 
Philip, that when one of his embaſſadors was be- 
ginning a ſtudied harangue, the Senators inter- 
rupted him, and faid; Tell us, will the Ning of 
Macedon give up Corinth, Chalcis and Deme- 

trias ? The embaſſadors, ſurprized at this queſ- 
tion, anſwered, that their maſter had given them 


no inſtructions as to. that matter : Whereupon 
they were diſmiſſed, and a decree paſſed giving 


full powers to Flamininus to purſuè the war, ot 
make peace, as he ſhould think proper. 
Pbilip, finding his hopes fruſtrated, turned his 
thoughts wholly to the war; and as it was of 
great importance to him to preſerve Argos, and 
yet difficult to do it, becauſe it was in the 


Liv. B. 32. heart of Achaiag he put Nabis, the tyrant of 


e. 38. 


came off conqueror in the war. But N tyrant 


/ Lacedemon, into poſſeſſion of that city, upon 
condition of its being reſtored to him in caſe he 


Was 


was no ſooner maſter of the place, than he plun- 1 
dered all the inhabitants, committed the moſt 96. © 
horrible cruelties, and, in order to preſerve his © 
new poſſeſſion, entered into a treaty with Flami- 
ninus (who at his requeſt came from Phocis for 

that purpoſe) and furniſhed the Pro-Conſul with 

fix hundred Cretans to act againſt Philip: After Lz, B. 32. 
this, Nabis, having extorted all the money he «. 40. 
could from the men of Arges, brought his wife 

Apega thither to practice robbery upon the wo- 

men. When they came to court, ſhe admired 

their jewels and rich clothes, and by uſing good 


words with ſome; and menaces with others, en- 


tirely ſtripped them of all their finery. Then 
the Tyrant leaving a garrifon in the place; re- 
turned to Lacedæmon. The Pro-Conſul ſpent. the 
winter at Anticyra, | 


» 


Early in the ſpring Flamininus, underſtanding 
that the general diet of Bæolia was ſummoned to 
meet at Thezes, left his quarters; and, under a 
guard of only one Manipulus, advanced towards 
that city, accompanied by King Attalus. The 
Pro-Conſul had ordered two thouſand Haſftati 
to follow him at ſome diſtance z theſe were hid 
by the hills about Thebes. Antiphilus, the Præ- 
tor of Bæotia, ſeeing the Roman General ap= 
proach with ſo ſmall a guard, came out to meet 
him; and all the inhabitants, out of curioſity 
to ſee what paſt, ran either to the ramparts, or 
out of the gates, moſtly without arms. When B. 3. c. 


they ſaw the two thouſand Haſtati appear, they 3 
Plut. life 


tought themſelves betrayed, but diſſembled of Fam. 


their uneaſineſs: Flamininus careſſed the Baotians, dinus. 
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LR: 555 and gave them leave to hold the diet, which 
Cr. 5 3 | | 

296, had been appointed to meet the next day. A.. 

p<. Con. zalns, who was preſent at the aſſembly, ſpoke 
| firſt, and with great vehemence urged them to 

engage in an alliance with the Romans. In the 

| midſt of his harangue he was ſeized with an 

apoplectic fit, which took away his fpeech, and 

he preſently after fell down ; and though he was 

3 brought again to himſelf, he had loſt the uſe or 4 

. ſome of his limbs. FHis attendants, a few days { 

after, put him on board a galley, which carried — 

him to Aa, where he died at ſeventy one years t 

v 

A 

la 


of age, leaving his crown to his eldeſt fon Eu- 
menes.} This accident did not break up the 
aſſembly; and as there was no room for de- 
bate upon Attalus's motion, Flamininus being 
maſter of the town, the Thebans and all Bæotia 

entered into a confederacy with the Republic. 
The Pro-Conſul having now no enemies be- 
hind him, marched into Theſſaly, in queſt of Philip, 
who had taken the field. In the neighbowr- 
hood of Phere, a city of Magne/ia, the two armies 
encamped near each other. But as the country 
all around was thick fet with trees, and full of 
pardens and ruined walls, neither of the Gene- 
fals thought the ground proper for a pitched 
| battle, and they decamped as it were by confent. 
Pohb. B. Philip bent his march towards Scotuſſa, where he 
37:15" could have plenty of forage for his army; and 
; Flamininus, ſuſpecting his deſign, haſtened to- 
wards the ſame town, in order to lay waſte the 
fields round it. The reads by which the two ar- 
mies marched, being divided by a ridge of _ 
. 5 ef 


— L 
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knowing any thing of each other. Here they 


came to a deciſive battle before either party was 


prepared for it. The day being foggy, ſome 


troops of Reman horſe, that had been detached 
to diſcover the enemy, fell in unawares with a 


detachment of Macedonians. A ſkirmiſh enſued. 


On both ſides, having ſent advice to their re- 


ſpective Generals of what had happened, they 
received ſucceſſive reinforcements. 


Various was 
the fortune of the conflict. Once the Romans 
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would have been totally routed, if five hundred 


Atolian horſe had not ſuſtained them, and gal- 
lantly oppoſed themſelves to the enemy's impe- 


tuoſity. Flamininus, the fog being at length diſ- 


perſed, put his whole army into the heſt order he 
could; and, with his left, advanced againſt the 
right of the Macedonians, which Philip had, by 
this time, formed into a deep Phalanx, on the 
aſcent of a hill. The Phalanx, by its weight, the 
excellency of its arms, and the advantage of the 


higher ground, entirely broke the Roman bat- 
talions that were before it. Flamininus, think- 


ing all loſt on this ſide, joined his right, which 


had already made an impreſſion on the left of 
the enemy: For this left was not in the order 
of a Phalanx; the inequality of the ground would, 


not ſuffer it: Nor, indeed, had the troops come 
up early enough to be put into any good order 


for battle: They were- therefore ſoon routed. 
Among thoſe who purſued them, was a Legio- 


nary Tribune, who obſerving that Philip, . with 


O03 


bis victorious Phalanx, was ſtill preſſing after = 
TE - | = 
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Y.R. $46. the left of the Romans, turned from the flying 


Bet. Chr. 
196. 


255 Conſ. 


Li-. B 
c 14. ; 


enemy, and, with twenty companies, fell upon 


the Phalanx in the rear. Such being the order 
of a Phalanx, that it cannot face about, nor 


the Phalangites fight ſingly, the hindmoſt ranks 


were ſlaughtered without making reſiſtance; 


others threw down their arms and fled : The 
foremoſt was charged in front, by the Roman 


Legionaries, whom they had routed ; for theſe, 
having rallied, returned now to the fight. + The 


King perceiving the day loſt, gathered about 


him as many of his Macedonians and Thracians 
as he could, and fled to Tempe. His army, be- 
fore the battle, conſiſted of about twenty-one 
thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, and that 


of the Romans was not much more numerous: 
Of the former, eight thouſand men were killed 
| 55 five thouſand taken priſoners: The Roman 


. loſt only ſeven hundred. To add to the King's 
misfortune, his General Androſtenes, whom he 
had left 1 in Corinth with fix thouſand men, was 
defeated juſt at the ſame time, in Acbaia, by 


Niceftratus Prætor of that nation. 


The #tolians by their vanity | gave the _ 


Conſul great uneaſineſs. They had indeed bore 
a good part in the late battle of Cynocephale, 


but in their ſongs which they diſperſed over all 


Greece they aſſumed the chief glory of the ſuc- 


ceſs to themſelves. Flamininus took an oppor- 
| Fo: tunity 


a Plutarch has tranſmitted to us ſome verſes made by 
Alezus, on this occaſion, They are in the form of an epi- 
raph uf on the 7. bejaliens — at the battle of Cynocephale, 


and 


he, +», Fry 


4 
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tunity to mortify their pride. Three envoys 
coming from Philip, under pretence of aſking 
a truce to bury the dead, but in reality to aſk 
a conference in order to a peace, the Pro-Con- 
ful gave them an anſwer without conſulting the 
Chiefs of the Atolians. Provoked at this affront, 
they ſpread a report, that he was bribed by 


the King, and was betraying the common cauſe; 


but in truth the Roman had very different mo- 


tives for hearkening to Philip's propoſals. Anti- 


ochus, ſtiled the Great, King of Syria, was pre- 
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paring to come into Europe with an army, and 


Flamininus deſired to conclude à treaty with the 
| Macedonian before the arrival of the Syrian. Cal- 


ling therefore a council of the allies, he aſked . 


them upon what terms they thought it might 
be proper to grant a Peace to Philip. - Amynander 


King of the Athamanes declared, that he ſhould 


be pleaſed with any terms that would ſecure 
the liberty and tranquility of Greece, But the 
Etiolians ſpoke with great warmth and haughti- 
neſs. They ſaid, that the Roman General was 


Liv. B. 33. 


C. 12. 


doubtleſs very 1 in the right, when a peace 


and t to this effect. « Paſſenger, on this ßeld Has unpitied, | 


* and unhuried, thirty thouſand Thefalians, vanquiſhed in 
battle by the Aloliaus, and the Latincs whom Flamininus 
led from the plains of Laly. A mighty overthrow to 
* the Thefſalians ! And the bold boaſtful Philip fled ſwifter 
„than the ſwift hinds.” Flaminiaus is ſaid to have been 
vexed at this epitaph, becauſe it did not honour him 


N erough; bat Philip only laughed at it, and 3 the | 


poet in verſe, imitating his two. firſt lines. «« Paſſenger, 


Upon this bleak hill ſtands, leafleſs and fript of its bark; . 


a very e gibbet for the poet Alcæus. 4 
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ce was in queſtion, to conſult with thoſe who had 
196. been his companions in the war; but that he 
255 Conf. greatly deceived himſelf, if he imagined, the 
Romans could have a durable peace, or the Greeks 
aſſured liberty, without either killing Philip or 
dethroning him. The Pro- Conſul anſwered, that 
it was never the intention of the Romans, nor 
agreeable to their manners, to carry things to 
ſuch extremity; nor was it for the intereſt of 
Greece to ruin Macedon, which ſtood as a barrier 
againſt the irruptions of the Thracians, Mlyrians, 
and other barbarous nations; and concluded with 
faying, that he would grant a peace to the King, 
but upon ſuch terms as ſhould not leave him in 
a condition to renew the war. 
Pibilip, the next day, appeared at the congreſs, 
and prudently declared : That be accepted the ar- 
ticles he bed hitherto rejeticd, and referred all other 
matters to the arbitration of the Roman Senate. 
Upon this a truce was granted him for four 
months to negotiate a peace at Rome; but Flami- 
ninus demanded his ſon Demetrius, and ſome 
other Lords of his court, for hoſtages, and alſo 
two hundred talents; on condition nevertheleſs, 
that both the money and the hoſtages ſ ſhould be 
xeftored if the peace did not take place. The 
Macedonian complied, dif} patched embaſſadors to 
Reme, and retired into his own dominions. 
pin 32. IN Hay, Cetbegus, who had marched againſt 
the Inſubrians and Canomani, obtained a complete 
victory over them on the banks of the Mincius ; 
thirty-five thouſand of thoſe Gauls were ſlain in 
the action, my fixe thouſand ſeven hundred made 
priſoners, 
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priſoners, among thefe, Hamilcar the Carihagi- 
nian. Minucins the other Conſul had no oppor- 
tunity of coming to a pitched battle with the Li- 
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gurians and Baii, againſt whom he commanded, 


þut he over-ran their country and laid i it waſte. 


From Spain, the accounts at this time were 1 
not ſo favourable, In 7he Hither Province the 
Prætor Sempronins Tuditanus had been defeated 


by the Spaniards, and loſt his own life in the . 


action; and in Furtber Spain ſeveral towns had 
been ſeized by two petty Kings. There was 
almoſt a general . to ſhake off the Ro- 
man yoke. 


WH EN the embaſſadors ftom 1 King of 


Macedon arrived at Rome the Republic had Juſt 
choſen new Conſuls, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. 
Claudius Marcellus. Theſe magiſtrates, finding 


that the Senate was going to aſſign 1taly for the 


province of both, moved that one of them 
might have Macedon. Marcellus contended that 
a peace with Philip would not be durable, ſhould 
the army be withdrawn from Greece; and he 
made ſuch a ſtir in the Senate that he would 


Co 21. 


perhaps have gained his point, if the Tribunes 


had not carried the affair before the Comitia: 
The tribes unanimouſly voted for a peace, and 


appointed Flamininus to act as General in Mace- - 


dun till the treaty with the King ſhould be con- 
cluded, and for this laſt purpoſe ten commiſ. 


fioners were ſent thither, eee by Philip's 
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The articles of the peace, between the Raman 
Republic and King Philip, as they were drawn 


up by the Senate, were as follow: 


All the cities of the Greeks, both in RP and 
in Aſia, ſhall enjoy perfect liberty, and be governed © 


only by their own laws. 


Philip ſhall, before the 3 of the Iſthmian 
games, evacuate all the Greek cities where be has 


garriſons ; particularly Euromus, Padaſia, Bar- 
gyliz, Jaſſos, Thaſſos, NM yrina, TGT and 


Perinthus. 


As to Cius, the Pro-Confal ſhall notify the later. 
tions of the Senate to King Pruſias. 


Philip ail reſtore to the Romans all = de. 


erters; 


Deliver up all bis 2 that have decks, except — 


five, and one Hexaremis ; 
Never have above ve thouſand men. inlay ; ; never 


mate uſe of elephants in his armies ; nor wage war out 


of Macedon, without the conſent of the Romans *, 


He ſhall pay the republic a thouſand talents, one 
balf immediately, and the other vel # in ten years, at 


zen equal payments, 


Theſe articles being communicated to all the 


ſtates of Greece, were approved by all, except the 


ZEtclians; who aſked the other Greeks, Why they 
thought themſelves ſo much obliged to Flamininus 
for taking the chains off their legs and putting them 
about their necks ? For obſerving, that while other 


towns were particularly ſpecified, no. mention was 
made of Corinth, Clalcis and Demetrias, they in- 


So ſays 1 But we do not ſind that chis article was 


obſerved; and Polybius does not mention it. 


5 Fgnuated 


2 


. . 
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ſinuated that Rome had an intention to appro- 


other nations 1 9 
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priate thoſe places to herſelf, andthereby become 
miſtreſs of Greece : A ſuſpicion not ill founded: 


. R. 557. 
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The Senate had purpoſely avoided mentioning 


them, in order to leave it in the breaſt of 


Flamininus and the Council of ten, to keep them, 


or ſet them free. Some of the council were for 
putting ſtrong garriſons into thoſe cities, to guard 


them againſt Antiochus : But Flamininus oppoſed 


this motion, remonſtrating, that if the Romans 
would refute the calumnies of the Ætolians, and 


gain univerſal eſteem, they muſt reſtore liberty to 


ALL GREECE. It was therefore finally reſolved, 
that the Romans ſhould have poſſeſſion of Chalcis, 
Demetrias, and the citadel of Corinth, only till the 


apprehenſions of Anticchus's coming into Europe 


were over. 
LIBERTY to GREECE was ſoon after pro- 
claimed by a herald in a vaſt aſſembly of the 
Greeks, met together from all parts to celebrate 
the Nhmian games. Their amazement and joy 
upon this occaſion were inexpreſſibly great; they 
could never ſufficiently admire the diſintereſt- 
edneſs of the Romans, who had propoſed to them 


Plut. life 
of Flami- 
ninus. 


ſelves no other fruit from the labours and ex- 


pences of the war, than the plealure of making 


a Had Rome ſeized upon Greece at this time, it is probable 
ſhe could not have held it long. The Greeks always jealous 
of their liberty would have been eaſily ſtirred up to revolt 
by Philip ; and a dangerous combination might ſoon have 
been formed againſt the Republic, by Greece and Macedon, 

| | 1 


The 
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: 22 0 G The members of the cauncil of ten, (now diſ- 
| TIM ſolved) took each his diſtrict, to put the decree 

256 Tout. in execution. They reinſtated the allies of Rome 
Liv. B. 33. in the poſſeſſion of all thofe places which the 

© 3+ Macedonian Kings had taken from them; ſo that 

Philip was confined within the ancient bounds 

of Macedon. The !tolians were the only people, 

of the allies, diffatisfied ; they had been refufed 
ſome towns which they thought they had a right 

to. They frequently complained, © that the 

conduct of the Romans towards them was ex- 

_ « tremely changed ſince the victory over Philip, 
though, without the help of the Stolians, 

they could neither have obtained that victory, 

4 nor even have come into Greece ;” and in the 

end had recourſe to Antiochus the Great, King of 

1 2575 


in which the King of Syria, and ſeveral other Afatic Pro- 

vinces, would in all likelihood have joined, to put a ſtop 

> to the encroachments of Rome. Beſides, the Romans were 

E F now projecting a war with Antiochus, which the Syrian en- 
deavoured to avoid; and the mol} plauſible pretext they 
could find for it, (as appears by a ſpeech of the Rhodian de- 

puties in the Senate. Liv. B. 37. c. 54.) was the freedom 

of the Greek colonies under his dominion. It was neceſſary 

therefore - for the Republic to keep her word with the 

Greeks in Europe, that ſhe might be believed by thoſe in 
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Antiochus the Great invades Thrace. 


205 


A conference between Antiochus and ſome Ro- 


man commiſſioners. 


M. Porcius Cato choſen Conſul. He oppoſe the 


repeal of the Oppian law. 
He condufts the war in Spain. 
Hannibal e/capes from Carthage into Syria. 


- F lamininus makes war upon Nabis, Tyrant of | 


Lacedæmon, Nabis ſabmits. : 
Antiochus courts the friendſhip of Rome. 


Hannibal endeavours to. draw Carthage into a 


new war with Rome. 


NT iOCHUS the Great was one of thoſe 
Princes called Seleucide; the founder of 
which family was Seleucus Nicator, an officer in 
the army of Alexander the Great. Seleucus was 
ſucceeded, in the throne of Syria, by his ſon 
Antiochus Soter, and he by his ſon Autiochus the 
God. This God being poiſoned by his wife 
Laodice, was ſucceeded by his fon Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, Who left two ſons, Antiochus Ceraunus, and 
the Antiochus who now engages our attention. 


le poſſeſſed all the countries of 4fa from the 
Eaſtern borders of Media to ÆAolis and Jonia; 
alſo Celo-Syria, Phenicia, Fudea, and all the 


coaſt of the Mediterranean quite to Egypt. His 


pretence for coming into Europe was to recover 


W of 7. proc, which Seleucus Nicator had 
conquered 
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$57- conquered from Lyſmachus ; and he purpoſed to 
rebuild Ly/imachia, formerly demoliſhed by the 
Thracians, and make it the on of a kingdom, 


for one of his ſons. 

Upon the news of the Hrian s arrival, and 
of the enterprize he had in view, ſome of the 
Roman council of ten, who had diſperſed them- 
ſelves in Greece, haſtened to Lſimachia, to diſſuade 


5 him from attempting any conqueſt in Europe. 


He received them at firſt with great politeneſs; 


but the Romans ſoon provoked his pride by thoſe 


airs which they aſſumed wherever they came. 
They told him, that his whole conduct ſince his 
leaving Syria diſpleaſed the Republic, that he 


ought to reſtore all the cities he had uſurped 


from Ptolemy, and that it was not ſufferable he 


ſhould: poſſeſs thoſe he had taken from Philip 
during his war with Rome, and which the Ro- 
mens, as conquerors, had the ſole right to diſ- 
poſe of. What ! ſaid they, ſhall the Romans have 


been, at the expence of the war, and fall Anti- 
ochus reap all the advantages of it? But ſhould 


of ſetting bounds to ber own. 


| as little right to examine what I do in Aſia, as 


+ have to concern myſelf about wwhot you do in 
| _ 


en againſt the Republic. 
ſwered, I have long obſerved, That Rome is very 


we connive at your conqueſts in Aſia, ſhall wwe there- 
fore ſuffer you to invade Europe ? Is not this a 
declaration of war againſt the Roman Senate and 


people? You may indeed deny it; but you might as 


well come into Italy and deny that you have any de. 


attentive to the conqueſts I make, but never thinks 
Know, that you have 


To this Antiochus an- 
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the Generals had an abſolute power of life and death. 
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Italy. He then aſſerted the juſtice of his elaim 


Ptolemy and Philip, alledging, that they had been 
all uſurped from his anceſtors. The conferences 
were interrupted by a report that Pfolemy Epi- 
phanes was dead. Antiochus reckoning Egypt to 


V. R. 557. 
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be his own, haſtened aboard his fleet to fail to 


that country and take poſſeſſion of it. But put- 


ting in at Patara in Lycia, he was there inform- 


ed that Ptolemy was ſtill alive. After this, having 
narrowly eſcaped ſhipwreck near the mouth of 
the Sarus in Cilicia, he returned to Antioch, the 
capital of his dominions, and ſpent the winter 
there. He had left his ſon Seleucus at Ly/imachia 


with a land army to finiſh the rebuilding or the 


city, and defend it. 

IN Tah the two Conſuls Marcellus 105 Fu- 
rius, had carried on the war with ſucceſs againſt 
the Ciſalpine Gauls, and had entirely deſtroyed 
two conſiderable armies of them“. 


Valerius 


Ant. apud 


Liv. 


Liv. B. 43. 


c. 36, 42. 


d The Pontifices and Augurs who had paid no taxes during 


the late war, were now obliged to pay for all the years 
they had been deficient : 
caſed of one burdenſome part of their functions; for the 
Romans erected a new ſort of ſacerdotal college, under the 
name of Epulones, whoſe office was confined wholly to the 
care of the religious feaſts; the number of theſe prieſts in 
the beginning was only three, and all choſen out of Ple- 
beian families. Porcius Læcas was one of the firſt three. 
This was he who when Tribune two years before got the 
famous Porcian law paſſed, which forbad, under very ſe- 
vere penalties, to whip or put to death a Roman citizen: 
But | this privilege. did not extend to the armies, where 


AT 


But they were at the ſame time 
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AT the elections for the new year M. Porcius 
Ls and L. Valerius Flaccus were raiſed to the 
Conſulſhip. As the affairs of Spain grew very 
urgent, the Senate reſolved to ſend thither one of 
the Conſuls with an army. The conduct of it 
fell by lot to Cato. 

While preparations were making Fu his de- 
ae the Roman ladies took a ſtep, which 
was a perfect novelty in the Republic. About 
twenty years before, when Hannibal was ravag- 
ing 1taly, and when the treaſury was very low, 
a Tribune of the people named Oppius had got a 
law paſſed, That no woman ſhould wear above half 
an ounce of gold in ornaments ; or wear purple ; or 
ride in a chariot, either at Rome, or within a wi 
of it, unleſs ſhe were to afſiſt at a public ſacrifice. 
The ladies had conformed themſelves to this law 

in a time of general diſtreſs ; but they thought it 
intolerable to be under the reſtraint of it now, 
vhen the Republic abounded with riches; and 
they made a great ſtir to get it repealed. The 
Conſulſhip of the auſtere Cato ſeemed a very 
_ improper time for moving this affair; but their, 
paſſion for finery would brook no delay, They 
prevailed with Valerius and Fundanius, two of the 
'Tribunes, to preſent their requeſt to the Co- 
mitia; and, contrary to cuſtom, ran thither them- 
ſelves : Neither the orders of their huſbands, nor 
the rules of decency, nor public authority, could 
keep them at home. They beſet the ways which 
led to the Forum, and ſolicited the men as they 
| paſſed, urging the Juftice of their pretenſions: 


They offered their petitions even to the Conſuls 
5 1 1 FVV and 
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and Pretors. Cats Was inexorable ;. he made a 


long harangue to the aſſembly in behalf of the 


law and againſt the women. Romans, had 


« each of us been careful to maintain over his 


« own wife the rightful authority of a huſband, 
« we ſhould not have had this trouble with the 
« women in a body: But our prerogatives hav- 
« ing, by female tyranny, been overturned at 
« home, are now alſo contemned and trampled 
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upon in the Forum. I thought it had been 1 8 


6 4 fable, That, in a certain iſland, all the men 
were cut off by a conſpiracy of the women; 
« But there is no miſchief of which that ſex is 


* not capable, if you allow them to hold, 


among themſelves, aſſemblies, private parties, 


«and goſſippings. 
I cannot determine with myſelf, whether the 


« thing they aſk, or their manner of aſking it, 


be the more pernicious. To us certainly it 
* would be very ſhameful, to have laws impoſ- 
ed upon us by a ſeceſſion of the women, as we 


had formerly by a ſeceſſion of the commons. 


* could not help bluſhing when I came through 
* ſich a crowd of women in my way to the Fo- 

* rum; and had it not been for the reſpect I. 
* bear to the individuals, and that it might not 


* be ſaid, they were publicly rebuked by a Con- 
© ſul, I would have aſked them, What manners 


are theſe, to run mcbbing about the fireets, beſet 


* th? Eighways, and elicit men that are not Jour 


, bab ande ? Could nit each of you bade aſted the. 
' very thing in queſtion of yeur huſband at home ? 


Are you leſs coy, are you more free of your Han- 
FO: V P . 


oy &d; ments in public than in pri vate? And ts 
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et 
% other womens buſl ands than to your own ?. Though a 
8 en at bome, i Fen defired mudefily zo confine ce 


« not think it decent for you to concern yourſetves 


* about That laws are here enafted or repeated, M .. 


Our anceſtors would not allow women to tran- ſl . 
« fact even private affairs without a director; . 
© they were under the authority of fathers, bro- mw 


e thers, huſbands : Ve are to ſuffer women (God ... | 


« deliver us !) ro aſſume the government of the MI ©. , 
&« ſtare, aſſemble in the Forum, and vote in the ill © a 
« Comitia! A curb for an untractable nature, 


te 
« an untamed animal: Never imagine that wo- .. : 
„ men will of themſelves ſet bounds to their - 


liberty, if you do not. The reſtriction they i . 
« are under by the Oppian law is the leaſt of P 
« their grievances; they want a liberty in all 4 

* things without controul. And what will they b 
not attempt if they gain their preſent point? 


« Recollect all the laws by which our anceſtors ; CC 
have reſttained the licentiouſneſs of women, 5 be 
and ſubjected them to the men. By all theſe I. R. 

« we can hardly keep them within tolerable 2 * 

« bounds : What then will be the caſe, if, by . co 
A the repeal of one law after another, you put 5 ap. 
4 them upon an equality with us? If once equal, F of 
get 


«4 redeem their fathers, their huſbands, their 


« they will ſoon become ſuperior. But let us. 8 
« hear the reaſon why the” matrons thus flock 
into the ſtreets, and ſcarce forbear mounting 
„ the roſtra to harangue the people. Is it to 


10 "children, or their brothers, from Hannibals 
| 4 chains? 
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chains ? This evil is now far, and may it 
always be far from the Republic. But when it 


was preſent, you *forbad the women's appear- 


ing in public, to offer you even pious peti- 


tions. Is it religion that has aſſembled them? 


Are they to receive the Goddeſs Cybele from 
Phrygia ? Can the women aſſign, for this ſe- 
dition of theirs, any pretence that will bear 


being mentioned ? We would ſhine, fay they,. 


in gold and purple: We would ride through 


the city in our chariots, triumphing over the 
conquered law and the ſuffrages of the citi - 
zens: We would have no bounds ſet to ous. 


expences; no controul upon our luxury. 


* You have often, Romans, heard me com- 


plaining of the profuſeneſs both of the wo- 
men and the men, not only of private men,. 
but even of the magiſtrates: And that the 


city is infected with two very different vices, 
covetouſneſs and luxury; plagues which have 
been the ruin of all great empires. The 


Republic becomes daily more flouriſhing : 


We have now paſſed into Greece and ia, 
countries full of temptations to ungovernable 
appetites; and begin to handle the treaſures 


of Kings: I am much afraid leſt theſe riches 
get a more abſolute power over us than we 
have obtained over them. | 

In the memory of our Fathers, Sandi 

by his embaſſador Cyneas, attempted to cor-" 
rupt with bribes hot only the men but the 


women, There was then no Oppian law to 


reſtrain the luxury of women; yet none of 
: "TR © na 
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* See Vol. 
iv. p. 3462 


2 00 ing reſtrained from what others are indulged 


& elſe muſt be drefſed? It is indeed a very cul- 


A of money at command, Truly I have no notion The 


do you think was the cauſe ? The ſame which 


& relating to this matter: There was no luxury 


«© means account for. A little ſhame or indig- 


2 of this kind prevail among your wives? Would 


* elfe can purchaſe? And the poorer, for fear 
of being deſpiſed, making efforts in expence, 
beyond their ability? She who once begins 
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them yielded to the temptation. . And what 


e our anceſtors had for not making any law 


& to be reſtrained. Should ſome Cyneas now go 
<« about the city with his bribes, he would find 
* women enough ſtanding in every ſtreet, to re- 
0 ceive them openly. 


There are ſome deſires which I can n by no 


<« nation may perhaps naturally ariſe at our be- 


e in; but why ſhould it give you vneaſineſs to 
© be dreſſed in the ſame manner as every body 


te pable fhame to be aſhamed of frugality or 


„ poverty: And, were it not, the law in the L a 
« preſent caſe has ſecured you from all reproach, Ke 1 
« Tou are not ſo richly dreſſed as you could 5 
<« afford to be. Why ? The law has forbid it, | b 
But, ſays a very fine lady, with a great deal pen, 


* of a law, that puts all people upon an equality. 
My ſhould not a woman of diſtinction be diſtin- 
« guiſſied by wearing gold and purple? Muſt peo- 
< ple of nothing have their beggary ſcreened by a 
* law Romans, would you have an emulation 


4 you ſee the richer coveting to have what none 


" to bluſh for _ what ſhe ought, will quis 
| „ come 
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85 ee to do, without bluſhing, what ſhe ought . 
&< What ſhe can purchaſe with her own 
what ſhe cannot purchaſe, 

ſhe will aſk of hor huſband. Unhappy is the 
huſband if he grants, more unhappy if he 
c refuſes ; 7 for another will give * . he 
« denies. 

„When your wives expences are no > louhes 
limited by law, you yourſelves will never be 
* able to ſet bounds to them. To imagine 
« that things will be upon the ſame footing as 
“before the law was enacted, is a vain thought. 


* 


— 


o 


* 


A. wicked man ſhould never be accuſed, or 


* not abſolved ; and luxury unmoleſted would 
„have been more tolerable than now, when, 
* After being provoked, as a wild beaſt by 


chains, it is let looſe again to range at plea- 


“ ſure.” 


Two of the Tributes,” both of the Funian fa- 


mily, and both bearing the name of Brutus, 
ſeconded Cato, and ſpoke againſt the repeal. 


Then Valerius, who had undertaken to be the 


ladies advocate, roſe up. If, Romans, our 
« petition had been oppoſed by private perſons 
** only, I ſhould have waited in filence for 
your determination: But when the Conſul, 
M. Porcius, a man, the dignity of whoſe 
office and character, had he ſaid nothing, 
would alone- be of great weight in the op- 
poſition, has in a long and elaborate ſpeech 
inveighed againſt our motion, I think it in- 
* cumbent on me to make ſome anſwer. And 


# let me firſt of all obſerve : That the Conſul 
"© 
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ce has ſpent more time in bitterly reproving the 
« women, than in giving reaſons why our peti- 
% tion ſhould not be granted. That the ladies 


“ have preſumed publicly to ſolicit you to re- 
— e in a time of peace and proſperity, a law 


* made againſt them during the war, and in a 
time of adverſity, he is pleaſed to call 3 


. * mobbing, @ ſedition, and ſometimes a ſeceſſon 


ce of the women: Hyperbolical words, merely 


e to exaggerate the matter] for we know, that 

* M. Cato, always a weighty ſpeaker, is ſome- 
9 times a ſevere One t-toO; though doubtleſs a 
** very good-natured man. What is there new 


in this proceeding of the women? Did they 
* gever appear in public before? Look, Mar- 


cus, into your own book de Originibus; you 


will there ice that they have often appeared, 


„ and always for the public good : go back to 


the days of Romulus, to the bloody confict 


between the Roman and Sabine armies in the 
middle of the Forum: Call to mind that 


* critical period, when total deſtruction hung 


<« over Rome from Marcius Coriolauus at the 


ee head of the Volſcian legions z and many other 


* occaſions where the women's appearing in 
+ public has proved of public utility. What 


they have often dane for the common in- 


5 & tereſt, ſhall we wonder if they now do, in 


<« an affair which perticulariy concerns them- 
nf „ 

As to the law in queſtion ; Is it one of the 
+ ancient laws of the Kings, or of the twelve 


6 tabſes 4 a . without which our anceſtors 


«6 thought 


«6 among the women? No ſuch thing: It is 
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thought it impoſſible to preſerve are 


law of about twenty years ſtanding, chaſte 
e in the Conſuiſhip of Q Falins and 7. Sempro- 
« mas: And as, before it took place, the wo- 
men behaved themfclves irreproachably for 
„many ages, why muſt we ſuppobe, that, upon 
the abrogation of it, they will abandon them- 


“ ſelves to luxury? That it was not made 
with a view to bridle their extravagance, the 


e time when it was enacted is a ſufficient proof. 
ce Hannibal had gained a great victory at Cannæ: 
<-He was in poffeſſion of Tarentum, Arpi, and 
cc Capua, and threatned even Rome with a ſiege: 


Our allies had revolted: We had no foldiers 


< for the levies, no feamen for the fleet, no mo- 
<< ney in the treaſury : We were obliged to buy 
* flaves to recruit our troops, the price to be 
paid at the end of the war: The publicans, 
upon a promiſe of being reimburſed at the 
« ſame time, furnifhed corn and other neceſſa- 
ries for the army: Private people, at their own 
<« expence, ſupplied the fleet with ſailors and 


„ rowers: All orders of men lent their gold 
and filver to the public: 


The widows and 
N orphans brought their money into the trea- 


4 fury. Were the ladies at that time ſo taken 
up with dreſs and finery, that the Oppian law 


« was wanted to reſtrain their luxury? Were 


not the facrifices to Ceres long deferred, be- 


© caufe the women were all in mourning? And 


did not the Senate, for that reaſon, confine 


8 'rhe: term of mourning to thirty * ? Who 
P 4 


(C does 
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Y.R, 558. 6 does not ſee that the want and miſery of the 60 
3 « city were the occaſion of this law, and that it Ry 
257 Conf. cc was deſigned to continue no longer in force & 
« than the reaſon of it ſhould continue ? The «6 
« men of all ranks feel the effects of the happy | c 
86 change of public affairs; and ſhall the wo- © 
men not participate of the fruits of peace 6 
* and tranquillity ? Shall the men wear pur- « 
„ ple? Shall the prieſts, the magiſtrates, both * 
* of Rome and of the colonies, ſhall even our 8 
« children wear it? Shall the dead be wrapt in 6 
66 purple? And ſhall your wives not be permit- 6s 
* ted to have a purple cloak ? You are allowed 8 
< to have purple in the furniture of your horſes. 8 
$ Shall your horſes be more ſumptuouſly adorn- <« 
* ed than your wives? And as to gold, why « 
may not their trinkets be conſidered as a fund E 
< to ſupply the wants of the public on great Hh 
* emergencies ? They have formerly fo proved. $2 
Wg Cato ſays, there will be no emulation, in « 
point of dreſs, among the women of Rome, if G 0 
< they are all under the ſame reſtrictions. But | 
<« what a ſpirit of envy and;indignation will it * 
< raiſe in every Roman woman, when ſhe ſecs bl 
% thoſe ornaments, which ſhe is forbid to wear, « 3 
allowed to the Latine women? Sees them 9— 9 
s ſhining in gold and purple, and riding in $4 
s chariots through the ſtreets, while ſhe is oblig- LE 
ed to follow on foot, as if the ſcat of the em- MW. 
„ pire were in the cities of our allies, not in 7 
« Rome? Such a diſtinction might be felt even * 4 
by men: How extremely mortifying then [i 


*£ 
« muſt it be to female minds, which very mall WW # 7 
** matteſs 2; 


. * 
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he matters are ſufficient to diſturb! They can g. Moy 
it « have no magiſtracies, no ſacerdotal dignities, 194. 
ce <« no triumphs, no ſpoils, nor trophies of war. —— 
he Neatneſs, ornaments, elegant dreſs, theſe are _ 
py «. the triumphs of women: In theſe they delight, 

o- < in theſe they place their glory: Our anceſtors 

ce « called theſe, mundus muliebris, the world, the 

ur- every thing of woman. Are women to be al- 

2th * ways in mourning ? What is a woman's mourn- 

zur ing, but her not wearing gold and purple? 

in « And by what does ſhe diſtinguiſh a day of 

wit - « public devotion and thankſgiving, from other 

ved « days, but the finery of her. dreſs? We are 

ſes. „told, that if you repeal ibe Oppian la, you 

rn- vill not, by your private authority, be able to 

vhy % reſtrain the women from any' thing which that lau 

and « forbids them to bade; and that your daughters, 

reat « wives and fiſters will be leſs under your com- 

ed. « mand. While fathers or huſbands are alive, 

in « the ſubjection of women can never ceaſe; and 

W they themſelves deteſt that liberty which is 7 
But * only to be acquired by their becoming widows 

1 it and orphans. They had rather have cheir dreſs 

ſees regulated by you than by the law. And ought 

ear, <« it not to be your choice to hold them under 

ben * your guardianſhip and protection, rather than 

z in * in ſlavery? To be ſtiled fathers and huſbgnds, 

Mig- + rather than maſters ? 

em- The Conſul, as I before obſerved, ke 

tin IN * uſe of ſome invidious expreſſions; a ſedition, 

even * 4  ſeceſſic lon of the, women : As if they were juſt 

then “ going to ſeize the Jacred Mount, or the Aven- 

mall F tine Hill, as the commons heretofore did-in 
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« their anger. No, Romans, their weakneſs muſt 


« ſubmit to whatever you are pleaſed to deter- 
mine: But the greater your power, the more 


* moderate you ought to be in the uſe of it.“ 
2 * debate laſted all the day, ſo that the 
putting the queſtion was deferred to the next. 


Then the women, more impetuous than e ver, 


Tribunes ibe people in the oppoſition; and by 


irreſiſtible importunity forced them to yield. 
The Comitia, being thus at full liberty, repealed 
the Oppian law. 


AND now a nobler career preſented itſelf to 


the auſtere Cats than a war with women. He 


fet out for Spain with a Confular army, em- 
barked at Luna in Heiruria, and landed at Rhoda 
Fnow Roſes} in Catalomia. From thence he march- 
ed by land to Ezyoriz, where he was met by 
the Pro-Conſul Helvias, who had juſt obtained 


a victory over the Samards. 


To the Conſul came embaffadors Tidin the 
King of the Zergetes, a nation well affected to 
the Romans, praying, that five thouſand men 
might be ſent to protect his kingdom, that 


| was threatned, by the enemy, with a general de- 


vaſtation. Cato, perplexed at this demand, be- 
cauſe unwilling either to defert his allies, or to 
divide his army, after a whole night's delibera- 


tion thought of this expedient. He told the 
embafſadors, he would rifk his own fafety for 


the intereſt of their maſter; and according]y 


gave-orders for equipping forne galleys to tranſ- 


8 Port the ſueeours defired. The rumour of theſe 


preparat ions 


S. ggg ga 
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tence of contrary winds, returned to che * 


to do with the Spaniards, naturally brave and 
reſolute, and, by their wars with the Cartbagi- 


he took the field, and obtained a complete vic- 
uſe of the following artifice. He wrote private 
fortifications immediately, and threatning re- 
walls and towers; ſo that moſt of the towns 


in the hither province were diſmantled in one 
ans in _ Cato ae Pain in ſuch tran- 
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preparations being ſpread far, the enemy were Ef 55% 1 
ſeized with terror, and haſtily left the country 1] ]] 
of the Nergetes. As for the detachment, it em- | [ 
barked, ſailed a little way, and then, under pre- ' 


from whence it had ſet out. 

Cato's troops conſiſting for the moſt part of 
raw ſoldiers, it was neceſſary to take ſome pains 
to diſcipline them; and the more, 'as they had 


nians and Romans, much improved in the mili- 
tary art. The Conſul was juſt ſuch a General 
as his army wanted; a pattern of vigilance, ſo- 
briety and indefatigable conſtancy in labour; his 
dreſs always plain, his proviſions the ſame with 
thoſe of the common ſoldiers. _ 

When he had formed his army to his wiſhes, * 


tory over the enemy. And in order to keep the 
Spaniards in obedience for the future, he made 


letters to the Commanders of many of the for- » 4 
tied towns, ordering them to demoliſh their 11 


venge, in caſe of diſobedience. Each of thoſe 
Commanders being ignorant of the orders ſent 
to the reſt, and dreading the Conſul's reſent- 
ment, they all, without delay, beat down their 0 
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it neceſſary to ſend a new Conſular army thither. 


ABOUT the time that Cato left Rome to 
Livy,B.33. go into Spain, letters came from Carthage, giv- 
ing advice, that Hannibal was in ſecret intelli- 


gence with the King of Syria, and forming de- 
ſigns againſt the Romans. Theſe letters were 


ſent by the enemies of che Barchine faction, 


whom Hannibal, lately Prætor or chief magiſtrate 
of Cartbage, had highly provoked, by ſome acts, 


agreeable to the people, and beneficial to the 


commonwealth. It had been the cuſtom for 
the judges to hold their offices for life. This 


gave them the chief ſway 1 in the Republic; and 


they were tyrannical in the exerciſe of their au- 


thority. As the Quæſtors, after the expiration 


of their office, became judges of courſe, this 
proſpect of future greatneſs had ſo raiſed the 


pride of a certain Quæſtor (of the oppoſite fac- 


tion) that he refuſed to appear on a ſummons 


ſent him by the Prætor. Hannibal reſenting the 
affront, cauſed ſome officers to ſeize the Quæſ- 
tor; and, bringing him before the aſſembly of 
the people, not only complained of his inſolence, 


but of the miſchief the State ſuffered by hav- 
ing perpetual judges; and he obtained a decree 


that the judges for the future ſhould Da. ahaſen 


annually. Th 


Nor. was this the ks 40 for che Ss good, 


by which the Prætor encreaſed the number of 


his enemies among the nobles. 
the management of the public money, had em- 


berzled great part of i 15 ſo that there was not 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient to pay the Romans the ſtipulated tri- 


bute; and a new tax was going to be laid for 


this purpoſe. Hannibal prevented the oppreſ- 
ſion: Making enquiry after the embezzled mo- 


ney, he found enough to pay the Romans, with- 
out the burden of a new impoſition. Scipio, 
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knowing theſe things, is ſaid to have defended 


the Carthaginian 1 in the Senate of Rome, urging 
that it was below the dignity of the Roman 
people to liſt themſelves amongſt Hannibals 
perſonal enemies, and take part in the factions 
of Carthage. The Conſcript Fathers, notwith- 
ſtanding Scipio's remonſtrance, ſent thither C. 


Servilius, M. Claudius Marcellus, and Q: Terentius 
Culleo, to accuſe Hannibal in the Senate, of 
holding correſpondence with Antiochus. Theſe 


embaſſadors, by the advice of Hannibal's ene- 
mies, gave out, on their arrival, that they were 
come to adjuſt ſome differences between the Car- 
thaginians and Maſiniſſa. Hannibal, nevertheleſs, 
had too much penetration not to ſee into the 
real deſigns of the Romans. On the day when 
he purpoſed to make his eſcape, having appear- 


ed in public, as was his daily cuſtom, he left 


Carthage about the duſk of the evening, in his 
town dreſs, accompanied by only two perſons, 
both ignorant of his determination. He had ap- 
pointed . horſes to be in readineſs at a certain 


place, whence riding all night, he came to a 
tower of his own by the ſea fide. There he 
had a ſhip furniſhed with all things requiſite, as 


having long foreſeen the preſent neceſſity. Thus 


Hannibal took his leave of Africa, lamenting, favs 
al | | Live, 
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+ Livy, the misfortunes of his country more than 


his own. Paſſing over to the iſle of Cercina, he 
found there in the haven ſome merchant ſhips 


of Carthage. The maſters ſaluted him reſpect- 


fully; and the chief among them enquiring 
whither he was bound, he anfrered? he was go- 


ing embaſſador to Tyre. He then invited all the 


_ merchants and maſters of ſhips to a ſacrifice ; and 


it being hot weather, he would by all means 


hold his feaſt upon the ſhore ; whither, becauſe 


there wanted ſhade, he deſired them to bring all 
their fails and yards to be uſed inſtead of tents. 


They did fo, and feafted with him till it was 
late at night, and they fell aſleep. He then left 
them, and, putting to ſea, held on his courſe to 


Tyre. All the remainder of that night, and the 


day following, he was ſure not to be purſued; 
for neither would the merchants be in hafte to 
ſend. news of him to Cartbage, as thinking he 
was gone embaſſador from the ſtate ; neither 
could they get away from Cercina, without ſome 
expence of time, in fitting their tackle. At 


_ Carthage the diſappearing of ſo great a man 


raiſed various conjectures. Some gueſſed right- 


ly, that he was fled; but the greater part be- 


lieved, that the Romans had made away with 


him. At length news came, that he had been 


ſeen in Cercins. The Roman embaffadors, hav- 
ing now no other buſineſs, accuſed him (with an 
Ht grace) as an enemy to peace. They faid, it 


was well known, that he had heretofore ſtirred 


up King Philip to make war upon the Romans, 
and had lately by letters 1 emiffaries been 
I urging 


hd 
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added, that if the Carthaginians would ſatisfy 


probable, ſhe, at this time, paſſed ſentence of 


| ſhe could ever boaſt of.] 
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the people of Rome, they muſt make it appear, 
that theſe things were not done by their au- 


thority, or with their approbation. To this it 


was anſwered, that Carthage would do what- 
ever the Romans ſhould think equitable: [It is 


baniſhment againſt the moſt illuftrious citizen 


Hannibal coming to Tyre, the mother city of 
Carthage, was received and entertained ina man- 
ner ſuitable to the dignity of his character. From 
thence he went to Antiach ; but made no ſtay 
there, the King being juſt gone to Epbeſus. 
Thither he followed him, and found him waver- 


ing between peace and war. 


U-P ON the report of the i Liv. B. 3% 
who had concluded the peace with Macedon, | the © 43: | 
Roman Senate had judged it neceſſary that Fla- 
minings ſhould continue Pro-Conſul in Greece. 
They now began to make preparations for a war 
with Antiocbus; and as there was reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect, that Nabis, the Tyrant of Lacedæmon, would 
ſide with the King, orders were ſent to the Pro- 
Conful immediately to attack Nabis, if he thought Þ: 30 


it for the intereſt of the Republic. Flamininus, 22. 


C. 45. 


in execution of theſe orders, having convened 

a Diet at Corinth, at which deputies from all the 

Greek nations were preſent, propoſed to them 

the recovering Argos out of the hands of Nabis. 

He repreſented to the aſſembly, that in the wr 
with * which the Remans and Greeks had Cn 


pintly 
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jointly carried on, they had each their motives 
apart; but in the enterprize which he now ſug- 
geſted, the Romans had no other intereſt than 


the honour of perfecting the liberty of Greece, 


which muſt be deemed incomplete, ſo long as 


the noble and ancient city of Arges remained un- 


der the domination of a tyrant, ** But (ſaid 


he) it belongs to you to determine in this 


<« affair; and if neither a concern for that city, 
c nor the danger of ſuch an example (the con- 
&* ragion of which may ſpread) has any weight 
« with you, we ſhall acquieſce.” The Athenior 
deputy. hereto made a very eloquent anſwer, and 
in terms as pleaſing as he could devife. He gave 
thanks to the Romens for what was paſt; and 
highly extolled the generoſity of their preſent 

propoſal, whereby, unrequeſted, they freely of- 


fered to continue that bounty which, at the 


earneſt deſire of their aſſociates, they had lately 
extended to all Greece. To this he added, that 
great pity it was to hear ſuch noble virtue and 
high deſerts ill ſpoken of by ſome, who took 
upon them to foretel what harm thoſe their be- 


nefactors meant to do hereafter, whereas grati- 


tude would rather have required an acknowledg- 
ment of the benefits already received. Every 
one ſaw that theſe laſt words were directed againſt 


the Æiolians. Wherefore Alexander, the Prætor 


of that nation, riſing up, reproached the Atbeni- 


ans, 'that they, Fes anceſtors uſed to be the 


foremoſt in the defence of the general liberty, 


were now fallen fo low, as to betray the common 
cauſe by flattery and baſe compliances. He 


7 VV then 
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then inveighed againſt the Acheans, who, he Y. R. 558 


ſaid, had been ſoldiers to Philip till they deſerted a : Feng 


and ran away from his adverſity : That they had 57 Cont, - 
got Corinth tor themſelves, and would now have 

a war undertaken for their ſakes, that they might 
be lords alſo of Argos ; while the Atolians, who 
firſt engaged in the war with Philip, and had al- 


f 


ways been friends to the Romans, were defrauded 


of ſome places which anciently and of right be- 
longed to them. Neither did Alexander ſtop 
here. He accuſed the Romans of fraud in keep- 
ing garriſons in Chalcis, Demetrias and the ci- 


tadel of Corinth, though they had always pro- 


feſſed, that Greece could never be in liberty while 
thoſe places were not free. © And what elſe- 
« (faid he) do they ſeek by a war with Nazis, 
« but a pretext to continue their armies in this 
« country ? Let them withdraw their legions and 
« eyacuate Greece, which cannot indeed be free- 
till their departure; and as to Nabis, the A#> 
* tolians will undertake, if he do not voluntarily 
* give up Argos, to compel him by force of 
arms to ſubmit to the good pleaſure of all 
* Greece, now at unity.” This boaſting of the 
Atolians raiſed the indignation of the other Greeks, 
eſpecially the Acbæans, who called them rob- 
bers, a race worſe than barbarian, that had no- 
thing Greek but their language, as they had no- 
thing human but their ſhape. Flamininns ſaid, 
he would have anſwered the AÆtolians if there 
had been any occaſion for it; but that he was 
perfectly content with what he ſaw was the ge- 
neral opinion concerning the Romans and them. 
Vir. | 2 5 © ol 
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V. Ss. In concluſion, the whole aſſembly, except 


Bef. Chr. 
ig the Hilolians, concurred in determining upon a 


b 
257 Cone war with Nabis, in caſe he refuſed to deliver 5 1 
Argos to the Acbæann. a 
When all things were ready a marching, b 
embaſſadors arrived from Antiochus, to propoſe a h 
treaty of alliance with Rome. Flamininus an- tc 
ſwered, that they muſt addreſs themſelves to the b. 
Raman Senate; for the ten commiſſioners being 1 
abſent, he could ſay nothing to the matter. He 
then advanced towards Argos, expecting, accord- 
ing to ſome aſſurances that had been given him, 
that, upon his near approach, there would be an 
inſurrection in the town, by which he ſhould 
eaſily become maſter of it. Finding theſe hopes 
diſappointed, he reſolved, inſtead of beſieging 
that place, to march ſtrait to Lacedæmon, and 
cruſh the Tyrant at once. All preparations 
were made for this attempt ; and his brother 
Quinctius, the Admiral of the Roman fleet, ap- 
peared off the Lacedemonian coaſts with forty 
ſhips of war. 

Nabis, firuck with terror /at this approach 
of theſe ſea and land forces againſt him, aug- 
mented the number of his troops, fortified his IM * {1 
capital and maſſacred fourſcore of the principal do 
men in it, whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to tra 
him. Flomininus marched to the banks of the de ha 

Eurotas, and from thence ravaged the country teduc 
to the walls of Lacedæmon, while his brother n ! 
Quinclius, after having reduced ſome towns on ¶ lee 
the ſea coaſt, laid ſiege to Gytbium, a ſtrong city I mans 


which might be called the FRO of Lacedæmon, ¶ **rty 
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and the repoſitory of all its riches. Here he 
met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that though he 
was joined by the Rlodians with eighteen galleys, 
and by King Eumenes with forty, he would have 
been forced to raiſe the ſiege, if the Pro-Conſul 
had not ſeaſonably come to his aſſiſtance with 
four thouſand men : Upon their appearance the 
beſieged immediately capitulated. 

The ſurrendry of Gythium broke Natis s mea- 
ſures; he ſent to Flamininys, and aſked a con- 
ference in order to a peace. They met in a 
plain which lay between Lacedæmon and the Ro- 
man camp. The King ſpoke firſt, and deſired 
to know *© for what "cauſe the Romans made 


„war upon him; for he was quite ignorant 


« of it. It could not be (he ſaid) on account 
« of the tyranny and cruelty they charged him 
« with, he being the very ſame man now as when 


« he and they became friends and allies, and 


joined in the war againſt Philip: That Flami- 
** minus then called him King, not Tyrant. Nei- 
* ther could it be becauſe he held Argos: for 


* he was in poſſeſſion of that city when he made 


a league with the Romans, and was left in poſ- 
'* ſefſion of it by the treaty. In a word, he had 
* done nothing lince his alliance with Rome con- 
* trary to his engagements,” All this ſeems 
to have been very true: For the Pro.Conſul was 
reduced, in his anſwer, to deny that he had made 
any league with Nabis; arguing, that it would 
have been quite improper and indecent for the Ro- 
mans, when making war againſt Philip for the li- 


herty of Greece, to contract @ friendfii ip with a - 
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In concluſion, the whole aſſembly, except 


the Æilolians, concurred in determining upon a 
war with Nabis, in caſe he refuſed to deliver up 
Argos to the Achzans. 


When all things were ready for marching, 
embaſſadors arrived from Antiochus, to propoſe a 


treaty of alliance with Rome. Flamininus an- 


ſwered, that they muſt addreſs themſelves to the 


Roman Senate; for the ten commiſſioners being 
abſent, he could fay nothing to the matter. He 
then advanced towards Argos, expectin g, accord- 
ing to ſome aſſurances that had been given him, 
that, upon his near approach, there would be an 
inſurrection in the town, by which he ſhould 
eaſily become maſter of it. Finding theſe hopes 
diſappointed, he reſolved, inftead of beſieging 


that place, to march ſtrait to Lacedæmon, and 


cruſh the Tyrant at once. All preparations 
were made for this attempt; and his brother 


Quinctius, the Admiral of the Roman fleet, ap- 


peared off the Lacedæmonian coaſts with forty 
ſhips of war. 

Nabis, ſtruck with terror at the approach 
of theſe ſea and land forces againſt him, aug- 
mented the number of his troops, fortified his 
capital and maſſacred fourſcore of the principal 


men in it, whom he ſuſpected of diſaffection to 


him. Flamininus marched to the banks of the 


Eurotas, and from thence ravaged the country 


5 to the walls of Lacedæmon, while his brother 


Quinctius, after having reduced ſome towns on 
the ſea coaſt, laid ſiege to Gythium, a ſtrong city 


which might be called the port of Lacedæmon, 
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and rhe repoſitory of all its riches. Here he 


met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that though he 


was joined by che Rl odians with eighteen galleys, 
and by King Eumenes with forty, he would have 


been forced to raiſe the ſiege, if the Pro-Conſul | 
had not ſeaſonably come to his aſſiſtance with 


four thouſand men : Upon their appearance the 
beſieged immediately capitulated. 


The ſurrendry of Gythium broke Nabis's mea« 
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ſures; he ſent to Flamininus, and aſked a con- 


ference in order to a peace. They met in a 


plain which lay between Lacedæmon and the Ro- 


nan camp. The King ſpoke firſt, and deſired 
to know for what "cauſe the Romans made 
war upon him; for he was quite ignorant 
of it. It could not be (he ſaid) on account 
« of the tyranny and cruelty they charged him 
with, he being the very ſame man now as when 


« he and they became friends and allies, and 


joined in the war againſt Philip: That Flami- 
** ninus then called him King, not Tyrant. Nei- 
ther could it be becauſe he held Argos: for 
* he was in poſſeſſion of that city when he made 
* a league with the Romans, and was left in poſ- 
'* ſeſſion of it by the treaty. In a word, he had 
* done nothing lince his alliance with Reme con- 
* trary to his engagements,” All this ſeems 
to have been very true: For the Pro-Conſul was 
reduced, in his anſwer, to deny that he had made 
any league with Nabis; arguing, that it would 
have been quite improper and indecent for the Ro- 
mans, when making war againſt Philip for the li- 


berty of Greece, to contref a friendſhip with a Ty- 
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V. R. 558. rant, the moſt outrageous that ever was; [from 


Bef. Chr. 
194. 


whence it followed, that no ſuch friendſhip had 


257 Conf. been contracted.) Nothing was done the firſt 


day towards a peace. The next, Nabis offered 


to give up Argos, and reſtore all the allies their 


deſerters; adding, that if the Romans had any 
other pretenſions, they ſhould be given him 
in writing, that he mighr conſult with his 
friends. To this Flamininus agreed; and go- 
ing back to his camp, aſſembled the chiefs of 
the confederates. The greater part of them 
were for purſuing Nabis to the laſt extremities ; 
but the Pro-Conſul wanted to finiſh matters 
with the Tyrant, that he might return to Rome 
with the glory of having completed the de- 
liverance of all Greece; he was afraid leſt a 
ſucceſſor ſhould arrive and rob him of ſome 
part of that honour. However, finding the 


chiefs of the allies very obſtinate and impor- 


tunate, he at length pretended to come into their 


opinion; but told them, that, as the ſiege 
would probably be long, great ſums of money, 
great ſtore of proviſions, and materials for en- 


gines of war would be needful; and preſſed 
them to ſend immediately to their reſpective 
cities for theſe neceſſaries, before the roads grew 
bad. This cooled their ardour for the ſiege: 
Knowing the difficulty they ſhould have to raiſe 


the ſums propoſed, without alienating the minds 
of their people from them by new taxes, they 
left the Pro-Conſul at full liberty to ſettle the 
terms of peace. He then ſent his demands in 


writing to — The . 222 was not only to 
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evacuate Argos, and give up all deſerters, but I. R. 55*. 


to ſurrender immediately to the Romans all the 


places he held in Crete: He was to have no 


more than two galleys, of ſixteen oars each, in 


his ſervice; build no cities nor caſtles in the ter- 


ritories of others, nor even in his own; give 


the Pro-Conſul five hoſtages, ſuch as he ſhould 


chuſe, of whom the Tyrant's own ſon ſhould 


be one; and laſtly, pay down a hundred talents, 
and thereafter fifty talents annually for eight 
years. 

When the Tyrant had read the conditions 
to the Lacedemonians aſſembled in the market- 


place, and aſked them what anſwer he ſhould 


Bef. Chr. 
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give the Pro-Conſul, the multitude cried out, 


Give him no anſwer at all : Purſue the war. Theſe 
clamours were very agreeable to Nabis, and he 
prepared to ſuſtain a ſiege. Lacedemon was not 
entirely ſurrounded by a wall. 
have no fortification to the city, but the bodies 
of the citizens. 
raiſed walls, at certain diſtances, in thoſe places 


where they were moſt wanted. The Romans at- 
tacked the town with fifty thouſand men, and 


forced their way into it at the openings between 
the walls. Nabis was fo terrified, that he thought 
only of making his eſcape : but his ſon-in-law 
Pythagoras, who had more preſence of mind, 
cauſing the houſes to be ſet on fire in all places 


here the Romans had entered, this obliged them 


to retire. Nevertheleſs, the Tyrant ſent Pytha- 
goras to the Pro-Conſul with an offer to ſubmit 


o thoſe conditions of peace which he had before 
| rejected, 


"—_ 


The Spartan tyrants afterwards 


Lycurgus would 


* 
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rejected. Flamininus at firſt received the em. 


baſſador with ſcorn, and ordered him out of 


his tent; Pythagoras however, throwing himſelf 
at his feet, obtained by many intreaties what the 
other was very deſirous to grant. As for Argos, 
the cauſe of the war, it bad already recovered 
it's liberty; the Argives had taken arms, and 


driven the garriſon out of the town. 


Notwithflanding that Greece was thus entirely 
quieted, the Pro- Conſul continued there all the 
winter. He was honoured with the office of pre. 
ſident at the Nemæan games, where, by his or- 


ders, a herald proclaimed liberty to Argos. The 
Acbæans, though pleaſed to have that city reunit- 
ed to their ſtate, were yet ſomewhat diffatish- 


ed to ſee Lacedemon left in ſlavery. And as 


for the tolians, they (finding fault with the 
peace, as they had before found fault with the 


war) openly and loudly ſpoke of it in the harſh- 


eſt terms, that the Lacedemonians were ſuffered 
to continue under the domination of Malis, 


though their lawful King (Ageſp olis) was in the 
N camp: and that while the nobleſt of their 
citizens, expelled by the Tyrant, muſt live in 
baniſhment, the Roman people made themſclves 
bis guards to ſupport him in his tyranny. 


AT Rome, P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus and 7 i. 
e Longus were raifed to the Conſulate, 


Scipio had hoped either to ſucceed Cato, and fi 


- Niſh the Spani/h war, or to be ſent to the Levaii 


: againſt the King of Syria; but the Spaniards were 


already quelled, and the Senate did not yet thinx 


I a Proper ſeaſon to commence a war with Anti. 
(bl. 
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_ rhus. Sempronius made a campaign in Gaul, againſt \ 


the Bots. 
Flamininns, propoſing ng to return this fummer 


to 1taly, aſſembled at Corinth the chiefs of the 


Greek cities, and there recounted to them all 


that the Generals his predeceſſors, and he him- 


ſelf had done in Greece, from the time that the 


Romans firſt entered that country. Every thing 
he faid was highly applauded till he came to 


mention the affair of Nabis. And though he a- 


S ledged, in juftification of his conduct, that he 


could not deſtroy the Tyrant without ruining 
the aſſembly. 


_ 
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In concluſion he declared to them, that he was | 


going to leave Greece, and would, before his 


departure, withdraw his garriſons from Corinth, 


gers, and that the Romans bad driven Philip 


out of the country, that they tbemſelves might 


tyranuize there. He exhorted the ſeveral ſtates 


to judge of their friends only by their actions; 


Cbalcis and Demetrias; by which it would be 
evident to all the world, that the Ætolians lied, 
when they ſaid, he Greeks had only changed ma- 


uſe their liberty with moderation; and pre- 


ſerve concord among themſelves, as the beſt 
ſecurity againſt Kings and Tyrants. When 
da ſtate (ſaid he) is divided, the weaker party, 


< rather than ſubmit to their own countrymen, 
* will call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners. Be 


careful to maintain that liberty which ſtrang- 
ers have procured you, and let not the Ro- 


mans have cauſe to think that they have miſ- 


placed their benefits and their friendſhip.” 
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This diſcourſe (ſays Livy) which ſeemed to flow- 
from a father-like affection, drew tears from the 
eyes of many of the aſſembly ; and they exhort- 
ed one another to remember and regard Flamiz 
ninuss advice as the dictates of an oracle, In 
teſtimony of their gratitude, they ſought for all 
the Romans who were reduced to ſlavery in Greece, 
and delivered them up to him, to the number 
of twelve hundred: The greateſt part of theſe | 
had been priſoners of war whom Hannibal had 


ſold. After this Flamininus returned to Rome, 


and was honoured with Aa pe * laſted 


three days. 
IN the beginning | of the next year, when 
L. Cornelius Merula and Q. Minucius Thermus-had 


.the conſular faſces, embaſſadors came to Rome 


from Antiochus and ſeveral Kings and ſtates of 


Alia and Greece. They were all fayourably heard 
by the Senate, except thoſe from the King of 
_ Syria. Upon a pretence, that the affair with him 


was intricate, his miniſters were referred to Fla- 


mininus and the ten commiſſioners, who together 


with him had ſettled the affairs of Greece. They 


came to a conference. Menippus, one of the two 
chiefs of the Syrian embaſſy, ſaid, he wondered 
what intrigacy there could be in their propoſals, 


ſince all they aſked was a treaty of amity and 


alliance with Rome. He added, that there were 
three kinds of leagues : one between the victo- 
ious and the vanquiſhed; another between ſtates 
that had made war upon each other with equal 


advantage; and a third between ſuch as had 


Never. been enemies.” 4 bat in as a league with 
5 Autiochus 
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Antiochus muſt belong to this _ kind, he was 2 7 Y 


ſurpriſed the Romans would think of treating his 
maſter like a vanquiſhed Prince; and preſcribe 
to him what cities of Ala he ſhould ſer at li- 
berty, and from what cities he might exact tri- 


192 
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bute. To this Flamininus anſwered, that ſince 


Menippus went ſo diſtinctly to work, he would as 
diſtinctly tell him the conditions without which 
the Romans would have no treaty with the King 
of Syria. Antiochus muſt either keep out of 
Europe, or be content that the Romans intereſt 
« themſelves in protecting the cities of Aſia.” 
Hegeſianax, the other chief of the embaſly, re- 
plied, with indignation, that it was monſtrous 
to think of expelling Antiochus from the cities 


of Thrace and the Cherſoneſus, which his anceſtor. 
Seleucus had with great glory conquered from 


 Lyſmachus, and which the King himſelf had with 
no leſs glory recovered from the-Thracians; that 


there was a wide difference, in point of juſtice, 
between the Romans deſpoiling him of his lawful 


poſſeſſions, and his requiring the Romans not to 


concern themſelves with Aa, which had never 


been theirs : That Antiochus indeed deſired an al- 
lance with Rome, but upon honourable, not diſ- 


graceful conditions. To this Flamininus: © Since * 


in the preſent affair we are to conſider what is 
* glorious (as indeed it ought to he the firſt, if 


% not the ſole conſideration with a people the 
moſt 1 0 an of any in the world, and with 
«yg great 4 King) Tell me; Which is more 


* glorious 


n An the provinces of Ala from the eaſtern borders of 


Media to 0 eli and loua were ſubject to K He 
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Z TY 4 - = 8 glorious, to deſire the liberty of all the Greek 


192. cities whereſoever they are; or to deſire to 
259 Conſ. | 3 8 | 
| „keep them under tribute and in ſlavery ? If 


% Antiochus judges it for his glory, once more to 
% enſlave the towns which his anceſtor conquer- 
« ed in war, but which neither his father nor 
<« his grandfather ever poſſeſſed ; the Roman peo- 

ple think it becoming their honour and ſteadi- 
<«« neſs, not to deſert the Greeks, whoſe patronage 
„ they have undertaken : and as they have al- 
ready delivered the Greek cities that were un- 
der the domination of Philip, ſo they now in- 
tend to ſet at liberty thoſe that are in ſubjec- 
tion to Anticchus. Colonies were not ſent into 
„ olis and Jonia to be held in ſlavery by Kings, 
<« but to propagate the race of the Greeks, and 

_ <<. ſpread that ancient nation over the world.” 
The Hrian embaſſadors anſwered, that they nei- 
ther would nor could agree to any thing that 
tended to a diminution of their maſter's domi 
nions. 

Next day, Flamininus having made a report of 
the affair to the Senate, in preſence of the em- 
baſſadors from Greece and Aſia, the Conſcript Fa- 
thers deſired the Halics to tell their reſpective 

cities, that unleſs Antiocbhus quitted Europe, Rome 
would aſſert their liberty againſt him, with the 


had lately made himſelf maſter of ca- Sr Phenicia, 

15 udea and Samaria, and in ſhort of all the country quite 
do Egypt. In Europe he held Thrace, and the Cherſonefus- 
He had three ſons old enough to ſucceed him in the throne, 
and four daughters marriageable, by whom he might pro- 
cure formigaþle e. 

| | ſame 
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them. 
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fame courage and the ſame fidelity, with which 
ſne had defended the European Greets againſt 
Pbilip. Menippus begged the Senate would not 
be haſty to paſs a decree which muſt ſet the 


whole world in arms; that they would take time 


themſelves, and allow the King time to conſi- 


der; that perhaps Antiochus might obtain ſome 
mitigation of the conditions, or yield ſome points 
for the ſake of peace. 
' defer the matter; and ſent to the King of Syria 
the ſame embaſſadors who had been with him at 
Ly/imachia, P. Sulpicius, P. Villius and P. AÆlius. 


The Fathers agreed to 


Scarce had theſe ſet out from Rome, when 
deputies arrived from Carthage, with accounts, 
that the Syrian was certainly preparing for war, 
and that Hannibal excited him to it. The Car- 
thaginian had indeed been very ' favourably re- 
ceived by Antiochus, who looked upon him as 


the ableſt counſellor he could have in a war a. 


gainſt the Romans. 
As to the method of carrying on this enter- 


prize, Hannibal was always of one and the ſame 


opinion. He aſſerted, that the Romans were in- 


vincible every where but in ah. To attack 
them in that country was, he ſaid, like ſtopping 


a river at the fountain head. The arms of the 
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Ialians would then be turned againſt themſelves, 


and they overcome by their own- ſtrength; 
which, were they left at liberty to employ a- 

broad, no King nor nation would be a match for 
| He added, that his own example fur- 


niſned a proof of this; who, ſo long as he 


Om 


; continued in 1 Hah, was never vanquiſhed by the 
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- Romans, but that his fortune changed with the 
ſcene of action. He therefore adviſed Arntiochus 
to truſt him with the command of an hundred 
galleys, ten thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe. 
With this fleet he propoſed to fail firſt to A, 
rica, in hopes the Carthaginians might be pre- 
vailed on to enter into a confederacy with the 
King. If they refuſed, he would nevertheleſs 
make a deſcent in ſome part of Hab, and there 
rekindle a war againſt the Romans. Antiochus 
approving this advice, Hannibal, to ſound his 
countrymen, ſent one Ariſto, a Tyrian, to Car- 
thage ; giving him private tokens to his friends, 
but no letters, leſt his buſineſs ſhould be diſ- 
covered. The Hrian however was ſuſpected, 
on account of his frequent viſits to thoſe of the 
_ Barchine faction; and was cited to appear before 
the Senate of Caribage. Some were for impri- 
ſoning him as a ſpy, but others repreſented the ill 
conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, when they 
had no evidence againſt the accuſed; it would 
be a diſcouragement to traders, the Tyrians might 
make repriſals, and all foreigners would take 
umbrage. Theſe conſiderations ſuſpended their 
reſolution, and in the mean time Ariſio made his 
eſcape. Before he went off, he uſed a policy to 
extricate Hannibal's friends. In the duſk of the 
evening he ſtole into the hall, where public au- 
diences were given, and over the preſident's 
ſeat, affixed a writing which contained theſe 
words; Ariſto had no orders to treat with private 
-perſons,. but with the Senate of Carthage. The 


| ſtratagem nn. for it prevented an e 
15 | f ter 


FY „ 8 *—_ ah. 2 yet. 
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after any particular men as correſponding with 
Hanmbal. However the African Republic thought 
it proper to ſend an embaſſy to Rome, to in- 


form the Conſuls and Senate of what had hap- 
pened, and at the ſame time to complain of 


ſome uſurpations of Mafiniſſa on the lands of 
Carthage. The King, taking advantage of Han- 


nibal's abſence, and of the new heats ariſen on 
his account, had invaded the fine maritime coun- 
try called Emporia, in which the city of Leptis 


yielded the Cartbaginians the tribute of a * talent 
a day; and knowing that they had ſent com- 


plaints of him to Rome, he diſpatched embaſſa- 
dors thither, to vindicate himſelf. The Senate 
were prejudiced againſt the Carthagimans, be- 


cauſe they had: neither put Ariſto nor his ſhip 


under arreſt, and had thereby afforded him 
means to eſcape. When their embaſſadors came 
to be heard, they urged that Emporia was with- 
in the bounds ſet them by Scipio Africanus, and 
that Maſiniſſa himſelf had lately acknowledged 


their title to that country, by aſking their leave 
to paſs through it, in purſuit of a rebel, who had 
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fled out of his kingdom to rene. The Numidian 


embaſſadors confidently anſwered, that the Car. 


thaginians lied, as to the bounds marked out by 


Scipio. If rights (ſaid they) are narrowly en- 


« quired into, what title have the Caribaginians 
« to any land in Africa? They are ſtrangers in 
« that country, who [about ſeven hundred years 
* ago] had leave given them to build upon 


as much ground as they could compaſs with 


5 an ox * Whatever they hold beyond thoſe 
: | bounds | 
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e bounds has been acquired by force and inju- 


e ſtice. As to the territory in queſtion, they 
* cannot prove that they have continued poſ- 
e ſefſed of it from the time that they firſ 


% conquered it, or even for any conſiderable 
„time together. It was held ſometimes by the 
Kings of Numidia; ſometimes by the Cartha- 
&* ginians; juſt as the fortune of the frequent 


wars between them happened to decide.” The 
embaſſadors concluded with defiring, that En- 


poria might be left on the fame footing as it was 


before the Cartbaginians were enemies to Rome, 
or the King of Numidia her friend; and that 
the Romans would not interfere in the diſpute. 


The Senate anſwered, that they would ſend 
commiſſioners into Africa to determine the af- 


fair on the ſpot. Scipio Africanus, Cornelius Ce- 
thegus and Minucius Rufus, being accordingly 
diſpatched thither, heard the matter diſcuſſed, 


but made no decree in favour of either party. 
Whether they acted thus of their own head, or 
by order of the Senate, is not ſo certain, ſays 
Livy, as it is, that they ſuited their conduct to 
the ſtate of affairs at home; otherwiſe Scipio a- 
lone could have ended the diſpute by a word. 
But Polybius tells us, that the Romans always gave 


- ſentence. againſt the Caribaginians, not becauſe 


theſe were always in the wrong, but becauſe it 
was the intereſt of the judges to give ſuch ſen- 
tence. As to the preſent diſpute, he ſays, Ma- 


finiſſa had ſeized upon the lands of Emporia, but 


could not take the. fortified towns; and that af- 
ter many embaſſies. to Rome from both parties, 


the 


= 1 P \ 
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the Carthaginians were not only deprived of the Y 


lands and towns in queſtion, but obliged to pay 


500 * ralents for the profits they had received 
from thence, ſince the time that n made 
his claim. 
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The Roman arms proſpered this year in Spain, 


under the Prætor Scipio Nafica ; and in Gaul the 


Conſul Merula obtained a complete victory over 


the Barr near Mutinga. L 


THERE never was a ſtronger competition for | 


the Conſulſhip than now. Three Patricians and 


four Plebeians, all men of great note, profeffed 
_ themſelves candidates. Of the former, Scipio 


Nefica, fo famous for his virtue, and who had 


lately ſignalized himſelf in Spain, was ſupport- 


ed by his couſin-german the Great Scipio; and 


Plebeians were, Lælius, the friend of Scipio Af- 


ricanus, Cn. Domitius, Anobarbus, C. Livius, Sa- 


linator, and Man. Acilius Glabrio. It was natural 
to ſuppoſe, that the greateſt man in the Republic 


Quinttius, the late ſucceſsful Admiral in Greece, 
recommended by his brother Flamininus : The 


would gain the majority of ſuffrages in favour of 


thoſe he eſpouſed : yet, ſtrange as it may appear, 
Flamininus had a better intereſt than Scipio, Sci- 
pio's glory was the greater, but it was therefore 
expoſed to greater envy. And as he had long 
reſided at Rome, the people familiarized to the 
ſight of him, had loſt much of their firſt admi- 
ration. Beſides, they had already rewarded him 
with the Conſulſhip and Cenſorſhip, ſince his re- 


turn from Africa. Flamininus, on the other hand, 


and 


had of late been little ren at Rome ; his victories . 
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3 * 


5 _—_— "and his triumph were recent; he ſolicited i in be⸗ 
192. half of a brother, his partner in the war, and had 
25% Con neither aſked nor obtained any fayour ſince his 
return from Greece. L. Quinctius was declared 
Conſul with Cn. Domitius Ainobarbus, and the 

Great Scipio had the double mortification of not 


ſucceeding either for his couſin or his friend. 


CRF. IV. 


The FZtolians: and n raiſe commotions in 


_ Greece. 
_ Antiochus determines on a war with Rome. 
Hie is jealous of Hannibal. 
Nabis afſaſſmated. | | 
e de lands in Theſſaly; ; Flamininus de- 
feats his endeavour to bring the Achæans to a 
Ne eons ae Hannibal's advice to the King. 


/ . 


v. R. 561. AVER fince the ſeems 8 Flamininus "IEG 
. Greece the Ætolians had been endeavouring 
260 Conl- to raiſe up new enemies againft Rome; though 
true policy would have made them cautious of 

giving the Romans any pretence of returning in- 

to that country. Having choſen one Thoas, a 
factious man, for their chief, they reſolved in a 

general diet of the nation to ſhake off their al- 

lance with the Republic, and form a confe- 

deracy againſt her. To this end they diſpatched 

deputies to Philip, Nabis and Antiochus. The 
Macedonian and Syrian were not haſty in com- 
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ing to a determination; but Nabis immediate- 


17 took arms, and beſieged Gythium. | 
The King of Hria about this time celebrat- 


ed the nuptials of his daughter Cleopatra with 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ; he married his ſecond daugh- 
ter to Ariarathes King of Cappadocia; and offered 


his third to Eumenes King of Pergamus, in hopes 


to 


1 


d The founder of the kingdom of Pergamus was one 


Philet#rus an eunuch, who belonged to Dacimus a Macedonian 


officer in the army of Antigonus the firſt. After the death of 


Antigonus, Phileterus accompanied his maſter, who went over 


to Ly/imachus King of Thrace. Lyfimachus gave him the 


charge of his treaſures, which he had laid up in the caſtle 


of Pergamus. Philctzrus was for ſome time faithful to his 
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truſt, but dreading the intrigues of Hyſuce (the wife of L- 


machus) who hated him, he offered the caſtle and the 
treaſures to Seleucus Nicator, then at war with Ly/emachas. 
The latter being ſlain in battle, and Seleucus dying ſoon af- 
ter, Philetærus retained Pergamus, with the country round 
about it, and reigned there as king (though without the 


F title) twenty years. He had two brothers, the eldeſt of 


whom had a ſon named Eumenes, and to him Phileterus left 


Pergamus. This Eumenes, by ſome victories he gained over 


the Kings of Syria, not only ſecured to himſelf the poſſeſſion 
of what his uncle had left him, but alſo made ſeveral new 
acquiſitions. When he had governed two and twenty 


years, he died of a debauch ; leaving his dominions to A- 


talut, the ſon of Atialus, the youngeſt brother of Phileteerus. 


Attalus was greatly haraſſed by Achæut, who ſetting him- Polyb. B. 
ſelf up as King againſt Antiochus the Great, reigned in the 4+ © 48. 


leſſer Aa. Achaus invaded Pergamus, made himſelf maſter. 
of the country, and beſieged Attalus in his capital. But he 


vas delivered by the Tecſagæ, a nation of the Gault, whom , 


he called out of Thrace, and recovered all he had loft. 
When theſe Gauls had once got footing in Alia, they laid the 
neighbouring countries under contribution, and at laſt 
Would have forced Altalus to | Pay them tribute, Hereupon 
Ven. V. R | he 
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260 Conf. ther to adhere to the Romans, believing that, 


Claudius & 
Acilius Ap. 
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zin Syr. c. 
90. 


r. 


ad the Romans, and the frequent © converſations 
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67. to draw him thereby from the intereſt of Rome: 


But Eumenes rejected the propoſal, and choſe ra. 


ſooner or later, they would be the conquerors, 
and well knowing that he muſt become a vaſſal 


to the Hrian if the latter ſhould prevail. 


Early in the ſpring Antiochus marched from 
Epbeſus to make war upon the Piſidians, and while 


he was engaged in this enterprize, Villius, the 


Reman embaſſador, arrived at Epheſus. His col- 
legue Sulpicius had fallen ſick by the way, and 
was left at Pergamus. Scipio Africanus accom- 
panied Villius, and, according to ſome authors, 
was in the embaſſy. Hannibal, being then at 
Epbeſus, the civilities that paſſed between him 


he 


be took the field againſt them, defeated them in battle, and 


_ obliged them to confine themſelves within that province 
which from them took the name of Galatia. 


After his 
victory, Aitalus aſſumed the title of King, and joined with 
the Romans and other allies in the war againſt Philip of 


| Macedon, as has been beſore related. He was ſucceeded | in 


the throne by his ſon the preſent Eumenes. 
_- © It is reported, that Scipio one day aſked the "I FIRM 


Whem he thought the greateft General! Hannibal immediately 


declared for Alexander, becauſe with a ſmall body of meu 


he had defeated. very numerous armies, and had overrun 2 


great part of the world. Ard who do you think deſerves tht 


ſecond place? continued the Roman. Pyrrbus, replied the o- 
ther: He firft taught the method of forming a camp 10 the bi, 
advantage. No body knew better how to chn/e ground, or pof 


. guards more properly. Befides, he had the art of conciliating in 
bim the affections men ; inſomuch, that the Italian nations choſe 
| rather to be ſubje# to him, though a foreigner and a King. 
than to the Roman people, why had. yo long held the priucipalil 
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fu 


had an audience of the King. 
| ſiſted upon the ſame terms which Flamininus had 


_ ference was warm, but not long; 
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he had with them, rendered him ſuſpe&ed by 


Antiochus. Villius werit to Apamea, and there 
The Roman in- 


preſcribed to the Syrian embaſſadors. The con- 

for the ſudden 

news which the King received, at this time, of his 
ſon Antiochys's death put an end to it. A ſuſpi- 


cion prevailed, that the father, jealous of the < 25: 
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Liv. B. 35. 


young Prince's riſing merit, had cauſed him to 


be poiſoned; and though this ſuſpicion had no 


good foundation, it was neceſſary for the King 


to deſtroy it by the appearances of an extra- 


| © that country. "Thus Scipio was twice montified; but ſtill he 


went on, Aud whim do you place next to thiſe? Hannibal 
named himſelf; at which Scipio ſmiled,” and ſaid, Where 
then would you have placed yourſelf if you had conguered me ? 
To which the Carthaginian readily replied, Above Alexander. 


C. Acilius 


ap. 
Liv. B. 35. 
Co 14. 


Plutarch, in his life of Pyrrbus, makes Hannibal give Pyr- | 


rhus the firſt place, Scipio the ſecond, and himſelf the third, 
without mentioning Alexander; but in his life of Flami- 
ninus, Hannibal gives Alexarder the firſt * A the 
ſecond, and himſelf the third. 

It is alſo related, that while Haznital was at Epbyfus, he 
went, upon the invitation of ſome of his acquaintance, to 
hear the lectures of a celebrated peripateric philoſopher, 
named Phormio. Tlie philoſopher, who was a moſt copious 
ſpeaker, entertained him, for ſeveral hours (knowing his 
profeſſion and character) with a diſcourſe on the duties cf 
a General, and the whole extent of the military art. 


and ſome af chem aſked Hannibal, What he ' thanght of their 


All = 
the reſt of the audience were beyond meaſure delighted; 


philoſopher? The Carthaginien frankly anſwered, that he 


bad met with many a filly old fellow, hut ſo very à dotard 
as this he had never ſeen before. Cicer. de Orat. I. 2. 
e $4, LOOT» lus 


2 ordinary 
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and ſent for Villius and his Collegues. 
mount of Minio's logic was this: That his maſter 
| Had as good. a title to the obedience of the 
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ordinary grief. He therefore, without conclud- 
ing any thing, diſmiſſed Villius, who returned to 


Pergamus. 
Antiochus gave over all thoughts of the Pik- 


dian war, and went to Epbeſus ; where, under 


pretence of deſiri wing ſolitude in his affliction, he 
ſhut himſelf up in his palace with his favourite, 


Minio. 


own abilities, preſſed the King to ſend for the 
Roman embaſſadors to Epheſus, and undertook fo 
wo manage the argument as to leave them no- 


thing to ſay. Antiochus, wearied with fruitleſs 


conferences, and thinking that his mourning 
would be a good excuſe for treating with the 
Romans by his miniſter, approved the motion, 
The a- 


Eaſtern Greeks, whom he or his anceſtors had 
conquered, as the Romans had to that of the 


4 Weftern Grceks in Italy and Sicily. Sulpicius an- 


ſwered: That if the King had nothing better 


to offer for his cauſe, it was indeed but what 


modeſty required, that he ſhould chuſe to have 


his cauſe pheaded by any body rather than him- 
felf. What ſimilitude (ſaid he) is there be- 


< tween the two caſes? Ever ſince our conqueſt 
« of the Neapolitans, Tarenlines, and other [talis 
« Greeks, our tenure has been perpetual and un- 


_ -26h Interrupted ; but can you ſay the ſame of An. 


*« Fiocbus's dominion over the Alatic Greets? 
has” Why, at our rate of reaſoning, we have 


= NE been 


This courtier, who knew little of fo- 
reign affairs, but had great confidence in his 
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< been doing nothing in Greece: Phil 's poſ- 


< terity may one day reclaim the poſſeſſion of 
* Corinth, Chalcis and Demetrias. But what bu- 


« ſineſs have I to plead the cauſe of the Greek 


« cities of Aja? their embaſſadors are here; 
„let us call them in.” Theſe miniſters had 
been beforehand prepared and inſtructed by Eu- 
menes, who was not without ſecret hopes, that 
he ſhould get whatever was taken from Antio- 
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thus. There was great plenty of embaſſadors; 


who being admitted, fell to making their com- 


plaints and demands, ſome right, ſome wrong; 


it was nothing but a ſcene of altercation and 


wrangling between them and Minio, neither par- 
ty yielding any thing. The conference broke 


olf; and the Romans returned home in all points 
as uncertain as they came. So writes Livy: 


| In Syr. G. 
„ 


But Appian reports, that the Syrian offered, as 


the price of an alliance with Rome, to reſtore 
all the Afatic Greeks to their freedom, except 
the Ztolians and Tonians : A fruitleſs conceſſion, 
becauſe the Romans had not come with views 
of peace and amity, but only to inform them. 
{elves of the true ſtate of affairs in MM. 

Soon after the embaſſadors were gone, Antio- 
thus called a council of the chief ofa? of his 
army, as well foreigners as Syrians, to give their 


opinions concerning a war with the Romans, Han- 


«bal only was not conſulted: His familiarity with 
Scipio and Villius had made the King jealous of 


him. In council every one declared vehemently | 
for a war: Nay Alexander of Acarnania, who had 


nn, ſerved Philip, and was now in great fa- 
ME wd 
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your with Antiochus, confidently promiſed the 
King victory, if he would paſs into Greece, and 
make that country the ſeat of the war, Nabis 


and the Stolians, he ſaid, were already i in arms; 
and Philip would take the field on the firſt ſound- 
ing of the Hrian trumpets. He added, that much 


depended upon expedition; and therefore beg- 


ged the King would haſten his departure; and 


in the mean time ſend Hannibal into Hin, to 
cauſe a diverſion. ; 
THE little regard ſhewed to Hannibal, ſince 


his familiar intercourſe with the Roman embaſſa- 


dors, convinced him that the King had taken 


umbrage at that part of his condu&. At firit 
the Carthaginian, bore kis diſgrace in filence; 


but now, thinking it adviſable to clear him- 


335 ſelf, he begged an audience of Antiochus. Be- 


ing called into the Council, he directly aſked 
the King the reaſon of his diſpleaſure and, 


when he had heard it, expreſſed himſelf in 


* following manner. I was ſcarce nine 
F+ years old, when Amilcar, my father, at the 


$6 time of a ſolemn ſacrifice, led me to the 


e altar, and made me ſwear, that, to my laſt 
te breath, I would be an irreconcileable enemy 


5 * to the Roman nation, Under this. Ogth 1 


tt carried arms for fix and thirty years; it was 
4 his which made me leave my country, when 
e my country was in peace with Rome; it 
te was ibis which brought me like a baniſhed 
“ man into your dominions; and, under the 


* conduct of the ſame oath (if you diſappoint 


be my hopes) in whatever part of the _ ] 


3 Can 


ye 
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can hear of ſtrength, wherever I can hear 


« of arms, thither will I fly, in ſearch of enemies 
« to the Romans. If, therefore, any of your 


* courtiers would raiſe their credit with you, by 
« defaming me, they ſhould invent ſome other 


crime, than my friendſhip to Rome. No; I 


that I ſpeak truth, I call the Gods to witneſs, 


and the manes of Amilcar my father. When- 
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hate the Romans, and am hated by them; and 


* ſoever you are in earneſt for a Roman war, 


« reckon Hannibal among your ſureſt friends; 


but if any thing conſtrain you to peace, in 


i that affair you muſt ſeek ſome other counſel- 


lor.“ This diſcourſe reconciled the King to 
Hannibal, at leaſt for a time. The Council 


unanimouſly determined for war. 
Rome, upon the return of her embaſſadors, 


ent a body of troops under the Prætor Bebius © 


to guard the eaſtern coaſt of 7aly, and to be in 
readineſs to embark for the Levant, if there 
ſhould: be occaſion. She ordered two fleets to 


be fitted out, one for Sicily, the other for Greece; 
whither ſhe alſo diſpatched Flamininus and 


three other Senators, in quality of embaſſadors. 


Liv. = 35. 


When they arrived in that country, Nabis was 


yet engaged in the liege of Gythium, He fre- 


gin a war without the approbation of Rome, 


quently detached parties to make incurſions on 
che lands of the Acbæans. Theſe, fearing to be- 


wrote to Flamininus for his conſent. He coun- 


ſelled them to wait for the arrival of the Roman 
fleet, before they took arms. Nevertheleſs 


Fey held a general diet at Sion upon the 


R 4 „ affair; 
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affair; and the aſſembly, being divided in ee 
ſentiments, deſired to know the opinion of 
Philepemen, their preſident. He anſwered, Ir 
« is a wile inſtitution among us, that our 
e Prators ſhould not declare their. opinions 


when the aſſemblies are deliberating about 


« war. It is your province to determine what 


fall be done; mine to execute your orders. 


« And I will take all poſſible care, that you 
„ ſhall not repent of your choice, whether it 


be peace or war.” Theſe. words more power- 
fully inclined the diet to war, than if the Pre- 


ſident had openly declared for it. War they de- 


creed, and gave the conduct of it to Philopemen. 


The firſt enterprize of this brave man was 
to relieve Gythium : He ſet ſail for that port 


with what galleys he could get together; hut 


being (as Liry ſays) a land officer, and not uſed 
do ſea affairs, he failed in his attempt. He was 


Liyy, B. 35. 
C. 27. 


: C. 31. 


defeated within ſight of the place by the Lacedæ- 
monian fleet. However, he ſoon retrieved his 


| honqur, by two victories, which his able. conduct 


gave him over the tyrant at land. 

Whilſt the Acbæans carried on the war a- 
gainſt the Lacedæmonians, the embaſſadors from 
the Roman Republic were buſy in viſiting 


the chief cities of Greece. The inbabitancs 


of Demetrias had been informed, that Rowe in- 
tended to reſtore to Philip his ſon Demetrius, 
and to put the King again into poſſeſſion of - 


their city, in order to prevent his joining with 


Auliochus; a rumour not altogether groundleſs. 


It was with ſome difficulty therefore, that 


Flamininuf 


* 
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E o the diet of Atolia, where Menippus, embaſſa - 
dor from Autiocbus, had been introduced by 


defection. 


into Europe: they paſſed a decree, in his pre- 
ſence, for inviting Autiochus to come and' reſtore 
the liberty of Greece. Flamininus demanding a 
copy of the decree, was anſwered by .Damocri- 
tus the Prætor, We have affairs of greater 
* moment to diſpatch; we ſhall tell you the 
“ purport of it, on the banks of the Tiber.“ 
After this the AÆtolians took meaſures to ſeize 
three important cities; Demetrias in "Theſſaly, 


Diocles, Alexamenus and Thoas were the perſons 
appointed for theſe expeditions. . 


one of the principal citizens. To ſurpriſe Lace- 
demon, Alexamenus, with a thouſand foot, and 


ſuccours to Nabis. The Tyrant received them 
without ſuſpicion: And their leader having in- 
ſinuated to him, that it would be for bis ho- 
nour to have his troops well diſciplined, and 


d The jr in this exttrpring upon Jalan 


falling into the hands of the Achzars, rather than enmity 
to Nabis, who was at this time engaged in the ſame cauſe 
with them. And Livy tells us, the Tyrant was ſo hated by 
the Lacedæmoniant, that there was reaſon to think they 
yould attach themſelves to whoever ſhould deſtroy him. 


make 


ed pacify aha He went thence 


Lacedæmon in Peloponneſus, and Chalcis in Eubæa. 


ſome young horſemen, vent thither, as carrying 
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a boas, one of the chief authors of the Ætolian 
| The Roman in vain endeavoured to 
diſſuade the aſſembly from calling the Syrians 


Liv. B. 35. 
c. 34. 


The firſt got 
poſſeſſion of Demetrias, through the treachery of 


ſeem to have been actuated by the apprehenſion of its 
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wha: br. make a good appearance when Aztiochus ſhould 


arrive, he every day drew them out and exerciſ- 
ed them in a plain near the city. At one of 
theſe reviews Alenamenus aſſaſſinated him. Had 
the murderer harangued the Lacedemonian ſol- 
diers during their firſt aſtoniſhment, it is proba- 
ble they would have approved of the action; be- 
cauſe the Tyrant was hated : but the Ætolian: 
haſtened to plunder the royal palace, and this 
giving the Lacedemonians time to recover them- 
ſelves, they entered the city, maſſacred all the 
_ pillagers they met, and, among the reſt, the in- 
famous Alexamenus. Philopemen took advantage 
of this event, appeared with a body of troops be- 
fore the town, and perſuaded the inhabitants to 
reſume their liberty. Accordingly, Lacedæmon 
Fw being a monarchy became a Inn, 2nd 
a part of the Achaian body. 
As for Thoas, he failed in his attempt upon 7 


| Chultis, the Zubæans were upon their guard, and « 


adhered ſteadily to Rome. He went therefore A 
ſtrait. to Antiochus, and as by the falſe reports 4 
he had ſpread, in Greece, magnifying the King's | 
ſtrength, he had drawn over many to his party; 
ſo now he deceived the King by what he told 
dim of the diſpoſition of the Greeks. He affur- 
ed him, that all Greece was in motion ; that 
che pevple univerſally defired and intreated his 
coming among them; and that his fleet would no 
. Jooner appear on the coaſt, but the ſhore would 
be crowded with ſoldiers to offer him their ſer- 
vice. He added, that Demetrias, a town of great 


confequence, — at preſent in the AÆtolian 
TD intereſt, 


Ch. IV. The Roman Hiſtory: 
intereſt, he might there.commodiouſly land his 
troops. At the ſame time he endeavoured. to 
diſſuade the Syrian from dividing his naval force; 
„ but if a part of his fleet muſt be ſent to 


T nah, the conduct of it, he ſaid, ought to 


** be given to any body, rather than to Hauni- 
« bal, That he was an exile, and a Cartha- 
« ginian, to whom fortune and his own reſtleſs 
* diſpoſition would he daily ſuggeſting new pro- 
«« jects, The very glory he had acquired in war, 
i« and for which he was courted, was too great 
* for a lieutenant in the King's army; the King 
% ought to be looked upon as the only Gene- 
„ral, the ſpring and director of all. Should 
* Hannibal loſe a fleet, or an army, the loſs would 


a be the ſame as if any other had loſt it: but 


« if ſucceſs attended his arms, Hannibal, not Au- 
6 tjochus, would have all the glory. The King 
* might have the Cartbaginian to attend him, 
and might hear his opinion: a cautious uſe 


of his talents would be ſafe and profitable; 


« but to truſt him with the ſupreme direction 


* of affairs, would be dangerous both to . 


* chas. and to Hannibal.” 

None are fo prone. to envy, 1 * 7 as 
thoſe of high rank and fortune, with low, lit- 
tle minds. The King immediately dropt all 
thoughts of ſending Hannibal into Italy, the 
only wiſe meaſure that had been propoſed in 


relation to this war. It being concluded that An- 


tiochus ſhould paſs into Greece, he, before he 
{et fail, went with a frivolous pomp of cere- 
mony to Ilium, there ſacrificed to Minerva. 

This 
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Bet. Gr. This done, he took ſhipping, and landed at De- 
>. metrias with ten thouſand foot, five hundred 
— horſe, and ſix elephants; an army hardly con- 
J ſiderable enough to take poſſeſſion of Greece, had 
it been wholly unprovided of troops; much leſs 
to oppoſe the power of Rome. 
As ſoon as the Atolians heard of the King! "2 
tending; they aſſembled a diet at Lamia, in or- 
der to invite him, in form, to come to their 
aſſiſtance. The Syrian, knowing their deſign, 
was already on his way, when he received their 
invitation; and being, amidſt the acclamations 
of the multitude, introduced into the aſſembly, 
he began to excuſe his coming into Greece with 
an army ſo much inferior to what they had ex- 
pected. It was (he ſaid) a ſtrong evidence of 
e his good will to them, that upon the call of 
their embaſſadors, he had haſted to their aid, 
without waiting till any thing was ready, or 
even till the weather was fit for failing. He 
_ ©. ofſured them, he would in a ſhort time "ſatisfy 5 
< their utmoſt expectations; ; that as ſoon as 
„ the ſeaſon would permit, they ſhould ſee Greece 
full of men, arms, and horſes, and all the 
& coaſt covered with his ſhips. Neither would 
« he ſpare any expence or labour, or decline afly 
« danger, to remove the Reman yoke from their 
<« necks, give Greece real liberty, and make the 


« Ftolions the moſt conſiderable of all her iſ ©! 
* ſtates. When his forces ſnould arrive, all forts 451 
of proviſions (he ſaid) would arrive with them. W 


30 In e mean time, he hoped the Aftolians 
| _«* would 


— 
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> would. furniſh him with corn and other ne- 

« ceſſarĩes for the troops he had brought.“ 
This diſcourſe was heard with applauſe ; and 

the diet paſſed a decree conſtituting Anttochus 


General of the Ætoliaus, and appointing him a 


council of thirty perſons 'to whom he might have 
recourſe on all occaſions. The firſt attempt he 
made, by their advice, was to gain oyer Chbalcis 
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in Zubæa; and as they imagined that much de- 


a thouſand Syrians and ſome Atolians, croſſed 
the Euripus, and appeared before the gates of 


 Chalcis. The Atolians, in an amicable confe- 


rence with the Chalcidians, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to enter into a treaty of friendſhip 
with Antiochus (without renouncing their alliance 


pended upon expedition, he haſted away with _ 


with Rome) and aſſured them, that the King 


was not come to make war upon Greece, but 


to deliver her from ſlavery. - Mi&io,' one of 
the chiefs of the Chalcidians anſwered, * That 


he wondered what cities of Greece they were, 
« to ſet which at liberty Antiochus had left his 


“ kingdom, and come into Europe. For his part, 
* he knew of none that had either a Roman gar- 


riſon, or paid tribute to Rome, or was obliged 
„to do any thing contrary to its own laws. 
The Chalcidians therefore neither wanted a pro- 


* tector nor a garriſon ; ſince by the fayour of 


e the Romans they enjoyed both peace and li- 
berty. They were indeed far from deſpiſing 
the friendſhip of the King, or even of the . 


« tolians ; but deſired, the firſt inſtanceof that 


2 * friendſhip might be cheir leaving the iſland : 


.- 


immediately 
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to bring the diet of Achaia, held at 
a neutrality. His miniſter there extravagantly 
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** immediately: : For the Chalcidians were deter- 
e mined not only nat to receive them within 


their walls, but to enter into no alliance with 
% them, without conſent of the Romans.” The 


King, hereupon, thought proper to return to De- 


motrias, for he had not with him a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to take Chalcis by force. 


Nor did he ſucceed better in his endeavours 
gium, to 


magnified the Syrian power, and boaſted much 


of an innumerable multitude of horſemen, that 
were coming over the Helleſpont into Europe, 


ſome in complete armour, others fo excellent 


archers that nothing was ſafe from their ar- 
rows, and who were fureſt of hitting an enemy 
when they turned their backs upon him. And 


though theſe horſemen were ſufficient to trample 


down all the armies of Europe joined together in 
a body, yet the King would alſo bring into the 
field a numerous and terrible infantry ; Dabæ, 
Medes, Elimeans, Cadyfians, names ſcarce heard 
of before in Greece. He repreſented the fleet of 
Antiocbhus as fo prodigioufly great that all the 
ports of Greece could not contain it: The 
{quadrons of the right compoſed of Sidonians and 


Hrians; thoſe on the left of Aradians and Si- 


„ gets from Pamplylia; nations whoſe bravery 
| in naval engagements, and {kill in maritime 
4+ affairs had never been equalled.“ He added, 


% that © it would be ſuperfluous to reckon up 


the warlike ſtores, or the ſums of money An- 


% Fackus had amaſſed ; They knew the kingdoms 


« of 
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« of Afia had always abounded with gold. The Ager 


« Romans therefore would not have to do with 
„Hannibal or Philip, the former only one of 
the chiefs of a ſingle city, and the latter con- 
<« fined within the narrow limits of Macedon; 
« but with the great King of all Aa and a 
« part of Europe. And that this King, though 
« he came from the extremity of the Eaſt to 
deliver Greece from ſlavery, yet aſked no- 
„ thing of the Acbæans that was contrary to 
« their treaty with the Romans. He only de- 
« fired they would ſtand neuter, and be quiet 


ſpectators of the war between him and Rome.” 


Alrcbidamus, the Æiolian miniſter, exhorted the 
aſſembly to comply with this motion ; nor did 


he ſtop here, but proceeded to inveigh againſt 


the Romans in general, and Flamininus in parti- 

cular. He boaſted that the victory over Philip 
was entirely owing to the courage of the to- 
lians, who alone were expoſed to danger, while 
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the noble Commander of the Romans employed 8 


himſelf wholly in making vows and ſacrifices. 
To this Flamininus, who was preſent, anſwer- 
ed, © Archidamus conſiders before whom, ra- 
ther than to whom he ſpeaks. The bravery 
* of the Atolians is well known, in Greece, to 
« ſhew itſelf more in councils and aſſemblies, 
than in the field. They little value there- 
« fore what the Acheans think, whom they 
cannot hope to impoſe upon; it is to the 
King's embaſſador, and by him to the ab- 
« ſent King, that Archidamus makes his boaſts. 
* And now, if any One Was ignorant before of 
„ what 
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c hat has made Aztiochus and the 4 tolians | 


N friends, he may learn it from the ſpeeches of 


« their miniſters: By Hing to each other, and 
| < bragging of that ſtrength they never had, they 


e have puffed up one another with vain hopes. 


While the Atolians talk loudly, that Philip 
was overcome by them, and the Romans 
e protected by their valour, and that you and 
* the other States of Greece will undoubtedly 


<< join them; the King on the other hand boaſts 
of his clouds of horſe and foot, his Dalæ, 
* Cadufians, Aradians, and the reſt; and covers 


© the ſeas with his prodigious fleets. This puts 
me in mind of an entertainment we once had 
at Cbhalcis at a friend's houſe, an honeft man, 
and who underſtood good eating. It was in 
e the beginning of June; and we therefore 
* much admired how in that ſeaſon of the year, 


<« he had procured ſuch variety of veniſon as 


< we ſaw at his table: upon which my friend 


% (not ſo vain as theſe orators) bid me not 


« deceive myſelf; for that what I ſaw was no- 
thing more than common pork : My cook, 


« ſaid he, has indeed diſguiſed it, and given it 


different taſtes and different names; but all 
<« this variety of diſhes is made of one tame 
„ ſwine. *Tis juſt ſo with regard to this pom- 


i pous enumeration of the King's forces: They 


are all Syrians, by whatever ſtrange names they 


< may be called; all one fort of men; and for 
« their- ſervile diſpoſitions much fitter to be 
<« ſlaves than ' ſoldiers. And I wiſh, Acheans, I 
could but picture to you 1 great King in 


e 
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ce all his mightineſs and buſtle. You woul Ace 


« ſomething like two petty legions, incomplete, 


jn his camp. You would behold him one while 


« almoft. begging corn of the Aolians to be 
“ meaſured out ſcantily to his ſoldiers; then 
« borrowing money at uſe to pay them. You 
* would ſee him hurrying from Demetrias to 
„Lamia; from Lamia to Chalcis in Eubæa: Now 


« ſtanding at the gates of Chalcis; and by and 


by, when denied entrance, and having only 


ſeen Aulis and the Euripus, returning to De- 


« metrias. Indeed Antiocbus did ill to believe 
* the Aitolians; and the lolians were as much 
in the wrong to hearken to his vanity. Be 


not you therefore deceived, but rely on the 


faith of the Romans, which you have fo often 


experienced. And as for the neutrality fo 


much recommended to you, nothing can be 


3 more r. to your intereſts : : For withour 
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either ſide, you would undoubtedly be the 
_ * prize of the conqueror.“ The Acheans with- 
out heſitation declared for the Romans. 


Antiochus and the Aitolians had ſent an em- I 


baſſy to the Bæotians, to court their alliance. 


Theſe returned anſwer : That when the King 
came into-their country, they wotild conſider of 
har was proper to be done. 


The 'Athamanes were brought over to Antiochus Liv. B. 45: 
by means of Philip the brother of Apamea; © c. 47, Jo. 


nunder's wife. Philip deduced his pedigree from 
Alexander the Great, and pretended to be the true 
heir of Macedon : And the * encouraging 
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The Roman Hiſtory. 
his vanity, made him hope that he mould one 


ou poſſeſs that throne. 
After this, the King, hearing has Damn and 


the Acheans were ſending a garriſon into Chalcis, 


made what haſte he could to prevent them. He 
inſtantly fent away Menippns with three thouſand | 
men: and followed in perſon with the reſt of 


his army. Menippus intercepted and cut off a 


party of five hundred Romans that were march- 
ing to the defence of Chalcis ; and though the 


Pergamenians and Acheans had entered the place, 


the inhabitants opened the gates to Antiocbus: 


after which he ſoon reduced the whole iſland of 
Eubæa. Thence he paſſed into Bæotia; and this 
country alſo renounced her confederacy with 
Rome, and ſubmitted to him. 

Upon his return to Chalcis (which he made his 
chick place of reſidence) he, by letters, invited 
his friends and allies to meet him in council at 
Demetrias, in order -to determine, whether it 


were proper to make any attempt upon 7 beſſaly. 
Some were for an expedition into that coun- 


try immediately; ſome for deferring it till the 


ſpring ; others adviſed only the ſending embaſſa- 
dors thither. When Hannibals opinion came to 


be aſked, addreſſing himſelf to the King, he fpoke 
to this effect. Had I ever been conſulted ſince 
„ cour arrival in Greece; had my opinion been 


„ aſked, when you were conſidering how to act 

6, with regard to the Eubæans, Acheans and Bao- 
„N, ſhould have ſaid what I am now going 

to ſay, when the debate is concerning Theſſal. 


| 6+ Our firſt, our principal object ſhould be to 
| | 5 an | 
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The Eu- 
« beans, the Bæotians, the Theſſalians, who have 
© no ſtrength of their own, will always follow 
« the. dictates of their fears. Through fear 
„they will now be on your ſide ; and, as ſoon 
as the Romans come into Greece, turn again to 
ee them, pleading weakneſs as an excuſe for 
* having ſubmitted to you, 
greater importance would it be to engage 
% Philip in your cauſe, who, if he once eſpouſes 
it, muſt. of neceſſity be ſteady; and whoſe 
* friendſhip will bring us an acceſſion of real 
* ſtrength; a ſtrength that, not long ago, was 
« of itſelf ſufficient to withſtand the whole power 
* of the Romans? If I am aſked what reaſon 1 
have to hope that Philip will join in the alli- 
* ance, I anſwer: In the firſt place, his intereſt 


requires him ſo to do: and in the next, you 


* tolians have always aſſerted he would. Your 
« embaſſador here, this ſame Thoas, when he 


_* was preſſing the King to ſail into Greece, 


employed, as one of his ſtrongeſt arguments, 
* the raging anger of Philip, to find himſelf; 
under the colour of a peace, reduced to 
* flavery. I remember, he compared the King's, 


fury to that of a wild beaſt chained or ſhut 


up, and: ſtruggling to get looſe. If this be 


true, let us break his chains and ſet him free, 


* that he may turn againſt the common enemy 
* all that wrath which has been ſo long re- 


* ſtrained. But, if he will not be brought over 
to our cauſe, let us ar leaſt take care that ne 


Your ſon Seleucus 15 


do not join our enemies. 
«6 
| « at 
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1. („ at Zy/machia with an army: If he attacks 
Macedon on the ſide of Thrace, this, by keep- 


* ing Philip employed in the defence of his own 


* dominions, will hinder him from aſſiſting the 


% Romans — Thus far with regard to Philip. 
* What my opinion is, in relation to the gene- 


ral plan of the war, you have known from the 
« beginning. Had I then been hearkened to, 


te the news at Rome would not now be, that 


« Chalcis in Eubæa is taken, and a caſtle upon 
« the Euripuss demoliſhed ; but that Hetruria, 
Liguria, and Ciſalpine Gaul are in a flame; 
4 and, what perhaps would ſtrike more terror, 


cc that Hannibal is in Italy. Be that as it will, 
< our preſent ſituation, I think, requires, that 
tt you ſend immediately for all your ſea and land 


“forces, and proviſions neceſſary to maintain 
“ them; for they cannot be ſupplied by this 
% country. When your fleet arrives, it ſhould 


« be divided; one part of it ſtationed at Corcyro 


< to prevent the Romans landing in Greece, and 
ce the other ſent to that coaſt of 7aly; which 


« looks towards Sardinia and Africa. It will 


e alſo be expedient that you in perſon march 


your land forces to the coaſt of Ihricum, 
«< near Epirus. There you may preſide over all 


& Greece, and keep the Romans in awe by the 


<« fear of an invaſion: nay from thence may ac- 
6 tually paſs into 7/ely, if you ſhould think it 


<< proper... This is my opinion; and if I ſhould 
not be thought the moſt ſkilful in managing 

„other wars, yet ſurely it will be granted, that 
I have . both by — and bad for- 


**-- TURE, 
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tune, how to manage a war againſt the Romans. Y- R. K 


« In the execution of the advice I have given, 
« am ready to aſſiſt with faithfulneſs and ala- 


e crity. But whatever reſolution you take, may 


* the Gods grant you ſucceſs.” Such was the 
ſubſtance of HamibaPs diſcourſe. His counſel 
was applauded, and not followed. Of all he 
had propoſed, the King did nothing, except 
ſending to Al for his fleet and land forces. 


As to Theſſaly, it was determined to diſpatch 
embaffadors to the Theſſalian Diet held at Loriſſa : 
and the Syrian marched with his army to Phere - 


in the ſame country. While he was there wait- 
ing to be joined by the Athamanes and the to- 
lians, he ſent Plilip, the brother in law of Amy- 
nander, with two thouſand men to Cynocephalz, 
where the bones of the Macedonians ſlain in the 
battle when the King of Macedon was van- 
quiſhed by the Romans, ſtill lay unburied. An- 


tiochus thought, that if this pretender procured 


them burial, he would thereby gain the affection 
of a people over whom he claimed the goverri- 
ment. But this ſtep ſerved only to irritate the 
true King of Macedon. And he, who perhaps 
was hitherto undetermined, not only ſent advice 
to the Roman Prætor M. Bæbius, of the irrup- 
tion of the Syrians into Theſſaly, but offered him 
the aſſiſtance of his forces. 

The Syrian's embaſſy to the 7 Zeſſalions having 
proved fruitleſs, he, with the help of the to- 
lians and Amynander, reduced, by force of arms, 


"_ Scotuſſa, Opra, and the greateſt part of | 


5 3 | Theſſaly; 
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PRs Ga. Tbeſſaly; and then laid ſiege to Lariſa. Bæbius, 
191. now joined by Philip, ſent Ap. Claudius with a 
"eu — detachment to reinforce the garriſon. When 
Claudius came near the town, he poſted himſelf 
upon a hill within view of the Syrians, made his 
camp larger than his forces required, and lighted 
up more fires than were neceſſary, Antiochus, 
thinking the whole Raman army and King Pbilip 
were coming to the relief of Lariſſa, immediately 
raiſed the ſiege, under pretence that winter was 
at hand, retired to Demetrias, and from thence 
to Chalcis. Here he became enam oured, though 
paſt fifty years old, of the daughter of a Chal. 
cidian named Cleoptolemus, in whole houſe he 
lodged, The diſproportion of her age and con- 
dition to thoſe of the King, made the father very 
averſe to the marriage, fearing ſhe would ſoon 
repent her advancement to ſo glittering a ſta- 
tion: But Antiochus at length obtained his con- 
ſent; and the nuptials were celebrated with royal 
| magnificence, The King ſpent the, reſt of the 
: winter in feafting and (diverſions : His officers 
and ſoldiers, infected by his example, abandon- 
cd themſelves to idleneſs and debauchery. 
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yal ſures, the - Remans were very watchful TY 5 
the of their affairs in the Levant. Some late ſuc- 251 Conſ- | 
ers ceſſes of their arms had made all things quiet Liv. B. 36. 
on- in Spain and Italy, which put them in a better 

condition to provide for à war in the Eaſt. They 

fitted out a hundred quinqueremes to ſcour the 
Eaſtern ſeas; and after the election of magi- 
ſtrates, and a regulation of the troops appoint- 
d to ſerve this year, formally declared war againſt i 

Antiochus. The new Conſuls, P. Cornelius Scipio c. . 
Naſica, and M. Acilius Glabrio, drew lots for 
| their provinces. - Greece fell to the latter. When 
TY every thing was ready for his departure, m- 
. . arrived from the Kings of Egypt ant 
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Maceden with offers of money, proviſions and 
troops. Maſiniſſa likewiſe would have contri- 


buted to the expences of the war, which the Ro- 


mans were going to undertake. And as for the 


Cartbaginians, they not only propoſed to make 


.the Republic a preſent of wheat and barley, 


and to equip a fleet at their own expence for 


her ſervice, but offered, in ready money, the 


whole remainder of the tribute, which they were 
not obliged to pay but in the ſpace of nine 
years. Of all the offers made to the Romans 


at this time, they accepted only five hundred 


Numidian horſe and ſome elephants from Maſi- 
niſſa: They would not receive any corn either 


from him or Carthage, without paying for it. 


his Lieutenant; and by the famous Cato, who 
no ſerved in no higher a ſtation than that of 


Liv. B. 35. 


c. TS 
* Appran 


998 200CO. 


Aeilius ſet out for Greece in the month of May, 


accompanied by L. Quinctius, (the brother of Fla- 


mininus) whom the Republic had appointed to be 


legionary Tribune. 


number of ten thouſand foot *, two thouſand 
horſe, and fifteen elephants. He immediately 
ſent his infantry to Lariſſa; and with his ca- 
valry marched to Limnæa, another city of Theſſaly, 
which the King of Macedon was befieging. This 
place ſurrendered to the Conſul at diſcretion. 


Thence he proceeded to Pellinæum, which Bebius 
had inveſted ; and this town alſo ſubmitted to 


- him. Here was taken Pbilip the Pretender, 


whom the King of Macedon meeting, er 


called him brother, and ordered him to be ſalut- 


The Conſul landed his troops in Greece, to the 
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Then the Romans and Macedonians ſeparated, to 
ſpread the terror of their arms in different parts. 
The King made himſelf maſter of all Atha- 
mania; Amynander retiring thence with his wife 


and children into Epirus. And as for the Conſul, 
he ſoon ſubdued all Theſſaly. 
WHEN Antiocbus the Great conſidered; that, 


inſtead of all the mighty things which had been 


promiſed him, he had got nothing, in Greece, 
but an agreeable winter-lodging, and his land- 
lord's daughter to wife, he began to accuſe Thoas 
and the AÆtolians of having deceived him; and 
to look upon Hannibal as a wiſe man and a pro- 
phet. He was now ſenſible of the raſhneſs of 
his enterprize: However, that it's failure of ſuc- 


ceſs might not be imputed to any further negli- 


gence on his part, he ſent to the Stolians to 
collect their whole ſtrength, and marched all his 
forces into their country in order to join them. 


The Holian chiefs had not been able to raiſe 


above four thouſand men; and theſe were moſtly 


their clients and vaſſals. Diſappointed of his 


expected aids from his allies, Antiochus ſeized 


the ſtreights of Thermopyle, to hinder the Romans 


from entering Ætolia by the way of Locris. At. 


this paſs, three hundred Lacedemonians, under 
the command of Leonidas, had, for three whole 
days, ſtopped a million of men in the time of 
Xerxes. It was not above ſixty paces broad, 


and bounded on one fide by the fea, and a mo- 
 raſs of deep mud, and on the other by mount 


Oeta, the extremity of 2 chain of hills that di- 
1 vide 


190. 
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68 The Roman Hiſary. Book V. 
LR: $62. vide Greece in two parts, almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner is the Appennines divide {taly. And as the 
r Conf, King was not ignorant that, when Aerxes made 
his paſſage, it was by means of ſome troops that 
climbed the mountains and fell down from thence 
upon the enemy, he, to prevent the Romans, de- 
tached two thouſand A#!olians to ſeize the ſummit 
of Oeta, called Callidrames, which overlooked his 
camp. Acilius nevertheleſs forced the King in 
his entrenchments : for Cats being ſent with a 3 
detachment up the mountain in the night, diſ- 
lodged the Atolians; and then pouring down ; 
upon the Syrians, while the Conſul attacked them a 
below, put a ſpeedy end to the diſpute: An 0 
exploit of which he was extravagantly vain, and j 
the laſt military exploit of his life. He was ſent 1 
to Rome with the news of the victory. - 1 
- Antiochns, in the action of Thermopylæ, and in F 
his flight, loſt his whole army, except five hun- 
dred horſe, which eſcaped with him to Elatia, 
_ from whence they paſſed to Chalcis. The con- 
queror, to make the beſt uſe of his advantage, 
marched into Bectia., The inhabitants of ſeveral 
revolted cities came to meet him; and as he 
_ every where gave proofs of his clemency and 
moderation, the greateſt part of this country 
ſubmitted; and, preſently after, all Eulaa: for 
Antiochus, upon the approach of the Roman 
army, left Chalds, embarked for Ala with his 
new Queen, and retired to Epheſus. Acilius laid 
ſiege to Heraclea, at the foot of mount Oeta. 
The city being taken, aften a ſtout reſiſtance 


of the Elolian g garriſon, the ſoldiers retired into 
2 the 
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from Heraclea. 
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It was commanded by that Damo- 
critus, who, when Flamininus aſked a copy of the 
decree whereby the Ætolians called Antiochus into 
Greece, had anſwered, he would give it him upon 
the banks of the Tiber. He ſurrendered 22 diſ- 


| cretion. 


Philip, in purſuance of an agreement between 
him and the Roman general, was at this time 
beſieging Lamia, a ſtrong town about ſeven miles 
The place was on the point of 
{urrendering, 
Heraclea, ſent to the King to quit his enterprizg ; 
alledging, that it was but juſt, the Roman ſol- 
diers, who had conquered the ÆZtolians in battle, 
ſhould have the rewards of the victory. Philip 
with reluctance complied, and marched away. 
The city, preſently after, nd her gates to 


| Acilius. 


A few days before Herod was men the 


Atolians, aſſembled in council at Hypata, had 
| ſent Thoas into Aſia, to preſs the Syrian to re- 


turn with an army into Europe: But now they 


bent their thoughts wholly. to a peace, and for 


that purpoſe diſpatched deputies; who preſent- 
ed themſelves in a ſuppliant manner before the 
Conſul. 


paſſion of the conqueror, at length concluded 


with ſaying, that the ATtolians yielded them- 


“ ſelves and their all to the * Faith of the people 
7 TIO oO] 
b Polyb. Legat. 13. ſays chey were deceived by the words 


Fig Thy 1181 wa ty 4141501, fidei ſe permittere, not 
PTY 


Phæneas, their ſpeaker, having in a 
long harangue endeavoured to move the com- 
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when the Conſul, having reduced 
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« of Rome. Do you fo?” ſaid Acilius : Then 
e deliver up to us Amynander and the chiefs 
* of the Albamanes, Dicæarchus the Atolian, 
* and Menetus the Epirot, who made the city of 
« Naupactus revolt from us.“ The Conſul had 
ſcarce finiſhed, when Pheneas anſwered, «© We 
« did not give ourſelves up to ſervitude, but to 
“ your. faith; and I am perſuaded, it is becauſe 
you are unacquainted with the cuſtoms of the 


i Greeks, that you enjoin us things fo contrary 
* to them.” Acilius haughtily replied, © You - 


„little Greeks! Do you talk to me of your cuſ- 
* toms? of what is fit and decent for me to 
« do? You; who have ſurrendered yourſelves 


e at diſcretion, and whom I may lay in irons, 


<« if I pleaſe? Here, lictors, bring chains for 


cc the necks of theſe men:“ Pheneas and his 


Collegues, quite aſtoniſhed, repreſented to the 
Conſul; that, though they were very willing to 


5 obey his orders, yet they could not execute them 


vithout the conſent of the Ætolian diet. He was 


prevailed upon to grant them ten days truce, to 
bring him a poſitive anſwer from thence. The 
preliminaries on which the Roman General inſiſt- 
ed, highly provoked the council. While they 


were in great perplexity and doubt, what mea- 


ſures to take, one Nicander, an active man, who 
had gone from AÆtolia to Epheſus and returned 


zie ele days, brought conſiderable ſums of 


money from Antiochus ; and alſo certain advice, 
| that the King was making mighty Preparations 


knowing that they fignifed amon "g the n to anne, 
a: * | | 
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for war. This determined the aſſembly to lay 
aſide the thoughts of peace. They drew all their 
forces to Naupallus, and reſolved to ſuftain a 
fiege there to the laſt extremity. Acilius, con- 
ſdering that by the reduction of this place he 
ſhould give the finiſhing ſtroke to the conqueſt 
of Atolia, and quell for ever the moſt reſtleſs. of 


| re * _— bmp thither moe inveſt- 


10 0 mean time Ann who had refided 
a- good while at Chalcis, which he had faved 
from being ſacked, (when taken by Acilius) and 
where he was honoured even to adoration, went 
thence to ſettle a peace between the Acheans and 
the city of Meſſene; and he ſubjected the latter 
to the ſtates of Acbaia. There was at this time 
a diſpute between the Romans and Achæans about 
Zacynthus, an iſland in the Jonian ſea. This 
iſland, Philip of Macedon had given to Amy- 
nander, who made one Hierocles, of Agrigentum, 
governor of it. Hierocles, after the defeat of 
Antiochus at 'Thermopyle, ſeeing that Amynander 
was driven out of Atbamania by Philip, fold. 
Zacynthus to the Acheans ; but Flamininus re- 
monſtrated, in the diet of Abel that an iſland, 
which only the ſucceſs of the Roman arms had 
made to change its maſters, belonged of Right 
to the Romans. The aſſembly having referred 
the matter to his own honour, he thus anſwered: 


lf I thought that your poſſeſſing the iſland 


in queſtion could be of any benefit to you, I 


_ © would counſel the Senate and people of Rome 
to let you hold it. But as a tortoiſe when 
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os G ce collected within it's ſhell is ſafe from all harm, 1 
2 a” and when it thruſts. out any part of itſelf, ex- 
261 Cong <« roſes that part to be trod upon and wounded : a 
| In like manner, you Acheans, who are encom- : 

<«< paſſed with the ſea, may ſafely unite, and 1 
united preſerve, all within the limits of Pelo- { 

e ponneſus; but if you tranſgreſs thoſe. bounds, 0 

% and make acquiſitions beyond them, theſe 6 

«© members of your ſtate will be expoſed to in- 0 


« ſults, by which the whole body muſt be af- 0 
« fected.” The iflue was, that the Aabæans re- 2 
linguiſhed their pretenſions to the iſland. | , f 
tin. 5 8. - While the Romans were belieging Navpau, i « 
c. 34. King Philip (who had obtained permiſſion. from P 
the Conſul to reduce the towns which had fallen 1 
off from their alliance with Rome) made himſelf ti 
maſter of Demetrias, extended his conqueſts in 1 
Dolopia, Aperantia, and Perræbia, (territories of V 
Theſſaly, or bordering upon it).and was gradually hk 
recovering the many places which had been for- 
merly taken from him by the Romans. Flami- A 
ninus, not pleaſed. with this progreſs of the al 
Macedonian, whom he looked upon as a more ti 
dangerous enemy than the Atolians, went to the fr 
camp before Naupatius to reprove Acilius for 2 
having conſented to the enterprizes of Philip. hi 
As the beſieged, who were now: reduced to th 
great extremity, had formerly experienced Fla- ni 
mininus s clemency, they, upon the news of his th 
arrival, ſent deputies to him, imploring his mm 
protection. He became their interceſſor with th 
the Conſul, and obtained for them a ſuſpenſion all 


of gums; _ * could ns embaſſadors to th 
Rome, Ji 


Ch. V. Var with Antiochus the Great. 
Rome, to negotiate a peace there. The Epirots 
at the ſame time ſent thither, to excuſe ſome 
advances they had formerly made to Antiochus ; 
and as it did not appear that they had com- 
mitted any act of hoſtility againſt the Republic, 
ſhe choſe rather to admit their apology, than 
draw new enemies upon herfelf. But the em- 
baſſadors of Philip were yet more favourably re- 
_ ceived than thoſe of Epirus. He begged leave 
to hang up, in the capitol, a crown of gold of 
an hundred pounds weight, in memory of the 
firſt advantage the Romans had gained over Anti- 


292. 
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ochus. The Fathers readily accepted the King's 


preſent; and in return, reſtored to him his fon 
Demetrius, then a hoſtage at Rome; . promiſing at 
the ſame time, that, if he continued ſteady to 
the Republic 1 in the proſecution of the war, ſhe 
would remit the tribute he was s engaged to pay 
her. 
During theſe 3 Livius the 8 
Admiral was purſuing the war againſt Antiochus 
at ſea. The King, for ſome time after his re- 
turn to Epheſus, had imagined himſelf ſecure 
from any further hoſtilities on the part of Rome. 
He never dreamt that the Romans would follow 


Polybius * 
Legat. 15. 


Livy, B. 36» 
Co 41 . 


him into Aſia; and was kept in this deluſion by 


the ignorance or flattery of his courtiers. Han- 
nibal rouzed him out of his lethargy : He ſaid, 


there was more cauſe to wonder, that the Ro- 


mans were not already in Afa, than to doubt of 
their coming : That the King might be well 
aſſured, | he would very ſoon have a war with 

them in Aſia, and for Afi ia; and that, as Rome aſ- 
4 I | | pired 


% 
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pired to univerſal empire, ſhe would infallibly 
ruin him, if he did not ruin her. Antiochus, thus 


awakened, went in perſon, with what ſbips he 


had ready, to Cher ſaneſus, to garriſon the places 


in that country, and thereby make it difficult 
for the Romans to paſs into A/is that way. At 


the ſame time he ordered Pohxenidas ta equip 


the reſt of his fleet with all diligence. Upon 
the news of theſe naval preparations, Livius 
ſailed to the coaſt of Aa, with a fleet of 105 


decked ſhips, including the ſquadron of Eumene: 


King of Pergamus. Polyxenidas having got to- 


gether a hundred, ſome ſay two hundred ſhips, 


came to an engagement with the enemy in the 


ann gulph. The Romans obtained the victory 


with the loſs of only one veſſel; * n loſt 


twenty three. 
About the time of this ſucceſs of the — | 
arms in the Levant, the reduction of the Boian 
| Gauls is ſaid to have been completed by the Con- 


ſul Scipio Naſica, and one half of their lands given 
to new colonies ſent thither from Rome. 


10 L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother, and C. „ 
Shape ag friend of the Great Scipio, were tranſ- 


ferred the conſular faſces for the new year. They 


Liv. B. ;7. began the exerciſe of their office with introduc- 


ing to the Senate the embaſſadors from Mau- 
pattus. The Fathers required of the Atolians, 


that they ſhould either ſubmit implicitly to the 


will of the Senate; or pay the Republic a thou- 
ſand Talents, and engage themſelves to be ene - 
mies to all the enemies of Rome. The embaſſa- 
dors, * that the Ætolians had not a thou- 

| ſand 


ſuls their provinces. Lælius, who had a great in- 
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| fand talents to give; and that they dreaded the x. R. 563. 


Bef. Chr. 


ſeverity of the Romans too much to yield to them 1389. 
at diſcretion, could conſent to neither of theſe 
demands: Whereupon they were ordered to leave 


262 Conſ. 


Rome that very day, and 1taly in a fortnight, _ 

The Senate had not yet aſſigned to the Con- Livy, B. 37. 
Co Is 
tereſt in the aſſembly, and was perhaps the 
abler General, artfully propoſed to his Collegue, 


that inftead of drawing lots, they ſhould leave 


the matter to the determination of the Conſcript 


Fathers. L. Scipio knew not how to decline this 


offer; yet took time to conſider of it; and con- 
ſulted his brother. Africanus, without any he- 
ſitation, adviſed him to accept the propoſal; 
and when the Senate came to deliberate upon 
the affair, he, to their great ſurprize, offered to 
ſerve under his brother in quality of his lieu- 


tenant. There needed no further argument to 


make the F athers nn —_ Greece to 
L. Scipio. 

The two brothers embarked at Brunduſium, 
with thirteen thouſand foot and five hundred 
horſe, including auxiliaries and volunteers, and 
landed at Apollonia: from thence they marched 
through Epirus and Theſſaly, and at length ar- 
rived before Amphiſſa, the citadel of which Acilius 
was beſieging, having already taken the town. 
Hither came we deputies from the Albenians, Polyb. | 


to intercede with the Conſul for the Alians 2 


now ſhut up in Nanpaus by a blockade. La: 7: 

tins Scipio was at firſt inexorable, notwithſtand- 

ing that his brother Joined his mediation to that 
. Þ of 


x 
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* the Oban; yet in the end conſented to al 

grant them a truce, that they might have an 48 
opportunity to try once more a negotiation with 

; the Senate of Rome. Acilius having reſigned the th 

| command of his * to the Conſul, returned in 

| home. Ps | | ne 

{qt 
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Philip condufis the two Scipios nigh Ma- 
cedon and Thrace 10 the Helleſpont. 
Antiochus defires to treat with tbe Roman Ad- 
miral. | 
_ Hannibal fu up in Pamphylia by the ans 
. A ſea fight between the Romans and Syrians. 
; Antiochus ſends propoſals of peace to 8 10. 
be battle of Magneſia. . 
Scipio concludes a Peace with Antiochus. 


{fo 0-4 AE L Greece. being now quiet, the two So. 
189. pios were at full liberty to paſs into Aa. 
oy Sond. In order to this, they judged that the ſafeſt way 
was to conduct their forces by land to the Hel 
leſpont, and conſequently through Macedon and 
Thrace. However, beſore they ſet out, they had 

the precaution to diſpatch a young Roman to 

Pella, where Philip reſided at this time, to learn 

his real diſpoſitions, and whether the ſteps he 

© had taken were like thoſe of a friend, or of 

an enemy. The King had prepared every thing 

to facilitate the march of the Romans through his 
dominions. He came in perſon to meet the Sci- 


Pios on his frontiers, was extremely obliging in 
all 


ins. 


Ch: VI. Var with Antiochus the Great. 
all his behaviour, and accompanied . as far 
as the Helleſpant. 

In the mean time, Livius, in eki wit 
the Pergamenian fleet, took Seſios, and afterwards 
inveſted '4bydos ; but raiſed the ſiege upon the 


news that Polyxenidas had deſtroyed a Rhodian 


ſquadron. The Roman Admiral, ſoon after re- 
ſigned his command to the Prætor Æmilius, ſent 
from Rome to ſucceed him. 9 


Antiochus was now full of buſineſs; nll turn- 
ing his care from one thing to another, with a 


great deal of pains and alſiduity brought almoſt 


nothing to paſs. He and his ſon Seleucus en- 
tered the territories of Pergamus on different ſides. 


deleucus laid ſiege to the capital. This brought 
Eumenes to the defence of his own country; 
and he was quickly followed by Æmilius, and 
alſo by the Rhodians, who, ſince their laſt defeat, 


had equipt a new ſquadron. Upon the junction 5 


of theſe fleets, and the news of Scipio's approach, 
Antiochus, fearing to be hard preſſed both by 


land and ſea, diſpatched an agent to Æmilius to 


propoſe a peace. The Reman, ambitious of the 
honour of finiſhing the war, readily hearkened 
to the motion; and the Rhedians were not averſe 
to it: but Eumenes, who had different views, 
prevailed to have this anſwer ſent to the King 
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That nothing could be concluded with 10 * 


to a peace, before the arrival of the Conſul. 


The Syrian, after laying waſte the country of 
Pergamus, invaded Troas, took Peræa, and ſome 
other towns, and then retired to Sardis. His ſon 
delucus was ſoon forced to quit the dominions 


„ of 


__. .: \ The Roman FHiftory. Book v. | 
LB +563: of 8 chiefly. by the able conduct of Dio. 4 
189. pPbanes, a Megalopolitan, whom the Acbæans had : 
x62. Con. ſent with a thouſand men, to the relief of Per- ; 
3s gamus.. _ t 
After this the eonfederate Kante „ ; 4 

Amilius ſtationed himſelf at Samos, to watch the . 

fleet under Polyrenidas; and Eumenes failed to < 
the Helleſpont to prepare every thing for Scipio's 6 
paſſage into Aa. Eudamus the Rhodian Admiral Fe 
went to oppoſe Hannibal, who was bringing 2 Py 


Corn. Nep. reinforcement of ſhips from Syria. The two ſqua- 60 
| 1 drons met off da in Pamphylia. In the engage- 1 


ne the Carthagiman had the advantage on 40 
8 the left, where he in perſon commanded ; but 
his right being vanquiſhed and forced to ſheer 
off, all the Rhodian ſhips jointly attacked him, 
put him to flight, and chaced him into a port of 
| Pamphylia. Eudamus left Chariditus with twenty 
ſmips to block him up there, and with the reſt 

__ Joined the Roman fleet. 
Polyb. Le- On advice of this ill ſucceſs, Antiachus em. 
Dr. B. 37. ployed his endeavours to engage the aſſiſtance 
2. of Pruſias King of Bitbynia: He repreſented to 
him by letters, That the views of the Roman, 
were to deſtroy all monarchies, being determined 
to ſuffer, throughout the whole world, no empire 
but their own. © Firſt Philip was ſubdued; then | 
« Nabis; I am attacked the third: And, ſince 
Eumenes has yielded himſelf to voluntary fer- 
« yibude, the fury of Roman ambition, when it 
has overturned my kingdom, will fall next 
upon yours; nor wil 1 it ever ceaſe its deſtruc- 
| | 2 4 * tive 
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dive progreſs, till it has borne GO all kingly 


„power.“ | 
To efface the impreſfions made by theſe let- 


ters, Scipio Africanus wrote to Prufias, affuring 
him, © that Rome, fo far from being an enemy 


4 to Kings, had made it her conſtant practice, 


„with regard to the monarchs in friendſhip with 


her, by every kind of honour to augment 
their majeſty. The petty Kings in Spain, who 
« had put themſelves under her protection, ſhe 


had made great Kings. Maſiniſſa ſhe had not 
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« only placed in his father's throne, but had 


„given him the kingdom of Spbax; fo that 
« he was now the moſt potent of all the African 


„Kings; nay, equal in majeſty and power to 


«6 any Monarch in the world. Philip and Nabis, 


though conquered in war, had yet been left 
* in poſſeſſion of their dominions. Rome had 
reſtored to Philip his ſon (the pledge of his 


fidelity) remitted to him the tribute he owed 


the Republic; and ſuffered him to poſſeſs 


* himſelf of ſome towns not belonging to Ma- 


* cedon. He added, that Nabis would have 


been held in the ſame confideration by the | 


Senate, if his own madneſs firſt, and then the 
& fraudulent artifice of the Ætolians, had not 
* undone him.“ This latter gave a check to 
the King's inclination to aſſiſt Antrochus. But 
Emilius, the Roman admiral and embaſſador to 


him from the Republic, abſolutely fixed him in 


a neutrality, by convincing him, not only that 
the Romans were more likely to be victorious 
up 3 than 


* 


* 
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than 'Antiochus, but that their friendſhip was 
more to be depended upon than his. 

Antiocbus, diſappointed of his hopes of aid "OR 
Prufias, and havipg little confidence i in his own 
land-forces, ordered Polyxenidas to bring to a 


battle, if poſſible, the Roman fleet then lying at 
Samos. For tho' the King had no encouragement 


from paſt trials to expect victory; yet, as the Per- 


gamenian ſquadron and a part of the Rhadian were 


at this time ſeparated from the Roman, he had 
now a better chance to ſucceed than before ; and 
he conſidered, that could he get the maſtery at 
ſea, he ſnould then be able to kinder the Scipios 
from invading his Ajatic dominions. Polyxenidas 


encountered the Roman fleet, conſiſting of eighty. 


ſhips, off Myonneſus in Jonia. He was totally 


vanquiſhed. Of eighty nine ſhips, his whole. 


ſtrength, he loſt forty two; the reſt eſcaped to 
Epheſus. The King, when he heard of this miſ 
fortune, impatiently exclaimed, © that ſome God 
60 diſconcerted his meaſures; every ching fell out 
« contrary to his expettation ; his enemies were 
“ maſters of the ſea; Hannibal was ſhut up in 
te a port of Pamplylia : : and Philip aſſiſted the 
* Romans to pals into Aſia. „In his fright, be- 
lieving it impoſſible for him to defend places at 
a diſtance, he very unadviſedly withdrew the gar- 
riſon from Ly/i machia, which might have held out 
a great. while againſt the Conſul's army and re- 
tarded his approach. He alſo evacuated Ades, 


. which commanded the Helleſpont, gathered all his 


forces a about him at Sardis, and ſent into Capps: 


* 
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docia for aſſiſtance from his. ſon-in-law King Ari- * 


arathes.' 


The Conſular army, attended by Eumenes we 


the Rhodians, paſſed the Helleſpont without op- 
poſition. Upon the firſt advice of their landing 
in Aſia, Antiochus, ſtruck with terror, de d 
ly ſent propoſals of peace to Scipio, offering to 


quit his pretenſions in Europe, and likewiſe all 
the cities in Ala, that were then in alliance with 
Rome; and to bear half the expence which the 
Romans had been at, in the war. The Conſul 
inſiſted on the King's paying the whole ex- 
pence of the war, his confining himſelf within 
mount Taurus, (a chain of mountains which be- 
gins towards the Weſt of Lycia, and ſeparates 
Cilicia from Northern Mia) and his compenſat- 
ing Eumenes for the injuries he had ſuffered. The 
embaſſador thinking theſe conditions intolerable, 
applied himſelf privately to Scipio Africanus, to 
whom he had particular inſtructions to make his 
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court, offering him the reſtitution of his ſon (who 
by ſome accident had fallen into the hands of the 


Syrians) and even a partnerſhip with Antzochus in 
the empire, if he would be content without the 
title of King. Africanus gave this anſwer to the 


embaſſador: I am the lets ſurprized, that you Li 
* are unacquainted with the character of the 


** Romans, and of me, to whom you are ſent; 


ſince I find you are ignorant of the fortune 


** and ſituation of him who ſends you. If your 
© maſter imagined, that an anxiety about the 
event of the war would engage us to make 


F< peace with him, he ſhould by guarding Lyfi- | 


T4 muacbia 
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L 80 ee a Hardly till he hears that I am gone 


| _ The Roman Hiſtary. Book V. 
3+ © machia haut kept. us out of the Cher ſoneſus ; 
<« or he ſhould have ſtopt us at the Helleſpont. 
* But now, after he has ſuffered us to paſs into 
Ala, and thereby has received our yoke, he 


* ought to ſubmit to it patiently, and not pre- 


< tend to treat with us upon a foot of equality. 
« For my own part, I ſhall eſteem the King's 


c reſtoring me my ſon, as the nobleſt preſent 
“ his munificence can make me: his other offers 


e my mind certainly will never need—] pray 


the Gods, my fortune never may. If Antiochu; 


“ will be contented with my private acknow- 


80 ledgments for a perſonal favour, he ſhall 


<« ever find me grateful: In my public capacity, 
I can neither give him any thing, nor receive 
any thing from him. All I can at preſent 
& do for his advantage i is, to ſend him this ho- 


te neſt advice: Let hen deſiſt from the war, and 


e refuſe no conditions of peace,” 

Antiocbus, believing that ſhould he be van- 
quiſhed, nothing worſe would be impoſed, than 
what the Conſul had required, turned his thoughts { 


wholly to war. He aſſembled all his troops, and 


encamped them not far from Thyatira in Lydia, 


Soon after, hearing that Scipio Africanus was 
fallen ſick near Elæa, he generouſly ſent him his 


ſon, without ranſom. The joy of the Reman, on 
this occaſion, was ſo oreat, that it gave a turn to 


his diſtemper, and helped to cure him. To the 


Hrian meſſengers he ſpoke thus: “ Tell the 


King, I thank him; I can at preſent make 
** him no other return, except adviſing him not 


0 
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i « to the Roman camp.” Antiochus, in purſuance * Ar 
* of this advice, [the meaning of which it is hard 289. a, 
0 to gueſs] declined fighting, and retired to Mag- S 
e %%%. But the Conſul, ambitious perhaps of 
2 gaining a victory in the abſence of his brother, 

followed the Syrian ſo cloſe, and preſſed him ſo 

* hard, that he could not, without diſcouraging 

it his troops, avoid an engagement. The King's 

rS army conſiſted of ſeventy thouſand foot, and 

* twelve thouſand horſe; the Conſul's of not above 

us thirty thouſand men. They came to a battle near 

— Magneſia; Antiochus loſt five and fifty thouſand 

il] men, including the priſoners; the Romans not 

y, more than three hundred foot and twenty-five 

Ve horſe. Though this victory was chiefly. owing 

nt to the bravery and conduct of the King of Per- 


gamus and his brother Attalus, yet Lade Scipio 
had ſo entirely the honour of it, that he acquired 
the ſurname of Alaticus. 
And now the King of Syria, eager to procure 
a peace upon any terms, ſent embaſſadors to the 
Roman camp at Sardis, to make his ſubmiſſions. 
It was by P. Scipio they made their application 
to the General. A council, at their requeſt, be- 
ing called to hear what they had to offer, the 
chief of them ſpoke to this effect. Our com- 
«* miſſion is not to make propoſals, but to know 
of you, Romans, by what means the King 
may expiate his fault, and obtain of his con- 
querors forgiveneſs and peace. It has always _ 
been your practice, with a peculiar great- 
i neſs of mind, to pardon the Kings and na- 
56 tions you haye vanquiſhed your — vic- 
e 
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os. _ De Roman Hyjfory, Book V. 
en. which has made you Lords of the world, 
8 certainly demands a more illuſtrious diſplay 
262 Conl- than ever of that magnanimity. Your only 

ee now, having no longer any contention 
_« with mortals, ſhould be to imitate the Gods, 
e in tendering the preſervation of human kind.” 
It had been previouſly determined by the 
Council, what anſwer ſhould be given to theſe 
embaſſadors, and that Africanus ſhould give it. 
He is reported to have expreſſed himſelf in the 
following manner: Of things in the power 
of the Gods to give, they have beſtowed upon 
% us what they think proper: our courage and 
* ſteadineſs, which depend upon our own minds, 
* have been the ſame in all fortunes. Hannibal 
© could tell you this, if you yourſelves did not 
« know it by your own experience. As ſoon : 
as ve croſſed the Helleſpont, before we ſaw the 
King's camp, and when the event of the war 
vas yet doubtful, we inſiſted upon the ſame 
conditions of peace, with which we ſhail now 
ce content ourſelves, after victory has declared 
* for us. Antiochus ſhall give up all his pre- 
<« tenſions in Europe; and in Alia, confine him- 
„ ſelf within mount Taurus: he ſhall pay us fif- 
— _ < teen thouſand talents of Eubza *, for the ex- 
hundred *© pences of the war, five Sega down, two 

* * thouſand five hundred when the Senate and 

hundred «© people of Rome ſhall have confirmed the trea- 

5 4 „ ty, and one thouſand annually for twelve 

Arbuthnot « years; four hundred talents he ſhall pay to 

5 « Eumenes, and alſo the corn that was due to 
* * his father. And as the Romans can have no 
| peace 


V. Ch. VII. 7% Roman Hiſtory. „„ 7 
A. „ peace where Hannibal is, we, above all, inſiſt 5 3 
y & upon his being delivered up to us, together 189. 4 
ly « with Thoas the Atolian, Mnafilochus the Acar- wn I: 
n  & nanian, Philo and Eubulidas, Chalcidians. For it 
s, « ſecurity of the peace we demand twenty hoſ- 4 
5 tages whom we ſhall name. If Antiochus he- | 
he e ſitates to accept of theſe terms, let him reflect, 5 
ſe that it is more difficult to reduce a King from | 
it. « the height of power to a middle fortune, than A 
he „from this to caſt him down to the loweſt.” | 
er The embaſſadors had orders to refuſe no condi- 1 
on tions; all were accepted, and the affair conclud- 
nd ed: but Hannibal could not be delivered up; | 
* for, hearing of the King's defeat at Magngſia, he 1 
al had eſcaped out of the Syrian dominions. 4 
of EN; 8 e 4 
nl! C H A P. VII. 

ar 

ne A new commotion in ZXtolia. 

JW Eumenes comes to Rome, to aſk the reward of his 

ed . , ſervices. 

re- The Rhodians oppoſe bis pretenſions. 

N- The #tolians obtain @ peace. 

if- The Romans carry the war into Galatia. 0 
x- The laws of Lycurgus aboliſhed at Lacedæmon. 4 
WO 2 be affairs of Aſia ſettled & commiſſ oners e A 
nd é 6 3 
ve HIL E the dae were wi ſettling Polyb. 4 : y 
to peace in Afia, the Ætolians diſpoſſeſſed Liv. B. 1 
to | Philip of the greateſt part of Athamania, reſtored © *** I, —_— 
no ĩt to its — king, e and made ſome A 
CE : other 1 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book V. 
other conqueſts on the Macedonian. Rome, upon 
an embaſly from Amynander, confirmed him in 


| wm $40 na the poſſeſſion of his dominions. 


After the election of M. Fulvius Nobilior, and 
Cn. Manlius Fulſo, to the Conſulſhip, embaſſadors 
came from Ætolia to negotiate a peace; but theſe, 
inſtead of addreſſing the Senate in the manner of 


ſuppliants, enumerated their ſervices to the Re- 
public, and talked of their own courage in ſuch 
a ſtrain as ſeemed to reproach the Romans with 


the want of courage. The Senate hereupon di- 


rectly aſked them, whether they would ſurren- 
der at diſcretion; to which they not anſwering 


Liv. B. 37. 
e. 52. & leq. 
Polyb. Le- 


gat. 25. 


any thing, the Fathers ordered them out of the 
temple, and paſſed a decree, that they ſhould 


leave the city that very day, and 1:aly in a fort- 


night; adding, that if any embaſſadors from 


Atolia came to Rome for the future, without the 
conſent of the Roman commander i in that country, 


they ſnould be treated as enemies. 

Preſently after, Aurelius Cotta, a meſſenger, 
ſent by Scipio with the news of his ſucceſs, ar- 
rived at Rome; and with him came Eumenes King | 
of Pergamus, the embaſſadors from Antiochys, and 


| ſome from Rhodes. When Cotta had imparted the 


news to the Senate, and, by their order, to the 
people aſſembled ; and when, in conſequence of 


it, ſupplications and thankſgivings, as uſual, had 


been decreed, the Fathers gave audience to Eu- 
menes, The King having in few words made his 


compliment of thanks for the ſuccour he had re- 


ceived from them againſt Antiochus, and congra- 
n. them on their complete victory over the 


Hrian, 


A Ch. VII. . The Roman Hiftory. 285 
n | Syrian, added, with a ſeeming modeſty (no un- | 4 9 ; 
in common maſk of impudence) As io my ſervices us. * 
- to the Republic, I bad rather you ſhould hear them 5 .  i 
d | from your own Generals than from Me. Hereupon | 4 ; 
rs the Senate entreated him not to be fo over mo- 1 
e, deſt, but to prevail upon himſelf to ſay what he 1 
of thought it reaſonable the people of Rome ſhould "1 
— do for him; aſſuring him, that the Fathers were | 
hn BE diſpoſed to recompenſe his merit to the utmoſt 1 
8 of their power. To this Eumenes: Had the | 
1. option of a reward been given me from any | 
n V dbother quarter, I ſhould gladly have ſeized the 1 
g preſent opportunity of conſulting this moſt au- x 
_ <« puſt aſſembly : that thereby I might avoid the x 
Id danger of ſeeming to tranſgreſs the bounds of x 
—— 4% modeſty and moderation in my deſires. Cer- i 
n *<« tainly then, ſince it is you who are to be- i 
K 4 ſtow the reward, it becomes me to leave it i* 
, « wholly to your generoſity.” Upon this a moſt 8 
| extraordinary conteſt of civility aroſe; the Senate 1 
r, ſtill urging him to declare his wiſhes, and he b 
"I as ſteadily perſiſting in his ſilence on that head. 1 
* | At length, to put an end to the difpute, he 1 
0 withdrew. The Fathers nevertheleſs directed, i ; 
he that he ſhould be called in.again, ſaying, that | 
1e it was abfurd to ſuppoſe the King ignorant I 
of of what he hoped, or what he came to aſk ; 1 
xd « that he knew 4fe much better than the Se- q 
= nate, and muſt know what countries lay con- ( 
is „ venient for his own kingdom.” Zumenes then 1 
e- ſaid; I ſhould have ſtill perſiſted in my ſilence, I 
1 % GConſcript Fathers, if I did not know that the þ 
he « Rhogian embaſſadors are to be preſently cal- 1 
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Ng. led in, and that, after they have been heard, 


188. 


263 Conſ. 4 preſent taſk is the more difficult; becauſe what 
* they intend to requeſt will ſeem not only to 


he thus proceeded: <<. But _ aſk me, what 


SS «<1 hall be under a neceſſity of ſpeaking. My 


e have no view to my prejudice, but to have 
none to their own proper intereſt : for they 


vill plead the cauſe of the Greek cities, and the 
« juſtice of ſetting them at liberty. But if they 


obtain this, is it not evident, that they will 


< alienate from us the affections, not only of 


<< the cities which ſhall be freed, but even of 
«thoſe that are in our dependence, and have 
<< Jong paid us tribute? The Rbodians, on the 
„ other hand, having obliged the Greeks by fo 


<« great a benefit, will, under the name of allies, 
hold them in ſubjection. Such is the advantage 


<« they propoſe to themſelves, and yet they will 
<« diſclaim their having any views of intereſt. 


„ They will alledge, that what they ſue for is 


becoming your dignity to grant, and agree- 
„able to your conſtant practice. But you, Fa- 
& thers, are not to be impoſed upon by all this. 
e You will not only avoid the injuſtice, of de- 
„ prefling too much ſome of your allies, and 


beyond meaſure exalting others, but of put- 
66 ting thoſe who have borne arms againſt you 


into a better condition than your friends and 


aſſociates.“ Then, after a pompous enumera- 
tion of all the ſervices done by him or any of 
his family to the Roman name, ſervices which 


he ſet forth as unequalled by any thing which 
any ally of the Republic had ever performed, 
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« jt is that I requeſt. Since in obedience to 
you, Conſcript Fathers, I'muſt ſpeak, I ſhall 
_ «. ſay: That if you have confined Antiocbhus within 
Mount Taurus, in the intention to keep for 
_ «. yourſelves all the country between that and 
« the fea, there is no nation whoſe neighbour- 


“ hood I ſhould more covet, or think a greater 


« ſecurity to my kingdom. But ſhould it be 


« your reſolution to withdraw your armies out 
of that country, and relinquiſh it, I will ven- 
“ture to affirm, that none of your allies is more 


_ © worthy to poſſeſs it than myſelf. But it is 
a glorious thing to free cities from flavery ! 


* think fo indeed, if they have committed 


« no hoſtilities againſt you: but if they took 
part with Antiochus, how much -more becom- 


“ing your prudence and equity is it, to conſult 


< the advantage of your well GY allies, 


p23 


“than of your enemies: 
It was viſible in the countenances of EY Se- 


nators that they were much pleaſed with the 


King, and would reward him amply. When the 
Rhodian embaſſadors came to be heard, the chief 


of them began by mentioning the long friendſhip 


of their ſtate with the Republic, and the ſer- 
vices it had done her in her wars with Philip 


and Anliocbhus. He then expreſſed a concern, 


that he was obliged to oppoſe the pretenſions 
and demands of Eumenes, a Prince who not only 


was a friend of Rhodes, but had deſerved: fo well 


of the Romans in the late war. Our reſpe& 
“ for the King is indeed the only thing which 


5 nr us; for, that conſideration apart, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. | Book V. 


„ our cauſe is in no degree difficult for us to 


© maintain; or for you to determine. Were the 


t caſe ſuch, that you muſt either ſubject free 


« cities to the domination of Eumenes, or ſuffer 


bim to go without a ſufficient reward of his 
merit, the matter might perhaps admit of 


« doubt and deliberation. But fortune has well 
« provided that you ſhould not be reduced to 


that neceſſity. Your victory, by the bounty 


“of the Gods, is as rich, as it is glorious. Be- 
ſides the Greek colonies, you are thereby be- 


come maſters of Lycaonia, the two Pbrygias, 


<« all Piſidia, the Cberſoneſus, and the bordering 
% countries; any one of which is vaſtly larger 


ce than the whole of Eumenes's kingdom. And 
« ſhould you give all theſe to him, you would 


« make him equal to the greateſt monarchs. 
“It is eaſy to enrich your allies by the ſpoils 
of the war, without departing from your own 
« inſtitution. The cauſe you aſſigned for your 


« wars with Philip and Antiochus was the liberty 


„ of the Greeks. - Let Barbarians, let thoſe to 
 « whom a maſter's will has always been a law, 
* have Kings; ſince they delight in Kings: but 

let the Aſiatic Greeks, who have the ſame ſpirit 


« as the Romans, experience that regard for uni- 


verſal liberty, which made you the deliverers 


4 of Greece. It may indeed be ſaid that theſe 
« Greek cities declared for Antiocbus: And did 
« not many of the Greek nations in Europe enter 
„ into a league with Philip? Yer you reſtored 


to theſe their laws and liberties : This is all 


< we alk for the gente Greeks. Can you not re- 


3 3 = fuſe 


Ch. VII. The TEE: H. Nory. 


« fuſe to Eumenes's covetous ambition, what you. *. 
denied to your ow juſt revenge? In this 
and all the wars you have had in Greece and 263 Conſ. 


— k — 
; 


« Afia, with what courage and fidelity we have 
« aſſiſted, we leave you to judge : In peace, we 
« offer you an advice, which if you purſue, the 
« whole world will think the uſe you make of 
% your victory more glorious than the victory 


« itſelf.” 


This diſcourſe ſeemed Reman, and did not fail 


to have its effect on the Senate. They determin- 
ed to ſend ten Commiſſioners into the Levant to 
ſettle all matters there; but at the ſame time 


pronounced in general, that Lycaonia, the two 


Phrygias, and the two Mypſias, ſhould for the fu- 


ture be ſubject to Eumenes. Lycia, that part of 


Caria which was next to Rhodes, and the country 
lying towards Pi/idia they adjudged to the Rho- 
dians. In both theſe diſpoſitions were excepted 
the Greek cities which had paid tribute to An- 
ticchus, and taken part with the Remans in the 
war. Theſe were to be free. As for the Syrian 
embaſſadors, they had no buſineſs at Reme, but 
to get the peace approved; and this was done. 
"Ae diſpatching theſe affairs, Fulvins and 
Manlius left the city. The firſt ſailed for Greece, 
to reduce the Zlolians; the ſecond to Aa; 
whence, Scipio, having delivered up the com- 
mand of the army to him, returned to Rome, 
and was there honoured with a triumph. 


Fulvius landed at Apollonia, and began His cam- Liv. B. 38. 
e. 3. 


paign by laying ſiege to Ambracia, a conſ derable 
city on the borders of Epirus. It was in the 
YRS .U 1 ban” | 
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. hands of the Ætolians, and vigorouſly defended 
by them; bur they at length capitulated. And 


then the Ætolian nation, with Fulvius's leave, ſent 
to Rome to ſolicit a peace. The Senate at firſt 


Vould hardly hear the entreaties of their embaſſa- 


dors. Some Athenian deputies who appeared 
in their behalf were more favourably received. 


Theſe had an eloquent man named Damis at their 


head. He confeſſed, that the Romans had rea- 


ſon to be angry with the Ætolians, who, for great 
benefits received, had not made a ſuitable re- 


turn; but to charge this ingratitude upon the 


body of the nation, this, he ſaid, was contrary 


to reaſon and truth. In all ſtates the multitude 
are like the ſea. In its natural ſituation the ſea 


<« is always ſmooth and calm, and perfectly ſafe 


eto thoſe who embark upon it; but when it 
comes to be ruffled and agitated by 1 impetuous 


« winds and ſtorms, nothing is more raging and 


terrible. Thus the Atolians, while in their 


% natural ſtate, and uninfluenced from abroad, 
« were of all the Greeks the moſt tractable, and 


s beſt inclined to the Roman people; but when 


<« a boiſterous Thoas and a Dicæarcbus, from Ajc: 
« Meneſtas and a Democritus, in Europe, began 


to blow, then were the multitude put into a 


« commotion; they were hurried on to ſpeak and 
« to act in a manner unlike themſelves. To 
& the authors then of theſe miſchiefs and dil- 


<« turbances, be inexorable, Conſcript Fathers; 


but ſpare the multitude, and receive them 


e again into favour. Let them now owe their 
« preſetvation to your clemency. This, added 
| 3-53.66 to 
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had given Anizockas in the late war. They were 
. originally Gauls, who, in the time of Brennus, 


Ch. VII. The Roman Hiftory. 291 
% to all your former benefits, will fix them for | 
& ever in affectiõn and fidelity to Rome,” The 

Senate granted the Alolians a peace, but upon 

terms that put themin a worle condition than 

any of the ſtates of Greece, though they had been 

the firſt that broughr che Romans into that coun- - 

try. 

During theſe tranſactions, the Conſul Manlius N B. B. 30. 
in Ala marched againſt the Gallo-Greeks (or Ga- 

latians) to take revenge for the aſſiſtance they 


after various adventures, paſſing through Thrace 

had entered Aſia, and ſettled in an inland coun- 

try beyond Catia and Phrygia. The Conſul was 

aſiſted in his long march by Seleucus the King Liv. B. 383 

of Syria's ſon, and by Attalus the brother of Eu. © 19. : 

menes ; and he drew conſiderable contributions 

from the petty Kings through whoſe countries 

he paſſed, and who came to pay him homage. 

The Galatidns upon his approach forſook their 

towns and cities, and retired to the tops of high 

mountains with their effects and proviſions: | 

He vanquiſhed the ſeveral nations of them (the?» 

Toliſtoboii, Teckoſagi and Trocmi) ſucceſſively, and 

reduced them to ſue for peace. He would not 

treat with them upon the ſpot; but made them 

ſend their deputies to Epheſus, whither he retired 

with his army; and thither likewiſe repaired the 

embaſſadors of all the Princes of A. a with pre- 5 

ſents and ſubmiſſions. | TE R: $65. 5 
IN 1aly M. Valerius Meſſala, one of the Con- ,. — 

ſuls choſen for the new year, was ordered to Piſa 


Liv. B. 38. 
U 2 to 445 
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Liv. B. 38. 


c. 30. 


The "PROM H. ry. Book V. 
to watch the motions of the Ligurians, who 
had committed ſome recent hoſtilities againſt the 
Romans: and C. Livius Salinator, the other Con- 
ſul, had Gaul decreed him for his province, 
Fulvius and Manlius were continued in their re- 
ſpeftive commands as Pro-Conſuls. 2. Fabius 


Laheo, the Roman Admiral, had at this time a 
triumph granted him for only recovering from 


the Cretans four thouſand Roman ſlaves; though 
he had fought no battle to reſcue them, and 
they had been delivered up to him, as ſoon as 
he appeared off the iſland with his fleet, and 


demanded them. By a Cenſas taken this year, 


the number of Roman citizens fit to bear arms, 
amounted to two hundred fifty eight thouſand 
three hundred and eight. 


To return to the affairs of Grade Wb 


had in his Conſulſhip taken poſſeſſion of the 


Hand of Cepbalenia, which the Romans had re- 


ſerved to themſelves in their treaty with Atolia, 
and which was a very convenient acquiſition, as 
opening a way, for their legions, into Pelopon- 
neſus; from which it was but about twenty four 
miles diſtant. Some differences now happening 
between the Acheans and Lacedemonians, Fulvius, 


judging the matter to be of great importance, 
thought proper to refer it to the Senate. The 


Conſcript Fathers paſſed an ambiguous. decree, 
which each party might interpret in its own fa- 
your ;. and this occaſioned the two Republics 
to begin hoſtilities. Philopemen, who- command- 
ed the Acbæans, led his army to Lacedæmon, and 


BY ſome acts of Ow ſo terrified the La- 


cedæmoniaus, 


Ch. VII. 


countries for themſelves. 
for the preſent, with having extended the glory 
of their name and the terror of their arms, and 
with the immenſe ſpoils in gold, ſilver and rich 


De Roman Hiſtory. 
cedæmonians, that they became ſervilely ſub- 
miſſive. At his command they demoliſhed their 
walls, renounced the laws of Lycurgus, which 
they had obſerved ſeven hundred years, and 
ſubjected themſelves to thoſe of Acbaia. 

Then ten commiſſioners appointed by the 


Republic to ſettle the affairs of 4/a landed at 


heſus with King Eumenes. From thence they 
welt to Apamta, where the Pro-Conlul Manlius 
met \them; and they all together put the laſt 
hand to the treaty with Antiochus. 


293 
Ye gbe. 
Be f. Cir. 

187 
264 Conſ. 


Polyb. Le- 
gat. 35 
Livv,B.38. 
c. 38. 


Beſides the 


articles formerly mentioned, it contained, that 


the King ſhould deliver up all his long ſhips, 
that for the future he ſhould have no more than 
ten armed galleys; that he ſhould not ſail be- 
yond the promontory of Calycadnus, unleſs to 
carry to Rome embaſſadors, hoſtages or tribute 


that he ſhould deliver up all his elephants, and 
never train any more of thoſe animals. 


Among 
the hoſtages demanded, the King's ſon, n, 
was one. Then they ſettled the bounds of the 
dominions of Eumenes and the Rhedians. 
and Caria to the river Mæander, except the town 
of Telmiſſus, were given to the latter; Ly/emackia 
with the Cherſoneſus in Europe, the two Phrypia's, 
both the Myſias, Lycaonia, with Epheſus, Tel- 
miſſus, and other towns in Aja to the former: 
The Romans reſerved no part of the conquered 
They were ſatisfied, 


moveables which they carried from Aſſa. 5 
„ U 3 


When 


Lycia 
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When Manlius and his army had croſſed the 
Helleſpont 1n their way home, they were attacked 


by a body of ten thouſand Thracians, in a nar- | 


row pals, in a wood, where the Romans could 


not form themſelves in order of battle. This 


danger eſcaped, yet with the loſs of great part 
of the ſpoil, they continued their march through 


 Thefſcly and Epirus, and at length arrived at 


Apollonia, where they were to embark ; but the 
ſeaſon being now far advanced, the Conſul | 


| paſſed the winger there. 


265 Foal. 


Liv. B. 38. 


C. 42+. 
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, 45 


victories were too eaſy to merit any reward. 


In the mean time M. AÆmilius Lavids and C. 
Flaminius having ſucceeded to the Conſulate, 
would fain have paſſed into Greece and Aja ; 


but as theſe countries were now quiet [and had 


lately been pretty well plundered] the Senate 


inſiſted upon their going to thoſe places where 


the Republic had yet enemies to ſubdue; and 


_ obliged them both to march againſt the Ligu- 


rians. The Conſuls obeyed, and, by the ſuc- 
cels they met with, PRs all between Etruria 
. ˙ ni ot 

At length Manlius kk from eee, and 
demanded a triumph of the Senate aſſembled 


in the temple of Bellona. His requeſt met with 
oppoſition from ſome of the ten commiſſioners, 


who had been ſent into Aſia. They objected, 
that he had not only undertaken his expedition 


againſt the Galatians without the orders of the 


Republic, but had carried on the war more like 
a robber than a Roman Conſul ; and that his 


| Ther taxed him alſo with want of conduct, for 


8 . ſuffering | 
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ſuffering the Thracians to rob him in his return 
home. Manlius pleaded, that the Gauls in Aſia 


the reſentment of the Romans; mentioned the 
battles he had won; and excuſed as well as he 
could his diſaſter in Thrace. After a long debate 
the aſſembly decree him a ee 


En 4 P vin. 


Scipio Aﬀticiocs arraigned before lle Roman 
people. 


Scipio Aſiaticus ragen and condemned. 


HE preſent year was made very remark- 

able by the public proſecution of two men, 
whoſe eminent ſervices to their country, it might 
naturally be thought, would have preſerved them 


from any open attacks upon their fame or for- 


tune. Scipio Africanus and his brother Affaticus 
were ſucceſſively accuſed before the people of 
5 taking bribes from Anliocbus, and e 
the public money. | 

At the inſtigation of Cato, as 3 authors re- 
port, two en both of the name of Petilius, 
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having aſſiſted Antiochus, were proper objects of _3 Con 


Aul. Gell. 
B. 4. e. 18. 


moved in the Senate, that Africanus might be 


obliged to give an account of all the money re- 


2 Livy makes one of the accuſations againſt Manlins to 
have been his having formed a deſign to lead his army over 
mount Taurus, the fatal boundary of the Roman empire, as 


it was then called, on account of ſome verſes in the Sybilline 
oracles, threatning ſlaughter and deſtruction to thoſe Roman | 


_ armies which ſhould pals that limit. 


„ ceived 
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ceived from the King of Syria, and of the ſpoil 
taken i in that war. Sadie ring up and drawing 
a book out of his boſom, In this, ſaid he, is con- 


tained an exact account of all yeu want to know ; 
of all the money, and all the ſpoil. « Read it aloud 


« then, ſaid the T: ribunes, and let it afterwards 


$ be depoſited in the treaſury.” No, replied 
Scipio, that I will not do. I ſhall not put ſuch an 


ont upon niyſelf : and inſtantly he tore the book 


to pieces before their eyes. 


Liv. B. 38. 
©o ds & 5 
6 · 


After this, a tribune named M. Nevins Cited 
him to aniwer before the people to the accuſa- 
tions above mentioned. I he proſecution of this 
great man was variouſly judged of. Some thought 


it an inſtance of the moſt ſhameful ingratitude, 
and more deteſtable than that of the Carthoginiars | 
in baniſhing Hannibal. Others ſaid, that no ci- 
| tizen, how eminent ſoever, ought to be conſider- 


ed as above the laws, or too worthy to be ac- 


countable. What man can ſafely be truſted 


“with any thing, not to ſay with the public ad- 
4 miniſtration, if he is not to be anſwerable for 


his conduct? Force can be no injuſtice againſt 
5 him who will not endure a fair trial.” 


Nevius had no direct proof of his charge. He 


' ſupported it only by ſurmiſes and preſumptions. 


He took notice; that Scipio's ſon had been re- 


ſtored to him by Antiochus without ranſom z ad- 


ding, that the Syrian had paid court to him, as 


if peace or war with Rome depended upon him 
alone: that Scipio had acted more like a Dictator 
than a Lieutenant to his brother the Conſul : J 


and had gone into A/a with no other view, but 
. 43 ** : . ; 3 . | ; ; 
135 8 e 


* 
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to perſuade the Greeks and all the eaſtern nations 


(as he had formerly done the Gauls, | Spaniards, 
. Sicilians, and Africans) that one man was the 
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pillar and ſupport of the Roman empire z that 


Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, lay in ſhelter 
under the ſhadow - of Scipio, and that his nods 


had ſucceeded to the decrees of the Senate and 


the commands of the people. The Tribune alſo 
revived the old accuſations relating to his luxury 


at Syracuſe, and the affair of Pleminius, Scipio diſ- 


dained to anſwer. It happened to be the anni- 


; verſary of the battle of Zama. After ſaying ſome- 


thing in general of his merit and ſervices, he thus 
continued: On this day, Romans, I conquered 
Hannibal and tbe Carthaginians. Il weuld is Be- 
come us to fpend it in wranglings and contention, 
Let us not be ungrateful to the Gods. Let us leave 
this raſcal here, and go to the capitol; there to re- 
turn thanks to the great Jupiter, for that victory 
and peace, which, beyond all expectation, I procured 
for the Republic. Inſtantly the tribes began to 
move; and the whole aſſembly followed him, 
except the Tribune himſelf and the public crier. 

Scipio, notwithſtanding this memorable tri- 
umph over his accuſer Nævius, was again cited 
by the two Petiliuſes, to anſwer to the ſame ac- 
cuſations. It is not improbable that the tearing 


his accounts furniſned his enemies with the chief | 


advantage they had againſt him. He now gave 
way to the ſtorm, and retired to Liternum, not 
far from Naples. L. Scipio appeared for him, 
and laid, that he was ſick; an excuſe which 
did 


Aul. Gell. 
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ſays, that 
all agree 
that Scipio 
ſpoke theſe 
words. 
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did not ſatisfy his accuſers : they were going on 


to get him condemned by default, when ſome of 
the Tribunes, at the entreaty of L. Scipio, inter- 


poſed, and obtained to have a new day named 
for the trial. 76, Sempronius Gracchus, one of 
the Tribunes, who had been always an avowed 
enemy of the Scipios, but was a man of great 
probity, would not ſuffer his name to be added 
to thoſe of his collegues in the decree. He de- 
clared, that he not only thought Scipio's excuſe 


| ſufficient, but, if he came to Rome and aſked his 


aſſiſtance, would put an end to the proceſs. He 
added, P. Scipia by his exploits, the honours 


* conferred on him by the Republic, the con- 
< ſent of Gods and men, is raiſed to ſuch a 
height, that to make him ſtand as a crimi- 


nal before the Reſtra, and bear the reproaches 


t and inſults of young men, is a greater diſno—- 
« nour to the Roman people than to Bim. Will 


no merit, no dignities ever procure a ſanctuary 


„ for great men, where their old age, if not re- 


* vered, may at leaſt be inviolate? This un- 


even on the accuſers themſelves; who ſaid they 


expected declaration from an old enemy of the 


Seipios had a great effect on the multitude, and 


would take time to conſider what was fit for 


them to do. The Senate preſently after aſſemb- 


led, and ordered thanks to be returned to Tib. 


Gracebus for having made his private reſentment 


give way to the public good. The proſecution 


was dropt. Africanus, without any deſire of re- 
8 to Rome, ſpent the remainder of his days 


at 
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at Liternum; and there, at his death, he ordered 
his body to be buried *. 

Scipio Afiaticus ſtood his trial, and was con- 
demned, together with one of his Lieutenants 
and his Quæſtor, as gvilty all three of having 
defrauded the treaſury of great ſums of money, 


received by them in Ala for the public account. 


The Lieutenant and the Quæſtor gave ſecu- 
rity to pay what was judged to be due from 
them; Scipio refuſed to give bail, ſtill infiſting, 


that he had accounted for all he had received. 
They were going to lead him to priſon, when 


Tib. Gracchus interpoſed. He ſaid, he would 


not indeed hinder the proper officer from raiſ- 


ing the money out of Scipios effects, but 


would never ſuffer a Roman General to be 
thrown into the ſame prifon in which the Gene- 
rals of the enemy, taken by him in battle, had 


been confined. His effects being ſeized and 
appraiſed, were not found to be of value ſuffi- 


2 It is not certainly known when he died, and Livy, who 


tells the ſtory of the trial more amply than it is related 


above, ſays, that authors ſo differ about the circumſtances 


of the proſecution, that he knows not what to believe. 
In theſs e particulars however moſt of them agree ; That 
Scipio was publicly proſecuted, that he tore his book of 
accounts, that he diſdained to anſwer at his trial, that he 


carried away the people to the capitol, that he was after- 
wards cited again, and that he then retired. | 


It is alſo uncertain which of the brothers was firſt proſe- 


cuted. 


b Livy thinks it amounted to four millions of the ſmaller 
ſeſterces, -which, according to Arbuthnot, make, of our mo- 


| Hey, 32,291 J. 13 5. 44. and ſays, that Val. Antias muſt be 


miſtaken when he wakes it amount to fifty times that ſum. 
cient 
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5 any thing amongſt them which could be deemed 
266 Conſ. to have been brought from Aſia. The friends 
Liv. B. 39. and relations of A/iaticus would, by preſents, have 
OY 8 5 more than made up his loſs, but he refuſed to 
accept of any thing beyond bare neceſſaries. 
In return for the generous part Gracchus had 
acted, the Scipios gave him in marriage Cornelia 

the daughter of Africanus. | 
The Conſulſhip of Sp. Poſt humius Alias und 
Q. Marcius Philippus was chiefly ſpent in ſup- 

. preſſing and puniſhing a monſtrous ſociety of 
debauchees, which had been formed at Rome 
under the name of Bacchanalians. In the end of 

the year Marcius was defeated by the Ligurians 

and loſt four thouſand of his men. 


CM 


The Roman Senate ſend two commiſſions ſucceſſively 

into Macedon to take cognizance of Philip's 
proceedings. The Commiſſioners treat him hardly. 

The Romans exerciſe a tyrannic power in Achaia, 

_ Lycortas, Pretor of the State, remonſtrates 
againſt it in vain; and the Achzans through 
Fear ſubmit. | | 


V. R. 568. N the beginning of the Confulſhip of Appius 
Bef. Chr. 1 Claudius Pulcher and M. Sempronius Tuditanus, 
. three Commiſſioners, the chief of whom was 9, 
2 55 Cæcilius Metellus, were ſent into Greece to termi- 
„% nate certain diſputes of the King of Macedon with 

1 King of Pergamus and ſome ſtates of Greece. 


Phil A © 
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Philip, ſince his peace with Rome, had neglect- 
ed nothing to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt a new 
war, whenever it ſhould be unn He 


had encreaſed his revenues by promoting trade, 
and by the profits of his mines, in which he em- 

ployed a great number of men. To recruit his 
people, exhauſted by the late wars, he not only 


encouraged marriages and the bringing up of 
children, but tranſplanted into Macedon a great 
multitude of Thracians. Theſe being ſtrangers 


to the Romans, and therefore not intimidated by 
them, he ſettled them in ſome towns on the 


ſea coaſt, obliging the former inhabitants to re- 
move into Emathia anciently called Pæonia. Af- 
ter the victory over Antiochus in Greece, the Con- 
ful Acilius had permitted the Macedonian to make 
war upon Amynander and the Atbamanes, and to 
lay ſiege to thoſe towns in Theſſaly and Perrhebis 
which belonged to the Ætolians. Philip eaſily 
expelled Amynander and took ſeveral towns in 
Theſſaly, and Perrbæbia, and among the reſt 
Demetrias. He alſo ſeized upon ſome places in 


Thrace. The Romans, always jealous of his 
power, had conſtantly watched his motions and 
had given him ſeveral mortifications. By the 


treaty of peace concluded between him and T. 
Flamininus, it had been referred to the deter- 


mination of the Senate, whether certain towns 
of Macedon which had revolted from the King, 


during the time of a truce with the Romans, 


ſhould be reſtored to him; and the Fathers had 
given ſentence againſt him. They had alſo con- 


firmed nne. in the poſſeſſion of great part 


of 
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by a ſhort decree, That Philip ſhould withdraw 
his garriſons from all the places in queſtion, and 
confine himſelf, on that fide, within the ancient 


of his dominions which the toliaus had re- 
covered from the Macedonian. And now Amy- 
nantler claimed the reſt of his towns. The T heſ- 


 ſaltans and Perrbæbians likewiſe demanded back 


theirs ; alledging, that though Philip had taken 
them from the AÆAtolians, yet theſe had only 
uſurped them. Some of the complainants broke 
out into harſh invectives againſt the King; which 
he anſwered with heat and haughtineſs. The 
Roman Commiſſioners finiſhed the. whole affair 


bounds of the kingdom of Macedon. - 


Then they removed to Theſalonica, to hear the 


complaints of the embaſſadors from Eumenes King 
of Pergamus, who pretended that the cities of 
Maronæa and Anus, now poſſeſſed by Philip, of 
right belonged to their maſter ; becauſe by their 
nearneſs they ſeemed appendages of Cherſoneſus 


and Lyſmachia, which he had received, by grant, 


from the Senate of Rome. The Maronites alſo 
complained, that their town had been ſeized by 
the Macedonian, and that his ſoldiers tyrannized 
in the place. Philip anſwered in a manner that 


was not expected. It is not with the Maronites 
and Eumenes only that I have a controverſy, 


* but with you alſo, Romans, from whom I have 


<< long obſerved thar J can obtain no juftice. 
Some cities of Macedon had revolted from me 


=_ during a truce ; I thought it but juſt that 


* theſe ſhould be reſtored to me; not that they 
* would have made any great addition to my 
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5 « kingdom (for they are but ſmall towns, and 1 R. 22 
5 « ſituated on the extremities of it) but ſuch an wh 
example might have had very ill confequences 257 dan. 
« with regard to my other ſubjects. Yet this 
« you denied me. In the Ætolian war I was de- 
« fired by the Conſul Acilius to beſiege Lamia. 
After many fatigues and encounters, when 1 
« was upon the point of fcaling the walls, and 
ee taking the town, Acilius forced me to with- 
draw my troops. As fome compenſation for 
« this injury, I was permitted to recover a few 
&« caſtles (as they ſhould be called, rather than 
* towns) of Theſſaly, Perrbæbia, and Athamania. 
« Theſe you took from me a few days ago. 
« Eumene“s embaſſadors juſt now mentioned 
« jt as a truth beyond all diſpute, that it is more 
equitable to give what Antiochus formerly held, 
to their maſter, than to me. I am quite of 
another opinion. Eumenes could not have held 
his kingdom, not only if you had not been 
* victorious, bur if you had not made war upon 
“ Antiochus. Eumenes therefore is obliged to you, 
not you to him. But ſo little was any part of 
my kingdom in danger from the Syrian, that 
he voluntarily offerec! me, as the price of an 
« alliance, three thouſand ralents, fifty fhips of 
« war, and all the Greek cities which T had for- 
% merly held. Theſe offers I rejected; nor did 


e. l difiemble my being an enemy to him, even 
* « before Acilius led your army into Greece. Af- 

at ter the Conſul's arrival, I conducted whatever 
y part of the war he committed to me; and 

7 * when Scipio marched his forces by land to the 
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< Helleſpont, I not only gave him a ſafe paſſage 


through my dominions, but made good roads 
cc 


for him, built bridges, and ſupplied him with 


« proviſions. Not contented with this, I took 
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the ſame care of his paſſage through Thrace, 
where, beſides other things, I had to guard 
againſt his being attacked by the Barbarians. 
For this my zeal, not to call it merit, ought 

you not rather to have added ſomething 7% 
my kingdom, and amplified it by your muni- 


ficence, than (as you now do) to take from 


me what I already poſſeſs, either in my own 
right, or by your favour ? The cities of Mace- 
don, which you own to have been juſtly mine, 
are not reſtored, Eumenes comes to ſpoil me, 
as he did Antiochus; and to cover a moſt im- 


pudent falſhood, cites the decree of the ten 
' Commiſſioners, than which decree nothing can 


be a clearer confutation of his pretenſions. It 
is there indeed plainly and expreſly ſaid, that 
the Cher ſoneſus and LV. macbia are given to Eu- 


menes. But where is there any mention made 


of Ainos, Maronea and the cities of Thrace ? 


What he did not dare ſo much as to aſk 
of the Commiſſioners, ſhall he obtain from 


you, as in conſequence of a grant from them? 
Upon what footing am I to be for the future ? 


If you propoſe to purſue me as an enemy, go 
on, as you have begun; but if you have any 


regard for me as a King in friendſhip and al- 
Hance with you, I beg you would not offer me 


The 
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The embaſſadors are ſaid to have been mov- — — > wy 
Is 


ed with the King's diſcourſe; to which they made 184. 


this perplexed. anſwer. If the cities in a. oo 


tion have been given to Eumenes by the de- 


<« cree of the ten Commiſſioners, we will change 
nothing in that diſpoſition. If Philip has 


taken them in war, he ſhall hold them as the 


reward of victory. If neither of theſe be 
« true, the cognizance of the affair ſhall be re- 
« ferred to the Senate of Rome; and in the mean 
time Philip ſhall withdraw han garriſons, that 
things may be upon an equal footing between 
* the two parties.“ 

To this harſh treatment of Pbilip by the Ro- 
mans, Livy imputes that war, which his ſon Per- 
ſes afterwards made againſt them, and which he 
received as it were by legacy from his father. 

The Roman Commiſſioners from Macedon went 
into Acbaia, from whence, much diſſatisfied 
with the Abeans, they returned to Rome 
(where P. Claudius Pulcher and L. Porcius Lici- V. R. 569. 
nus had been choſen Conſuls for the new year.) _— ; 
They gave an account of their negotiation to the 268 Cons. 
Senate, and at the ſame time introduced the 
embaſſadors of Philip and Eumenes, and alſo thoſe. 
from the Theſſalians, Lacedemonians and Ache- 


ans. It was nothing but a repetition of the ſame + 


complaints and ſame anſwers that had been made 
in Greece. The Senate appointed a new commiſ- Lis. B. 39. 
ſion, at the head of which was Appius Claudius, TT 
to go into Macedon and Greece, and examine 
whether the Theſſalians and Perrhebians were put 
into poſſeſſion of thoſe towns which Philip had 

Vol. * — X promiſed 
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promiſed to deliver up to them; and to order 


him to evacuate AMnes, Maronea, and all the 


Places he held on the ſea coaſt of Thrace. They 
were alſo directed to go into Peloponneſus, where 


the former Cbminfindners had not done any 


thing, becauſe it had been refuſed to convene a 
:eufien to give them audience. Of this refuſal 
2. Cecilius, the head of that commiſſion, com- 
plained heavily. The embaſſadors from Lace- 


demon alſo made complaints of the Acbæans; 


of which more hereafter. As to Cæcilius's charge, 
the Achean minifters excuſed themſelves by cit- 
ing a law which forbad ſummoning a Diet, un- 
leſs on occaſion of peace or war, or when em- 
baſſadors came from the Senate with letters or 


* written orders. That they might never more 


make this excuſe, the Senate gave them to un- 
derſtand, that as they, whenever they would, 


might have an audience of the Fathers at Rene, 


it was fitting that Roman embaſſadors ſhould meet 


with the like reſpect i in Acbaia. 
When Philip, on the return of his embaſſa- 


dors, had learnt from them, that he muſt ab- 


ſolutely evacuate uss and Maronta, he took 
council of his paſſions, and remembring, that 
the Maronites had behaved themſelves © BY 


ly, when they pleaded againſt him for their 


liberty, he gave orders to Onomaſtus, his Lieu- 


tenant for the guard of the ſea eoaſt, to take 


ſuch meaſures as might make them repent of 


their defire of freedom. Onomaſtus employed 


Caſſander, one of the King's officers, who had 


long dwelt. at — Marenta, to let in a body of 
hs ——_ Thracans 


2 
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T bracians by night, that they might ſack the town Y. U 
and exerciſe in it all cruelties of war. This was 183. 


KY done, but fo reſented by the Roman embaſſadors, —— | 
+l who had better intelligence of theſe proceedings 
nf than could have been imagined, that they di- 


rectly charged the King wih the crime; which, 
they ſaid, was no leſs an inſult on the Roman 
people, who had undertaken the protection of 
the Maronites, than a cruelty to the innocent 
ſufferers. Philip denied his having had any ſhare 
in the bloody act, and laid it upon the Maronites 
themſelves; affirming that they in the heat of 
their factions and quarrels (ſome being inclinable 
to him, others to Eumenes,) had cut one another's 
' throats. Nay he made no ſcruple to propoſe to 
the embaſſadors to examine the Maronites them- 
ſelves z as well knowing, that they, terrified by 
the late execution of his vengeance, durſt not 
accuſe him; becauſe he would ſtill be in their 
neighbourhood, and the Romans not near enough 
to protect them. Appius Claudius anſwered, that 
it was needleſs to make enquiries about a thing 
already known; that he was well informed of 
what had been e and by whom; and if the 
King would clear himſelf, he muſt ſend Onama- 
flus and Caſſander to Rome, there to be examined 
by the Senate. Philip at this changed colour, 
and was confounded; yet recovering himſelf, 
he ſaid, that Caſſander ſhould be at their diſ. 
poſition: but as to Onomeſtus, who had not been 
at Maronea, nor near it at the time of the ſlaugh- 
ter, he refuſed to give him up. His true reaſon 
was, chat he feared leſt a man, who had been 


„ much 
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5 8 Ge. much in bs confidence, and whom he had em- 
183. Ployed in many ſuch execrable commiſſions, 
omg might reveal other ſecrets to the, Senate beſides 
h what regarded the Maronites : And that Caſſan- 
der might tell no tales, he took care to have 
him poiſoned in his way to Tah. The Roman 
embaſſadors at their departure let the King 
plainly fee that they were diſſatisfied. with his 
conduct: He began to fear that he ſhould have 
a war to ſuſtain before he was ſufficiently pre- 
pared for it. To gain time, he reſolved to em- 
ploy his younger ſon Demetrius as his embaſſa- 
dior to the Senate; with whom the young Prince 
had acquired much fayour when he was a hol- 
tage in Rome. 
I. B. 35. The fame embaffadors who * Keen with 
Sa Philip, made their progreſs through the reſt of 
Greece, and took cognizance of the complaints 
of ſome baniſhed Lacedemonians againſt the Ach- 
cans, for having beat down the walls of La- 
cedemon, ſlaughtered many of the citizens, and 
aboliſhed the laws of Lycurgus. To theſe ac- 
cuſations Lycortas (the father of Polybius the hi- 
ſtorian) Prætor of Achaia, anſwered; That the 
complainants were notoricuſſy the very men who 
had committed the murders they complained. 
of: that as to throwing down the walls of 
_  Lacedemen, it was perfectly agreeable to Lycur- 
gus's "inſtitution, who had forbid his citizens all 
kinds of fortification : that the tyrants of Lace- 
demon, who built thoſe walls, had in effect abo- 
liſhed the ordinances of L.ycurgus, governing the 
ey m their own e will; and that the 


Acbæaus, 
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Acbæans, not knowing any better laws than their Y 12 * 4 
= own, had communicated them to the Lacedemo- 183. 
niaus, whom they found in reality without laws — 
or any tolerable polity, and had aſſociated to 
F the other ſtares of Peloponneſus. 
r | He concluded with words to this effect: 
| The Acheans, being friends and faithful allies 
of Rome, think it ſtrange to ſee themſelves 


5 | thus compelled to give an account of their 

= * actions, as vaſſals and ſlaves to the Roman — 

= „people. If the voice of Flamininus's * herald * see p. 

ny % was not an empty ſound, why might not we 793: 

1. <« as well enquire about your proceedings at 
Capua, as you take cognizance of what we 

h % have done at Lacedæmon. You will ſay, per- 

„ e haps, that, by the league between us, we are 

5 « only in appearance free; in reality, ſubject 

* <* to Rome. I am ſenſible of it, Appius; and, if 

* * I muſt not, I will not be angry. But I be- 

S <* ſeech you, whatever diſtance there be between 

Bi the Romans and Acheans, let not us your allies 

. ** be upon the ſame, not to ſay a worſe foot with 

5 * you than enemies; your enemies and ours. 

oY That the Lacedæmonians might be upon an 

2 equality with us, we gave them our own laws, 

5 e and made them a part of the Acbæan body. 

mY * The vanquiſhed, not content with the laws 

all * and privileges which ſatisfy the victors, would 

ce- ( have us violate compacts that have been con- 

J0- e firmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths. No, Ro- 

he * mans, we honour you, and, if you will, we 

-he fear you too; but we reverence more, we . 

15, 1 dread more, the immortal Gods.” Appius had . 


* . 
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little to reply, and was therefore very brief. 
Thinking i it no time for gentle management, he 
only adviſed the Diet, by a ready compliance 


to merit fayour, while they might, and nat 


* to wait till they were compelled to obedi- 


< ence.” The aſſembly heard this imperious lan- 


guage with inward rage; yet, fear prevailing, 
they only defired that the Remans would them- 


ſelves make what change they pleaſed. with re- 
gard to the Lacedemonians, and not force the 
Acheans, by any act of their own, /lacrilegiopſly 
0 Orgs their oaths. | 


S 


Cato cen cler againf tbe inclination o rhe 
. 
His conduct in that Office. 


HERE happened, this year, a remark» 
able ſtruggle, amongſt the great men of 
Rene, far the office of Cenſor. Cato being one of 
the candidates, the nobles, who not only en- 
vied him as a zew wan, but dreaded his ſeve- 
rity, - ſct up againſt him ſeven powerful com- 


petitors. Valerius Flaccus, who had introduced 


him into public life, and had been his col- 


legue in the conſulſhip, was a ninth can- 
didate; and theſe two united their intereſts. 


On this occaſion Cato, far from employing ſoft 
words to the people, or giving hopes of gen- 
tleneſs and complaiſance in the execution of 


the 


my ms wn , ws om LO en GILLIS 


02 ay 
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the office, loudly declared from the roſtra, with 


a threatening look and voice : © That the times 


required firm and vigorous magiſtrates to put 


« a ſtop to that growing luxury which menaced 


*« the Republic with ruin; Centors, who would 


cut up the evil by the roots, and reſtore 
« the rigour of ancient diſcipline.” It is to the 


honour of the people of Rome, that, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe terrible intimations, they prefer- 


red him to all his competitors, who. courted 


them by promiſes of a mild and eaſy admini- 
ſtration: The Comitia alſo appointed his friend 


311 
V. R. 569+. 


Bef. Chr 
183. 
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Valerius to be his collegue, without whom, hge 


had declared, that he could not hope to e 
the reformations he had in view. h 
Cato's merit upon the whole was ſuperior to 
that of any of the great men who ſtood againſt 
him. He was temperate, brave and indefati- 


cable, frugal of the public money, and not to 


be corrupted. There 1s ſcarce any talent requi- 


ſite for public or private life which he had not 
received from nature, or by induſtry acquired. 
He was a great ſoldier, an able ſtateſman, an elo- 


quent orator, a learned hiſtorian, and very know- | 


ing in rural affairs. Yet with all theſe accom- 


pliſhments, he had great faults. His ambition 


being poiſoned with envy, diſturbed both his 
own peace and that of the whole city as long as 


he lived. Though he would not take bribes, 


he was unmerciful and unconſcionable in amaſ- 


| ling wealth, by all ſuch methods as the law did 


not puniſh. It was one of his ſayings, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, that “ the man the moſt to be 
* 4 L aqdmired 


— 
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\ 

„ admired, the moſt glorious, the moſt divine, j 
* was he, at whoſe death it appeared by his ac- | 
* counts, that he had added more to his Patri- 8 
* mony than the whole value of it.” I 
The firſt act of Cato in his new office, was t 
naming his collegue to be Prince of the Senate; Þ 
after which the Cenſors ſtruck out of the liſt of r 
the Senators the names of ſeven perſons ; a- v 
mong whom was Lucius, the brother of T. Fla- e 


mininus. Lucius, when Conſul and commanding 


in Gaul, had with his own hand murdered a 


Boian of diſtinction, a deſerter to the Romans; 
and he had committed this murder purely to 
gratify the curioſity of his parhic, a young Car- 


" thaginian, who, longing to ſee ſomebody die a 
violent death, had reproached the general for 
bringing him away from Rome juſt when there 


was going to be a fight of gladiators. 

Titus Flamininui, full of indignation at the dil. 
honour done to his brother, brought the affair 
before the people; and inſiſted upon Cato's giv- 
ing the reaſon of his proceeding. The Cenſor 
related the ſtory; and, when Lucius denied the 


fact, put him to his oath : The accuſed refuſing. evi 
to fwear, was deemed guilty, and Cato's cen- ſhc 
ſure approved. Fe le greatly hurt his own nu 
character when, at the review of the knights, f 
he took away the horſe of Scipio Afiaticus ; this * 
act being by every body aſcribed to a malicious 1 

L gelire of infulting the memory of Africanus, | frier 
But np part « of the Cenſor's conduct ſeemed ſo perk 
cruel to the nobles and their wives, as the taxes p - 

be laid * Mek! in all it's branches; dreſs, # th 


houſheld 
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houſhold furniture, womens toilets, chariots, . . 
ſlaves and equipage *. The people however in 
general were pleaſed with his regulations, inſo- 
much that they ordered a ſtatue to be 


313 
* . 69. 
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d erected 


to his honour in the temple of Health, with an 


| inſcription that mentioned nothing of his victo- 


ries or triumph, but imported only, that by his 


wiſe ordinances in his cenſorſhip he had reform- 


ed the manners of the republic. 


EH 4 P00 


Complaints brought to Rome from Greece and 


Aſia againſt Philip of Macedon. 


The Senate make a decree in relation to a diſ- 


pute between the Ac hæans and Lacedæmo- 

nians. 
The death of Philopœmen. 
The death of Hannibal. 5 
HEN it was univerſally known that the 
Conſcript Fathers would receive accuſa- 
tions againſt the King of Macedon, from what- 
ever quarter they ſhould come; the city, in a 
ſhort time, ſwarmed with embaſſadors from the 
numerous ſtates of Greece. King Eumenes, who 


* Theſe articles were | all taxed at three per cent. of the 
real value. 


Þ Plutarch relates, that before this, upon ſome of Cats 8 


friends expreſſing to him their ſurpriſe, that while many 
perſons without merit or reputation had ſtatues, he had 
* none; he anſwered, I had much rather it ſhould be 

t aſked, why the people have not ęrected a ſtatue to Cato, 


7 # than why they have.“? 


never 
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never wanted matter of invective againſt Philip, 
ſent miniſters to Rome without delay. And even 
ſome private men went thither with complaints 
of perſonal injuries. After the ſeveral complain. 
ants had delivered themſelves in the Senate, it 
lay upon Demetrius, now embaſſador from his fa- 
ther, to anſwer all. The Senators, conſidering 
his youth, and how unequal he was to the taſk 
of diſputing with ſo many artful wranglers; 
and obſerving alſo how much he was embarraſſ- 


ed (as indeed were they themſelves) by the abun- 


dance and variety of the matters objected, aſked 


him, Whether his father had not furniſhed him 
with ſome notes to help his memory ? and, he 


owning that he had a little book for that purpoſe, 
they deſired him to read aloud what it contained 


in relation to the points in queſtion. The truth 
was, they had no deſire to hear the ſon declaim, 


but to find out with certainty what the father 
thought and intended: And thus much the me- 


morial diſcovered; That the King was exceſſive- 
ty piqued: For up and down in it were ſcattered 
ſuch expreſſions as theſe: Altbough Cæcilius and 


the other embeſſaders did not deal fairly by me in this 


 bufineſs— Although this was unjuſtly given againit 
me 
inſults I bave undeſervedly met with on all hands,— 


Notæerithſtanding the ill treatment and the 


Demetrius excuſed, as well as ke could, what- 


ever facts had given offence, and were not to be 


denied; promiſing an exact conformity for the 
furure, to the good pleaſure of the Senate. The 


fathers anſwered { © That Philip could not have 


2 dore any thing more prudent, or more agree- 
56 +0 | 
able 
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<« able to them, than ſending his ſon Demetrius 
„ to make his apology : That they could over- 
“look, forget, bear with many paſt provoca- 
tions; and believed they might confide in De- 
« metrius's promiſes : That though he was re- 
* turning into Macedon, his heart, they knew, 
* would remain with them as a hoſtage; and 
that, as far as was conſiſtent with filial piety, 
** he would always be a friend to the Roman 


% people: That out of regard to him they 
* would ſend embaſſadors into Macedon to ſet 
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I 


* to rights, in an eaſy and amicable manner, 


« whatever had been done amiſs; and for their 


* 


© he was indebted to his ſon: Demetrius.“ 


The diſpute between the Lacedemonians and 


* fo doing, they would have Philip ſenſible, that 


| tha Acbæaus was the next affair that came under 


the deliberation of the Senate; and they pro- 
nounced a decree to the following effect: That 
thoſe of the Lacedemonians, who Sil been ſen- 
tenced to death by the Acbhæans, had been un- 
juſtly condemned ; and that the baniſhed ſhould 


be reſtored; but that Lacedæmon ſhould remain a a 


member of the Acbæan body. 


9. Marcius, appointed embaſſador to the court 
of Macedon, had orders to go alſo into Pelopon- 


neſas, not only to put in execution what was now 
decreed, but to take cognizance of ſome new 


commotions there, occaſioned by the Meſſenians 
breaking off from the Acbæan aſſociation, and 


ſetting ap for an independent ſtate. One Di- 
nacrates was come to Rome to ſollicit their cauſe. 
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This man having learnt that 7. Flamininus, 


named embaſſador to Biihynia, would in his way 


thither paſs through Greece, applied himſelf to 


him; who being an inveterate enemy of Pbi- 
lopemen, was eaſily engaged in the intereſt of 
the Meſſenians, Dinecrates imagined he had now 


gained his point, and he accompanied the Ro- 


man to Naupatius : whence as ſoon as they land- 


Liv. B. 39. 
Fe 49. 


ed, Flamininus wrote to the Prætor Pbilopæmen 
and other principal magiſtrates of Acbaia, to 


convoke a Diet. The magiſtrates, knowing that 
Flamininus had no commiſſion from the Senate in 


relation to the affairs of Greece, returned anſwer, 
„ That they would do as he deſired, if by 
e letter, he would ſignify what the buſineſs was 
„ which he had to lay before the afſembly ; an 
« intimation of it to the people, previous to 
<« their meeting, being by the laws abſolutely 


<« neceſfary.” The Roman not thinking it ad- 


viſable to put his buſineſs in writing, all the 


high expectations of Pinocrates and the Me ee 
fell to the ground. 


Soon after, Philapamen, 1 levied ſuch 


forces as in haſte he could, marched againſt the 


Mſſeni ans, who, under the conduct of Dino- 
crates, had begun hoſtilities. In a ſkirmiſh 


which enſued, and while the Acbæan General 


| prone, and Dy 4 oe wow enemy car- 
| | | ried 


gallantly expoſed. his perſon, to ſecure the re- 
treat of his men, qverpowered by numbers, he 
was, by the falling of his horſe, thrown to the 


| Cl XI. 
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ried him bound to Me ens", £ and there mon 
after put him to death. 


This year is ſaid By Gate ally 'to 8 


been remarkable for the death of three moſt 


illuſtrious Generals, Scipio, Philopamen and Han- 
nibal. our: my contends, That Scipio muſt have 
. e been 
Wen ee was > hw 1 to Me ene, the 
multitude, pitying the misfortune of ſo great a man, and 
remembring with gratitude ſome good offices he had for- 
merly done their city, and alſo thinking that by his means 
an end might be put to the preſent war, univerſally in- 
clined to ſpare him. But Dinocrates and his party, the 
authors of the revolt, and who had the government in their 
hands, hurried him out of ſight of the people, under pre- 
tence of aſking him ſome queſtions relating to the preſent 
ſtate of things. And not daring to truſt him in the cuſtody 
of any one man, eyen for a night, they put him down, faſt 
bound, into a kind of vault or cavern, where they uſed to 
keep their treaſure in time of war, and the mouth of which 
they covered with a great ſtone moved by an engine. Phi- 
lhypamen, now 70 years of age, juſt recovered from a long ill- 
neſs, and grievouſſy wounded in the head by his fall when 


taken priſoner, lay in this place, without light and with- 


out air, while his enemies were debating what to do with 
him. The fear they had of his reſentment, ſhould he be 
fet at liberty, made them determine to put him to death 
without an for which purpoſe they let down the exe- 


cutioner into the vault. Philamen was lying ſtretched 


upon his cloak, when ſeeing a man ſtanding by him with 
2 lamp in one hand, and a cup of poiſon in the other, he 
with difficulty raiſed himſelf, and taking the cup, aſked 


him, Whether he knew any thing of Lycortas and the Mega- 
lopolitan horſemen. The executioner anſwering, that they 


had almoſt all eſcaped ; It is avell, replied Philopaemen, We 
are not every way unfortunate ; then without the leaſt mark of 


diſcompoſure, he. drank off the poiſon, and laying himſelf 
down upon his cloak, ſoon after expired. 
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would not have been deprived during his life, 


author. 
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been dead at the * time when Cato entered on 


his cenſorſhip becauſe this Cenſor named his 
collegue Valerius to be Preſident of the Senate, 


a dignity which Scipio Africanus had held for 


the three preceding luſtra, and of which he 


without being expelled the Senate; and of ſuch 
expulſion there is not the leaſt hint in * 


4 


As to Hantibdl, it has been belore . 
that Anticchus. covenanted with the Romans to 


deliver him up, but was prevented by his 


Juſtin. B. 
32. Co 4. 


flight into Crete; whence he afterwards went 
into Bithynia, to King  Prifias, and did him 
eminent ſervice in his wars. It has been alſo 
mentioned, that the Senate employed Flami- 
ninus on an embaſſy to Pruſias. The pretence 
for it was, to make him deſiſt from hoſtihries 


againſt the King of Pergamus; but it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the chief buſineſs of Flamininus was 


to terrify the Bitlynian into a baſe betraying of 


Plut. life of 


Flamin. 


his Cartbaginian guelt '*, Pruſias, if we may 


believe Plutarch, emen entreated the Roman 


embaſſador not to preſs him to ſo diſhonour- 
able an action: But Livy tells us, that the coward- 


ly King complied a the firſt open Han. 


Divine honours were 1 ook to: him 1 his 
countrymen; and he was aalen as ne . us, The laſt 
of the Greeks. 

b Cicero [de 3 3 Cate ſay the * thing. 

c Valerius Antias (ap. Liv. B. 39. c. 56.) ſays expreſly, 
that Flaminiuus, L. Scipio Afraticus, and P. Scipio Nafica, were 


ſent embaſſadors to Prufias to | rn the death of Hamni- 


bal. 3 * Ti | | . 7 I 6 
| e 
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nibal, well acquainted with Prafias's\ character, 


had in the - caſtle of Lilyſſa, where he reſided, Part ne 
209 Oni. 


formed certain ſubterraneous paſſages, whereby 


to make his eſcape in caſe of danger. Word 
being brought him, that the caſtle was ſurround- 


ed by ſoldiers, he had recourſe to his paſſages. 
When he found that the iſſues of theſe were 


alſo beſet, he did not heſitate a moment in 


prefezring death to captivity. Taking into his 
hand a * poiſon which he had long kept ready 


_ againſt ſuch an exigence, he ſaid : Let us deliver 


Rome from her perpetual fears and diſquiet, fince 
he bas not patience to wait for the death of an old 

* man. Flamininus's vifory over an enemy un- 
armed and betrayed will not do him much honour 


dil h poſterity. Then having invoked the Gods 
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V. R. 570. 
Bef. Chr. 


182. 


Liv. B. Tg. 
Co 51. 


to take vengeance upon Pryfias for his violation 


of . he ſwallowed the poiſon and died. 


According to Juvenal, Hainibal  kepe 88 poiſon in 
a ring. Juen. Sat. 10. 

* He was about 65. 

A late pious and learned Ae of a "Ri Hiſtory, 
after relating the death of Hannibal and Scipio, draws the 


characters of thoſe two celebrated Captains; compares 


them; and then leaves it to his reader to give the preference 
as he ſhall ſee cauſe. He enumerates the talents and 


5 qualities that make a complete General. 1. Extenſive * 


nius to form and execute great deſigns. 2. Profound 


ſecrecy. 3. A thorough acquaintance with the characters 
of the Generals with whom he is to fight. 4. Attention 


to keep his troops under ſtrict diſcipline. 5. A plain, ſober, 
frugal, laborious manner of living. 6. Skill in an equal 


degree to employ force and ſtratagem. 7. Prudence to avoid 


hazarding his perſon without neceſſity. 8. Art and ability 
for conducting a battle. 9. The talents of ſpeaking well, 
and dexterouſly managing the * of men. 
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be Roman Hifloryg, Book V. 
Our author gives a ſummary of what the Hiſtorians have 


ſaid to the praiſe of both Commanders, in theſe reſpects; 
and, from the whole is inclined to think that Hannibal has 
the advantage. « There are however two difficulties 


e which hinder him from deciding : one drawn from the 
«© characters of the Generals whom Hannibal vanquiſhed ; 

« the other, from the errors he committed. May it not 
« be ſaid, (continues our author) that thoſe victories which 
«. have made Hannibal ſo famous, were as much owing 


* to the imprudence and temerity of the Roman Generals, 


„as to his bravery and ſkill ? When a Fabius and after- 


| de wards a Scipio was ſent againſt him, the firſt ſtopt his 


«« progreſs at once, the other conquered him.“ 
J do not ſee why theſe difficulties ſhould check our au- 
thor's inclination to declare in favour of the Cartbaginian. 


That Fabius was not beaten by Hannibal, we cannot 
much wonder, when we remember how ſteadily the old 
man kept his reſolution never to fight with him. But from 


Fabius taking this method to put a ſtop to the victories of 
the enemy, may we not conclude. that he knew. no other, 


and thought Hannibal an over-match for him? And why 


does our author forget Publius Scipio, (Africanus s father) a 


prudent and able General, whom Hannibal vanquiſhed at 


the Ticin. Livy relates ſome victories of Hannibal over the 
celebrated Marcellus; but neither Marcellus, nor any other 


General, ever vanqui iſhed Hannibal before the battle of Zama, 


if we may believe Polybius, (B. 15. c 16.) Terentius Varro 


_ indeed is repreſented as a headſtrong raſh. man; but the 


battle of Cannæ was not loſt by his imprudence. The 
order in which he drew up his army is no where con- 


demned ; and Chevalier Folard thinks it excellent. And 
as to the conduct of the battle, Anilius Paullus, a re- 


nowned Captain, a diſciple of Fabius, had a greater 


ſhare in it than his collegue. The imprudence with which 


Varro is taxed, was his venturing, againſt his Collegue's 
advice, with above go,coo men, to encounter, in a plain 


field, an enemy who had only 50, ooo, but was ſuperior in 


horſe. And does not the very advice of Æmiliu, and the 


charge of temerity on Varro for not following it, imply a 


2 of 1 ſuperiority, | in military ſkill, over 
Anilius, 


i Ch. XI. 
Amilius, as well as Varro ? It ought likewiſe to be obſerv- 
ed, that Hannibal's infantry had gained the victory over 
the Roman infantry, before this latter ſuffered any thing 
from the Carthaginian cavalry. It was otherwiſe when Scipio 


The Roman Hiſtory: 


gained the victory at Zama. His infantry would proba- 


| bly have been vanquiſhed but for his cavalry. Hannibal 
with only his third line of foot (his Italian army) main- 
tained a long fight againſt Scipio's three lines of foot, 


and ſeems to have had the advantage over them, when 
Maſiniſſa and Lælius, with the horſe, came to their 
aſſiſtance. Polybins indeed ſays, that Hannibals Ttaliat 
forces were equal in number to all Scipio's infantry, but this 
is contradicted by Livy, and is not very credible; The au- 


thority - of Polybius, who was an intimate friend of Scipi 


Emilianus, is, I imagine, of but little weight, in matters 
where the glory of the Scipios is particularly concerned. 
His partiality and flattery to them are in many inſtances but᷑ 
too viſible. 

The errors of which Hannibal is accuſed are, his not 
marching to Rome immediately after his victory at Cannæ, and 


bis ſuffering his troops to ruin themſelves by debauchery at 


Capua. 


Our author himſelf ſeems to believe, * the firſt was 


not really an error. [See what has been {aid upon this head, 


vol. iv. p. 341+ n. g. ] 


As to the ſecond charge, it is a manifeſt ſlander. The 
behaviour of Hannibal and of his troops, after they came 


out of their winter quarters at Capua, is a ſufficient proof 


that they had loſt nothing of their martial ſpirit 2. If 
Hannibal's ſoldiers were ſo unmanned as Livy would 
have us believe, why did not the Romans drive them out 
of Hay? How came the Carthaginian to be conqueror 
in every action, great and ſmall, as, Polybius ſays, he was Þ ? 


After ſpeaking of the errors imputed to the Carthaginian, 


our author adds, As for Scipio, I do not know that any 
thing like theſe was ever objected to him.” He for- 
gets that neglect of diſcipline was frequently objected to- 
Scipio by Fabius and Cato; unjuſtly perhaps, but not more 
unjuſtly than it is objected to Hannibal by Livy. | 


2 See vol. iv. P · 3604 and 3746 1 n. 7» d B. 15. 0 11. and 16. a 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book V. 


Our author having conſidered both Generals with re- 


ſpect to their military qualities, adds to his diſcourſe a a 


ſection with the title of Moxar AN D civil Virtues. 
And, Here it is (ſays he) that Scipio triumphs. 
« reader will not be much at a loſs in whoſe favour to de- 
% clare; eſpecially if he looks upon the ſhocking portrait 
« which Livy has left us of Hannibal.” But our author 
himſelf, after looking upon this portrait, judges that it 


does not reſemble the original; there being no mention, 


in Polybius or Plutarch, of that cruelty, perfidiouſneſs, and 
irreligion, with which Livy charges the Carthaginian. The 
reader may therefore be at a loſs in whoſe favour to de- 


_ cide, notwithſtanding any thing that Livy has ſaid, or any 


thing that our author has ſaid, or is going to ſay ; for 
he declines making a parallel of theſe two Generals with 
regard to moral and civil virtues [the virtues of a geod 
citizen. ] « He will content himſelf, (he ſays) with men- 
« tioning ſome of thoſe which in Scipio ſhined the molt.” 
Whether theſe brightneſſes are ſuch as give our author cauſe 
to ſay, 9 ici le triomphe de Scifion, we ſhall preſently 


ſee. 


He ranges the virtues in the Wine lng order. 
I. Generoſity, Liberality. 
lle tells us, that Scipio freely parted <vith Lis money, and 
menticns his wonderful generoſity in relloring the Spaniſh 
hoſtages without ranſom. | | 
Now we find that Hannibal had the very 5 virtues, or 
to ſpeak more properly, made uſe of the ſame policy. 
He parted with his money to purchaſe the friendſhip of the 
Gault; and when, by his victories in Daly, he had taken 
great numbers of Iralians priſoners; he ſet free, without 
ranſom, all that were not Remans. | 
II. Gentlene/s, Benignity. i 
We are told that Scipio treated his officers politely, that 
he praiſed and rewarded thoſe who had performed well. 
From the words which Livy puts into © Hannibal's mouth, 
_ juſt before the battle of the Ticin, there is reaſon to con- 
clude that he acted in the like manner. Whether Hannibal 
would have been ſo gentle to mutineers, as Scipio was at the 


c Sec vol. iv. p. 268. ; 
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Fucro (and for which our author extols him) it is not caly 
to ſay: his temper having never been tried by a mutiny 


among his ſoldiers. Nor do I well conceive how Scipio, 
conſiſtently with common prudence, could, in his ſituation, 


have been more ſevere, He put to death all the ringleaders 


of the ſedition, thirty five in number. 

But certainly our author is very unlucky in the inſtance 
he chuſes to give of Sripio's gentleneſs in reproof. His 
„ reprehenſions were ſoftened by ſuch an air of affec- 
1 tionate kindneſs as made them amiable. 


e paſſion, had married Sephoni/ba, a declared enemy of the 
* Roman pcople, is a perfect pattern fot imitation in the 
like delicate circumſtances.” Now the reader may re- 
„ member, that this gentle amiable reproof, was accom- 
„ panied with a broad hint, that Maſiniſũ muſt give up 
% the woman he had married, and was paſſionately in love 
„% with, to be a ſlave to the Romans, and led in triumph 


III. Juſtire. 
« Tt was by this virtue (ſays our author) that Feipio ren- 
© dered the Roman domination ſo gentle and agreeable to 


„ fo tenderly beloved by them, that they conſidered him 
as their protector and father.” 


One would think that a writer ſb well acquainted with 


| the hiſtcry of thoſe times, meant this rematk as raillery in- 
Read of panegyric. 


For could he feally believe that either 
the Haniardi or the Africans found any pleaſure in wearing 
the Romun yoke? Or that the Spaniards had a high opi- 
nion of the juſtice of Scipio, who came among them under 
fretence of delivering them from ſubjection to Carthage; 


and then reduced- "Hs under the domination of Rome? The 


truth is, notwithſtanding all that is ſaid by the Hiſtorians 
of his juſtice, clemency, and benignity, he carried on the 


war in Spain not 'only with great injuſtice, but with great 


cruelty. The facts contradict the panegyrick e. 


As to Secipio's ſhining juſtice in not violating the Car- 
thaginian embaſſadors, who in their return to Name acci- 


e See p- 69, 70. 


d Be p. 124. 3 
| 1 „ dentally 


The reproof he 
5 obliged to give Mafſiniſſa, who, blinded by his 


« the allies and the eonquered nations, and made himſelf | 
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dentally fell into his hands, it is not worth taking notice 
of. But (not to mention the affair of Pleminius) there is 
a glaring inſtance of his injuſtice recorded by Livy, (B. 44. 
c. 62.) and which the reader may find in p. 238 of this 


volume. 
W. Greatneſs of Soul. 


In what did Sci#io diſplay this virtue? Why truly in 


refuſing the title of King, which the Spaniards offered 


him; a refuſal which made them wonder. But the Sa- 


niards did not know that every ſenator of Rome thought 


| himſelf much above any of the petty Kings in Spain. Be- 
ſides, can it be reckoned a proof of ſingular magnanimi- 
ty, that a man honoured in an extraordinary manner by his 


country, ſhould not, for any temptation, turn a rebel to it? 
The other inſtance of Scipio's greatneſs of foul, many will 


perhaps think to be the greateſt blemiſh in his character; 
bis diſdaining io give an account of his 5 when legalh — 


moned to do it. 
I cannot but think, that Hannibal, when he freed Car- 
thage from the tyranny of the perpetual judges ; and when, 


by obliging the nobles to account for the public money 
they had embezzled, he prevented an unneceſſary and op- 
preſſive tax from being impoſed on the people, made a 


better figure as a citizen and a commonwealths-man than 


| Scipio, when he tore his book of accounts; or when he 


triumphed over the Tribune Newizs, by. carrying away 
the multitude to the capitol, that they might beg of 


| Jupiter (as Livy ſays) to grant them always leaders like 


Scipio. And when Hannibal goes into baniſhment f, la- 


 menting the misfortunes of. his country more than his own; 


he certainly ſhews greater magnanimity than the Reman, 
when flying from Rome to avoid a trial; or when order- 
ing, at his death, that his body ſhould not be buried in his 
ungrateful country s: [ſo ungrateful as to aſk him what 
he had done with the public money. ] | : 
. Chaſtity. * | 

In proof of Scipio's excelling in this virtue, we ; have 


the b ſermon he preached to Mafiriga, and the ſtory of 


t Liv. B. 33. c. 48. s Liv. B. 38. c. 53. 5 See p. 123, 124. 
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che Celtiberian beauty I. As to the latter, I would not 


with the reader to believe Valerius Antias *, who reports that 
Scipio ated a quite contrary part to what is given him by 
Livy and Polybius. But if Scipio was chaſte, this gives him 
no right to triumph over Hannibal; for Tuſtin tells us, 
that the Carthaginian was ſo continent, with regard to wo- 
men, that nobody would have believed him to be an NM 
rican l. 
VI. Religion. 
Our author himſelf has had the charity to take Hanm- 


| bal's part, and to anſwer Liuy's indictment againſt him 


for irreligion. He cites Hannibal's pilgrimage to Gagdes ; 
a viſion which he verily believed came to him from the 


Gods, to foretel to him the ſucceſs df his enterprize; the 


godly expreſſions in the treaty between him and King Philip; 
his not robbing the temple of Juno Lacizia; and laſtly, his 
invoking the Gods at the time of his death, to take ven- 
geance on Pry/ias for his breach of hoſpitality. All theſe 
together ſufficiently prove that Hannibal had religion. 
As for Scipio, our author ſays, he does not know, whe- 
« ther this Reman had read the Cyropeedia, but that it is 
« evident, he imitated Cyrus in every thing, and above 
« all in religious worſhip. From the time that he put 
on the manly gown, that is from the age of ſeventeen, 
© he never began any buſineſs, public or private, till he had 
« firſt been at the capitol! to implore the help of Jupiter. 
„Our author goes on, What the religion was, either 


'« of Cyrus or Scipio, is not here the queſtion, We know 


« very well that their religion, could not but be falſe. 
*« But the example given to all Commanders and all men, 
10 to begin and finiſh all their actions with prayer and ? 
« thankſgiving, is for that reaſon the ſtronger. For what 
« would they not have /aid and done, if they, like us, 
had been illuminated with the light of the true religion, 
* and had been ſo happy as to know the true God?” 
Were I to anſwer this queſtion of our pious and learned 
author, I ſhould ſay that Cyrus, Hannibal, and Scipio, 
had they known the true God and the true religion, would 
probably have /aid and done as the Chriſtian conquerors 


i See p. 48, 49. * Ap. A. Gell, L. 6. c. 8. 1B, 32. c. 4. 
1 ; and 
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and deſtroyers of mankind have ſince ſaid and done. 


They would have uttered ſome prayers from time to time ; 
and on certain occaſions have walked in proceſſions: they 


would have had chaplains, and offices of devotion, and re- 


ligious ceremonies, and faſting days, and thankſgiving days, 
and, with all theſe, would have gone on plundering and 


ſlaughtering the innocent and weak, and gloriouſly laying 


waſte the world. If they had not done theſe mighty miſ- 
chiefs, it is more than e we ſhould have heard little 
of their virtues, 

I FLATTER myſelf that the reader will be greatly 
edified by the zeal expreſſed, in the foregoing obſervations, 


for the ſupport of Hannibal's moral character, But ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, I ſhall ſtill be content, if I may only be 
excuſed for not attempting to draw at large, the characters of 


thoſe ſhining heroes we meet with in the Roman ſtory. The 
truth i is, I am unequal to the taſk of character drawing; and 


were I not, I ſhould ſtill decline it, that I might not be charg- 


ed with the affectation of a new kind of colouring. For 
J cannot, from the actions of the Scipios, Marcellus, Fla- 
miniuus, E = hns Paullus » Mummius Achaicus, and ſuch like 
worthies, form thoſe high ideas of their virtue, which their 
Panegyriſts, both ancient and e would wire, us eu- 
tertain, | 
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. XII. 


J : * * 


The Rom an Senate temporize with Hy 10 the 


Achæans. 


Philip lays a ſcheme to bring the Baſtarnæ into 


Dardania. His cruelty to his ſubjefs. 


T7 be malice of Perſes to bis brother Demetrius, * 


and the conſequences of it. 


MA RCIUS, the Roman i 4 5 
„ had been ſent into Macedon and Greece, 
returned to Rome in the conſulſhip of L. 
AEmilius Paullus and Cn. Bæbius Tamphilus. With 
regard to the Acbæans he reported, that he found 
them bent to keep the direction of affairs wholly 


V. R. 571. 
Bef. Chr. 
181, 
270 Conf. 


Polybius 
Legat. 51. 


in their own hands, and to refer nothing to the 
arbitration of the Senate; but added, that if their 


embaſſadors, then at Rome, met with a cold re- 


ception, and if the leaſt intimation were given 


them, that their proceedings diſpleaſed the Con- 
ſcript Fathers, the Lacedemonians would certain- 


ly follow the example of the Meſſenians; in which 
caſe the Achæans would ſoon grow, ſubmiſſive, | 


and moſt earneſtly implore the protection of 


Rome. When therefore the Acbæan miniſters, 


in virtue of the treaty between Rome and Achaia, 

' demanded . aſſiſtance againſt the Meſſen ans, or, 
« if that could not be granted, that at leaſt the 
ſending arms or proviſions from /taly to the 
enemy might be prohibited,” it was anſwer- 
ed, That ſhould the L acedzmonians, or the Corin- 


17 _ thians, 
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thians, or the Argives disjoin themſelves from the 
Achæan confederacy, the Achæans would have ns 


_ reaſon to wonder if Rome looked upon it as a matter 


that no way concerned ber. But, notwithſtanding 


this declaration, when the Fathers learnt ſoon ; 


after, that Lycortas, the ſucceſſor of Philopemen, 


had revenged his death, and reduced the Meſe- 
_ wians to ſurrender at diſcretion, they graciouſly _ 
aſſured the ſame embaſſadors, that they had 


taken care, no arms nor proviſions ſhould be 


* carried from Nah to Meſſene.” 
This change of language to the Acbæans upon 


the news of the unexpected ſucceſs of their arms, 
was perhaps owing to the near proſpect the Ro- 


mans had of a war with the Macedonian; for 
Marcius reported to the Senate, that, though 
_ Philip had done all they had enjoined him; yet 
it was evident, from his manner of complying, 
that his obedience would laſt no longer than 
neceſſity forced him to it. Nor indeed was the 

embaſſador in this miſtaken : for as Philip could 
not but ſee that the intention of the Romans was 


to poſſeſs themſelves of his kingdom, by means 


ſeemingly conſiſtent with their honour, if they 


could fo contrive it, if not, by any means what- 
ever; he turned all his thoughts to put himſelf 


in a condition to aſſert his independence. A 
- was not eaſy to be effected. In the former war 
he had loſt much both of ſtrength and reputa- | 


tion: His ſubjects could not bear to hear of 
a new war with, Rome: And there was nel- 


ther King nor State in his neighbourhood that 


would venture to «ſpouſe his cauſe againſt the 
| Romans, 
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Romans. He formed a ſcheme therefore to al- Y 


jure the Baſtarne (a robuſt and hardy people 
dwelling beyond the Danube) to leave their coun- 
try and ſettle in Dardania; promiſing them, to- 


gether with great rewards, his aſſiſtance to ex- 


tirpate the natives; who (lying on the borders 
of Maredon) had taken every opportunity to 
give him diſturbance. And he was to pur- 
chafe of ſome Thracian Princes a paſſage through 


their country for theſe Barbarian ſtrangers. It 
is ſaid, that beſides the ſtrengthening of Ma- 
ceden, he had a further view in calling the Baſ- 


tarnæ to his aſſiſtance. He thought they might 


be uſefully employed even to invade Tah, 


marching through 1hricum and the countries up- 


on the Adriatic. Some years paſſed before this 


project took any effect. In the mean time he 
applied himſelf very diligently to train his peo- 


ple to war, exerciſing them in ſome ſmall expedi- 


tions againſt the wild nations on the confines * | 


his dominions. : 


But theſe his counſels and pages were - Polyb. Ex- 


miſerably - diſturbed by the calamities that fell 
upon him, both in his kingdom and in his own 


| houſe. The multitude of people, which he had 
| tranſplanted, much againſt their wills, into Ema- 


thia*,, being extremely diſcontented with the 


change, uttered bitter execrations againſt him: 
And he became the deteſtation of all his ſubjects 


in general, when, the more effectually to ſecure 
himſelf againſt domeſtic; enemies, he barbarouſiy 
cauſed to be maſſacred the children of all thoſe © 


whom he Had at any time tyrannically | put to 


death. 
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—— vengeance of Heaven n on him for theſe 


cruelties. 
It is hard * to ſay what the Romans intended 


by the extraordinary favour they ſhewed to De- 
metrius the King's younger ſon. But certain it 
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death. Pohbius aſcribes what afterwards happen- 
ed to Philip, in his own family, to an eſpecial 


is, that their favour to him, and his mutual re- 


ſpect for them, made the father extremely jea- 


lous of him: A jealouſy that was increaſed by 
the partial regard the people in general had for 


Demetrius, to whom they thought themſelves in- 


debted for the continuanee of the peace with 


Rome, and who, they hoped and believed would, 
by means of the Romans, ſucceed Pbilip in the 
throne; and this their partiality to the younger 


ſon was yet more ſtrongly reſented by the el- 


der * by the een Th e not only con- 
2 = lemi Sendet Ni e Ea ceived Z 


a The = Ba Fa", — — 3 to be, that the 
Conſcript Fathers, well acquainted with Demetrius, and 


knowing kim to be a fool, thought him the fitter to be King 
f a country, which they intended to make their own. For, 
that he was a very weak youth ſeems evident from hence, 
that, while the King, ſuſpecting him of a warmer heart to 
the Romans than to him, put an 111 conſtruction upon many 
of his actions, which perhaps were innocent (and particu- 


larly that affidùnus court he paid to every embaſſador from 
the ſenate) the Prince took no pains to deſtroy this impreſ- 
on in his father's mind; but, on the contrary was always 
admiring and commenting whatever was Roman ; carry- 


ing this folly. ſo far, as to Toſe all patience, if any body 
happened to ſay, that _ p (hs work built N in the 


world) was ill contrived, - 52 


b (Perſes 1 is ſaid by ſome 3 to "have e Philip 8 * 
by. 4 e ; in which reſpect Penntrius had the advan- 


tag? 
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ceived an implacable hatred to his brother; but 


formed a ſteady reſolution to compaſs his de- 
ſtruction. In this view he © accuſed Demetrius of 


an attempt to aſſaſſinate him; and even pretend. 


tage of him, Ms indiſputably jegitimare Bur perhaps 


this is only a Roman tale, 


e The occaſion of it was this. FER f had been, the 


day before, a general muſter and review of the army. It was 
cuſtomary for the troops, after they had been reviewed, to 
divide themſelves into two bodies, and come to a mock 


fight, in which the combatants made uſe of poles, inſtead 


of the uſual weapons. In the laſt fight between the two 


diviſions of the army, each being heated by more than 


ordinary. eagerneſs for victory, as if they had been con- 
tending for the kingdom, ſome hurt was done. Perſess fide 
at length recoiled. This vexed him, but his friends thought 


that à good uſe might be made of it. It might afford 


matter of complaint againſt Demetrius, as if the heat of 
his ambition had carried him beyond the rules of the 


ſport. Each of the brothers was that day to give an en- 


tertainment to his on companions, and each of them had 


ſpies in the other's houſe to obſerve what paſt. One of 
Peres intelligencers behaved himſelf ſo uncautiquſly that he 8 
was difcovered, and well beaten by four of Demetrius's gueſts. 


Demetrius knew nothing of this. When grown warm and 
merry with wine, Why ſhould not wwe go to my brother's, ſaid 
he, and join company with him ? and if he is angry with us 
for qvhat happened to-day, we will put him into good humour 
again, All approved the motion, except the four who 
had ſo roughly treated Per/es's ſpy. Yet Demetrius would 
not ſuffer them to ſtay behind. Theſe, to ſecure them- 
ſelves from being inſulted, carried ſwords hid under their 
clothes: a- precaution, hqwever not ſo ſecretly taken, but 


that Perſes had natice of it; who thereupon cauſed his 


doors to be ſhut ; and, when Demetrius with his drunken 
companions arrived, ſpoke to them, from a window, in re- 


proachful words, accuſing them of nen, intentzank 5 


liv. * 40. c. 6. U 7, or 
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0 
5 =—_ ed to know, that he had undertaken this mur- | . 
1861. der in the confidence that he ſhould be ſupport- { 


_ a70..Conl. ed by the Romans. We are told, there was no 


222 2 ſolid proof of the charge. 'The King, however, | - 
oy having called ſome of his council to be his aſ- 7 
ſeſſors, ſat in judgment to try the cauſe. Lity a 

has given us at large the pleadings of the two 7 
Princes, or rather what they might have ſaid, if 4 

they had poſſeſſed his talents, When Philip had 1 

heard both his ſons, he told them, That he I 

would not judge between them upon an hour's h 
hearing of their altercations, but upon a future 8 


44 obſervation of their life and manners, their 


< words and actions.“ F 
The King naturally inclined to his elder 5 


and was confirmed in that inclination by his ha- 2 
tred to the Romans; yet he had not ſo high an ; 
| opinion of Perſes's veracity, as not to doubt con- th 
cerning what he had alledged againſt his bro- * 
ther. His doubts made him wretched ; and he 
dreaded to have them removed; becauſe he b 
” could reap nothing but ſorrow From A diſcovery 4 
of the truth. Nevertheleſs ſuch diſcovery was 3 
expedient, in order to the regulation of his con- * 
duct in diſpoſing of his kingdom. Full of an- M 
 iety, he [in the Conſulſhip of P. Cornelius Ce- ch 
33 thegus and M. Balius 'Tamphilus] ſent Philecles 1 
and; Apelles to Rome, with the character of em- 15 
baſſadors to the Senate; but "whoſe chief buſi- WM 
_ neſs Was to learn, if poſſible, what had paſt in 14. 
private between Demetrius and any of the great ha 
men there, eſpecially T. Flamininus; who not ** 


long before had, in a letter to the King, com- 
"ys I 2 mended 
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mended his prudence in ſending his younger ſon 


on the late embaſſy to Rome; and had cbun- 


ſelled him to ſend him thither again with a 
greater and more honourable retinue of Mace- 


donian nobles, Theſe two embaſſadors, whom 


Philip thought unbiaſſed to either of the bro- 
thers, but who were indeed wholly devoted to 


Perſes, returned, and brought to the King a let- 
ter, pretended to be written to him by Flamini- Liv. B. 40. 


nus, whoſe ſeal they had counterfeited. In this 
letter, the writer, in behalf of Demetrius, whom 
he owned to be faulty, depricated the King's an- 


ger; and preſſed him to believe, that whatever 


unwarrantable enterpriſes the young Prince, 
through ambition of a throne, might have form- 


ed, yet certainly he had projected nothing a- 


gainſt the life of any one of his own blood. He 
added, that as for himſelf, he was not a man, 
that could be thought the adviſer of : any impi- 
ous undertaking whatſoever. 10 

Philip had me months before diſcovered, 
by means of one Didas, Governor of Pæonia, 
who had worked himſelf into Demetrius's confi- 


dence, that the young Prince intended to eſcape 


to Rome, imagining, he could no where elſe be 
in ſhelter from the ſuſpicions of his father and 
the malice of his brother. The pretended letter 
from Flamininus, added to this diſcovery, deter- 
mined the King to put his ſon to death. Yet leſt 
to do it avowedly and openly ſhould give the a- 


larm to the Romans, and raiſe a ſuſpicion of his 


having hoſtile intentions againſt the Republic, 
he Judged 1 it beſt to have the criminal taken off: 
ag 
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filently, and by fraud. To Didas was commit- 


ted the execution. A cup of poiſon, which he 
inſidiouſſy gave the Prince, in the expectation 


that it would diſpatch him ſpeedily and quiet- 


See p.291. 


ly, not taking the deſired effect, but cauſing in 


him ſuch torment, as revealed the treachery, and 


made him loudly complain both of his father and 


Didas, this traitor ſent into his chamber a couple 


of ruffians, who, by cas, fim, finiſhed 
the 15 0 


— 


C H F. AI 
T7 ranſaflions of the Romans from the Jour: 5 72 
5; * 


ROM the year 564, when the Conſul 
Manlius vanquiſhed and plundered the Ga- 
latians *, to the year 582, in which began the ſe- 
cond Macedonian war, little was performed by 


the Remans in the way of arms, except the con- 


queſt of ria. Indeed the wars againſt the Li- 


_ gurians and Spanizrds continued almoſt without 


—Y. Re fe 


Macrob. 


any interruption; but in theſe there 17 5 
nothing very memorable. 

At bs in the preſent year 572, one Or- 
chius, a Tribune of the people, got a ſump- 


Saturnal. I. Tory! law paſſed, limiting the number of gueſts 


So . 13. : 


b In this year the books which King Mie had ordered 


to be buried with him, and of which mention has been 
made in Vol. I. p. 134. were accidentally found, and ordered 
to be burnt, by the ſenate, as e doctrines per- 
nicious to | 


1 = which 


ed 
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his table. 
The next year, A. pathos e ad C. 
Calpurnius Piſo being Conſuls, was enacted the 


famous Villian law, regulating the ages requiſite 


for bearing the ſeyeral magiſtracies. What theſe 


ages were 1s not agreed among the learned. Yet 
from Cicero (Phil. 5.) it would ſeem that the 
age for Quæſtor was 31, Curule Edile 37. 
Prætor 40, Conſul 43. 


The year following was remarkable for hav- 
ing two brothers at the ſame time in the con- 
ſulſhip, Q: Fulvius Flaccus and L. Manlius Acidinus 


Fulvianus, the latter fo called, becauſe ed 


into the Manlian family. 
A. Manlius Vulſo (who had for his canin M. 


Junius Brutus) led an army into Aria; this con- 
queſt of which country was compleated by the 


Conſul C. Claudius Pulcher, whoſe collegue Tib. 
Sempronius Gracchus ſuppreſſed a rebellion in Sar- 


dima. 


To theſe ſucceeded Cu. Cornelius Scipio Hi 5 
pallus and 9. Peli lius Sparinas. 
While the Senate were in debate 3 


the troops to be raiſed for the ſervice of the year, 


Cornelius, who had been ſuddenly called out of 
the aſſembly by a * viator, returned, after ſome 


time, with a countenance full of trouble and 


conſternation. The Conſcript Fathers ſuſpend- 
ing their deliberations, became all anxiety and 
attention. Cornelius then informed them, That 
<« the liver of an ox (ſix years old) which he had 
* lacrificed was all melted away in the boiler ; 
1 that 
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not believe it; that he cauſed the water to be 
poured out of the pot, and then ſaw the reſt of the 
entrails entire; but, for the liver, it was all va- 
niſhed, no mortal could tell how.“ 

The fathers, terrified hy this prodigy, were 


yet more terrified when the other Conſul let them 
know, that of four oxen which he had ſucceſ- 

ſively ſacrificed to Jupiter, not one had proved 
ſuch as could pleaſe him. Both the Conſuls re- 
ceived ſtrict orders to continue ſacrificing oxen, 


till the omens were good. It is reported (ſays 


Livy) that all the Deities were propitiated ex- 


cept the Goddeſs * Health or Safety ; but that 


Petillius had no luck in ſacrificing to her. What 
followed? Cornelius coming down the hilkof A. 


ba, was ſeized with an apoplectic fit, loſt the uſe 


of ſome of his limbs, and ſoon after died at Cu- 
me, whither he had been conveyed for the be- 


nefit of the waters. Petillius ponducted the war 


in Liguria : The enemy being lodged upon a 


mountain called“ Zetum, the Conſul, in an ha- 


rangue to his foldiers, told them, ſ eo dre 


Letum capturum eſſe, that he ſhould that day take 


Letum (the enemy's poſt;) not attending, ſays 


Livy, to the ambiguity of the words, which alto 
import, that be ſhould that day catch bis death : 


And accordingly he was that day killed in a 
- conflict with the enemy. The Latin hiſtorian 


adds, that upon fo remarkable a fulfilling of the 


melancholy omen, the keeper of the ſacred 


chickens was heard to fay, that ſomething had 
gone — even * chem, at the taking the 


auſpices 
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auſpices before the battle, and that che Conſul 


knew it well enough. 
In the place of Cornelius, C. Valerius e % 
had been choſen, 'Periilius' holding the comitia; 


but the ableſt divines and lawyers were of opi- 
nion, that ſince the ordinary Conſuls of that year 
had both periſhed, one by ſickneſs, 'the other by 


the ſword, the extraordinary, or ſubſtituted Con- 
ſul, could not oy the comitia a for a new w election 
e e cer FRO | 


* 
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ein e tbe death A his father Philip, fc: 
- ceeds bim in the: tbron :. 

He renews the: treaty with Rome, ey endeavours 
t gain the good. will of the Greek: 
en e are N of bis gfowing * 


N 


M. AÆmilius Lepidus, certain embaſſadors, who 
had been ſent by the Conſcript Fathers into 
Macedon ¶ to ſeek a pretence for invading: and 
conquering that country] returned to Nome. 


Their report, which was very ſhort, will be men- 


tioned when the reader has firſt had an account 
of ſome changes in the ſuto boot Macetlon fines] it 


was laſt ſpoken of. 


King Pbilip was dead. He had lived: but 6006 


years, aftor the murder of his ſon Demetrius; and 
had | paſſed-thoſe years in the extremeſt melan- 


ww and wretchedneſs of mind. For Perſes, 
Vor, V. oy 2 having 
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having got rid of his rival brother, paid no 
longer any reſpect to his father, but let himſelf 


be courted and worſhipped by the people, as if 
he were already on the throne. The old King 


was in a manner left deſolate, ſome expecting 


dis death, and ſome ſearce enduring the tediouſ- 


neſs of ſuch expectation. Thus neglected and 


deſerted, bis thoughts ran frequently back to his 


ſon Demetrius; of whom he began now to regret 


the loſs, not without ſome ſuſpicion of foul play 


on the part of Perſes in relation to his brother. 


One man there was of his court, and but one, 
his couſin- german Antigonus (the ſon of his uncle 


Echecrates) that continued faithful to him. An. 


tigonus, by his fidelity to Philip, had drawn upon 


himſelf the hatred of Perſes; and well foreſaw, 


how dangerous that hatred would be to him, if 


ever the Prince ſhould aſeend the throne. He 


no ſooner therefore obſerved the ſoftening of the 
King's mind at the remembrance of Demetrius, 


and how apt he was to the belief, that unfair 


273 ſuſpicion f fraud; and that it was com- 

f monly whiſpered in the palace, that Hr, their 
ſecretary, had counterfeited the hand- vriting and 
the. Jeal, of the Ame, 3 —— 
8 3 N meeting 


practices had been uſed to compais that Prmce's 


deſtruction, hut he applied himſelf diligently to 
för to what people ſaid upon that fubject, and 

| induſtriquſly to bring the matter into diſeourſe, 
_ often joining with thoſe who comnplained of the 


raſhneſs of the King's act. He found that Phi. 


eces and Apelles, the embaſſadors who had brought 
enged letter from Flamininus, lay under 
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„ meeting this A5tb4r, laid hold of him, and brought . B. 578. | 
him into the palace. There leaving him in cufto- . 
* dy with forne officers, he went to the King, and —2 Cont: 
acquainted him, that he had found the man who ꝗ 
S cotild beſt farisfy him whether His fon Demetris 
a dad died yuſtly or by tfeachery. Hebus being | 
examined in Phil's preſence, and threatned 
with tortute, after ſome little heſitation. con- 
feffed the whole matter. Phitocles was inſtantly 
ſeized. Some ſay, that being confronted with 
Hebus he owned the fact; others, that he bore 
the totrure without confeſſing any thing. Apellec, 
then abſent from court upon ſome commiſſion, 
havitis notice of Hebuss being arreſted, made 
his efeape and fled into Jah. As for Perſes, 
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fom Flamimuns to the deſtruction of Demetrius, (a Prince 
ſo much in favour with the ſenate) could hope to find an 
alylum ? Yet though Philip demanded him, the Romans did 
not deliver him up, as appears from Livy, (B. 42. c. 5.) 
who alſo tells us, that Philoclet, by fonte Hiſtorians, is ſaid 
to have denied the crime to the Taft, though confronted - 
wich Xychas, and put to the torture. Why may not the 
letter” in queſtion have been genuine? Livy, who makes it 
4 point to jultify Demetrius, and load Perſes, (doubtleſs - 
becauſe a victim deſtined by the Rimans deſtruction), al- 
lows, not enly that Demetrius was vaia and infolent, oh 
the W:ccount of the extraordinary regard the ſenate expreſſed - 
and ber him, but that ſeveral months before Jpeller and Philocks 
tally brought the letter from aly, he had formed the deſign of 
vichdrawing from his father's obedience, and eſcaping-to 
8 2 2 Cs 
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* he was grown too powerful to be under any ne- 


ceſſity of flying his country; he only took care 
.to keep at a diſtance from his father ; who de- 


ſpairing of ever being able to bring him to cor- 


poral puniſhment, bent his thoughts to hinder 


his ſucceſſion to the throne, and ſecure it to Au. 


 tigonus. And this had he lived 4 little longer 


than he did, he would doubtleſs have effected. 
But in making a progreſs through his kingdom, 
for this very purpoſe, he fell ſick at Ampbipolis 
and died; [year of Rome 574.) His phyſician 
Caligenes concealed his. death till Perſes arrived; 
to whom he had given notice of the King's con- 
dition, upon the firſt indication of the diſtem- 


per's being mortal. Antigonus was not at An- 


pbipolis : He had been ſent, much againſt his 


3 will, as embaſſador from Philip to quicken the 


march of the Baſtarnæ, and was coming with 
Cotto, one of their leaders, to let the King knoy, 
that they had paſſed the Danube and were advanc- 
ing ; a prodigious multitude, with their wives 
and. children. Not far from Ampbipolis he heard 
a rumour FR Philiy 5 _ and was ſoon after 


his friends at Rome. Might not Flamininus, 88 this 
and perhaps ſome other unjuſtifiable practices of Demetrius, 


| which had brought him under his father's diſpleaſure, write 


a letter to the King, to deprecate his anger, and diſſuade 
him from any meaſures too ſevere againſt the Prince: in 


Which deprecation he might hope to ſucceed the more calil), 


by aſſuring Philip, that whatever wicked ſchemes of ambi- 


uon the young man had formed, they could not take place, 
495 fince they would _”— no countenance from Rome 1 
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arreſted and ſlain by the order of Perſes, who 


had taken poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
The more firmly to eſtabliſh himſelf, Perſes 


ſent embaſſadors to-Rome to get his title to the 


crown recognized by the Senate, and to renew 


* 
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the league that had been made between his fa- 


ther and the Republic; both which requeſts he 
obtained. Nor did he neglect any thing which 


he thought might help to conciliate to him the 


good will of the Greeks, and his other neighbours. 
To ingratlate himſelf with his ſubjects, he re- 
called by edicts (publiſhed in the iſland of Delos, 
at Delphi, and in the temple of 1tonia Minerva) 


Polyb. Ex- 
cerp. ex 
Lib. 20. 
ap. Valel. 


all the Macedonians who had fled their country 


for debt, or had been baniſhed thence by the 


judges; promiſing them, not only impunity, but 
reſtitution of their eſtates, with the profits of 
them during their abſence. He remitted alſo 
all debts due to his exchequer, and releaſed all 


perſons that were in cuſtody either for treaſon, 


or the ſuſpicion of it. By ſuch actions of gene- 
roſity and clemency he made the Greeks univer- 
fally conceive. the higheſt hopes of him. Add 
to this, that in his perſon and in all his deport- 
ment there was a royal dignity ; and having care- 
fully ſhunned the vices of incontinence and in- 
temperance, to which: his father had been ad- 
dicted, he had a ſtrength of body, that would 
enable him to ſuſtain the hardſhips of war, as 
well as the fatigues of civil government. Such, 
lays Polybius, was Perſes in the n of his 
1178 . 
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The Baftarys (as mentianed above) were upen 
their march to the cauntry of Dardania, when 
* Philip, who had invited them thither, died. This 


event embarraſſed them: For the Thracians, with 


whom Philip had ſettled the price of their paſſage, 


Row diſputed it. A battle enſued, in which the 
Thracigns had the worſt, Nevertheleſs we find 


that the whole myltitude of the Baſtarnæ, ex- 


Cept 30,000, returned home, becauſe (if we may 
believe Livy and P. Oręſius) it was miraculouſly 


bad weather. The 30,Qco came on and entered 
- Dardania; where we find them three years after. 


For the Dardans then ſent embaſſadors to Rome, 
to aſk help againſt thoſe invaders ; adding, that 
they were yet leſs afraid of the Baſtarnæ than 


of Perſes, who was in league with them. This 


furniſhed the Remans with a pretext to viſit the 
King with embaſſadors. who ſhould pry into his 
| onde and deſigns. 

When theſe — returned, the WY of 


| "I report amounted only to this; that. there 


was war in Dardanie | Perſes, apprehending 


ſome deſign againſt him, had appointed embal, 


ſadors to accompany che Romans in their jour- 


ney home, and to aſſure the Conſcript Fathers, 
that he had not ſent for the Bafarne, and that 


they did not act by hig advicę. The Senate an- 
ſwered, “ That they neither accuſed the King 


+ ngr acquitted him of that fault; that they only | 


admoniſhed kim to be very careful, religiouſly 


e to obſerve the e between The e 
2 he 


4 5 * ppil him,” 
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The following year, when the conſular faſces 


had been transferred to Sp. Peſtbumius Albinus 
and 9. Mucius Scævola, ſome Roman em baſſadors 


under what pretence of buſineſs) reported, at 


their return home, That having gone firſt to 


„ Mafiniſſa, they had received much better ac- 
« counts from him of what had been doing at 
Carthage, than they afterwards got from the 


e Carthaginians themſelves ; that unqueſtionably 


«/ embaſſadors had been there from Perſes, and 


admitted to audience by night in the temple 


of Aſculapius; and that Maſiniſſa affirmed, what 


the Gartbaginians themſelves could not confi- 
« dently deny, that they had ſent embaſſadors. 
e into ; Macedon.” Hereupon the F athers re- 


ſolved, that they too would ſend embaſſadors into 
Macedon; and accordingly Une Were ordered 
thither. 

About this time the Dolepians, ſubjects of 
Perſes, refuſing (for what reaſon is unknown) to 


ſubmit to his authority, and appealing from their 


King to the Romans, he marched with an army, 
and by force ſpeedily reduced them to obedience. 
The Romans (as we ſhall ſee hereafter) would 


needs make this an act of preſumption in the 


King, and reſent it as if he had invaded ſome 
W of their Italian allies. 

Penſes, after this ede made another, 
under the pretence of religion. He croſſed 


mount Oeta, and viſited the temple of Apollo at 


Delphi. His army being with him, the Greeks 
uu at firſt much terrified at his ſudden ap- 
2 4 pearance 
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who had paſſed into Africa (it does not appear Liv. B. 43. 


C. 22. 


* 
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TE 22 pearance among them: but he ſtaid only three 
1-3. days at Delphi, and then, through Phthiotis and 

5 2 Theſſaly, returned into his own country, not hav- 


ing done the leaſt act of hoſtility in any place 


0 through which he had paſſed. With the cities 
| in his way he had amicably treated in perſon; 
. and to thoſe at a diſtance he had ſent embaſſa- 0 
dors or letters, deſiring that the memory of all ai 
miſunderſtandings between his father and them M wu 
might be buried with his father, ſince his own in- al 
clination was to live in amity with all his neigh- tc 
bours, The Romans would have been better G 
pleaſed if the Macedonian had done ſome yiolences tc 
in his progreſs, Nor did they fail, for want of mM 
ſuch cauſe of quarrel, to make it a crime that he be 
had acted the contrary part, and, by a friendly th 
behaviour, courted the good-will of the Greek m 
ſtates. ; : ſh 
The King was more ucially folicirous to re- 67 
: coyer the friendſhip of the Acheaus, which his * 
; father had fo far loſt, that by a ſolemn decree 80 
they had forbid any Macedonian to enter their 6 
territories. Whatever reaſons of policy the Acbæ- by 
ans might have for the continuance of this de- * 


cree during the war of Philip with the Romans, 
it ſeemed jnhuman afterwards, and a nouriſhing 
of deadly hatred, withqut leaving means of re- 
conciliation. It was beſides yery prejudicial to 


them; their ſlaves daily running away, and tak- * 
ing refuge in Macedon, whence they knew they 165 
ſhould not be reclaimed; for though there was 892 
no decree forbidding the Acheans to enter that n 


e, 75 the maſters of the flayes could 760 
| ot WW 


to the Acbæan Diet, made a friendly offer to re- 
ſtore the fugitives; exhorting, at the ſame time, Po 
the magiſtrates to think of ſome effectual means 
to prevent the like eſcape for the future. Xen-' 


which the greater part heard with much pleaſure, 


to all expectation, to recover their ſlaves. But Polyb. Le- 


regard for his country, adviſed the aſſembly to * 


his coming to the throne? He brought the 
have been worſe neighbours to the Greeks than 


of the war? No, If the truth may be ſpoken, 


kt tion againſt the Doloprans, ' And as for that 


Ch. XIV. The Roman Hiſtory. -. 
not poſſibly think it ſafe for them to go thither. Y:F-579% 
Perſes took advantage of this circumſtance: He 172 


apprehended all the run-aways, and, by a letter 278. Conſe | 


archus, the Prætor, read to the Diet this letter; 
and eſpecially thoſe who were going, contrary 


at. 59. & 
Callicrates, a partizan of the Romans, and who, 2 


to raiſe himſelf by their favour, had caſt off all os rg 
be well aware of what they did; affirming, that 
the manifeſt aim of the King s civility was to 
make.them break friendſhip with Rome, a friend- 
ſhip on which their all depended. * For I ſup- 
i poſe, ſaid he, you have no doubt but there 
“ will be a war between the Romans and Perſes. 
% You know that Philip was making prepara- 
tions for a rupture. He ſlew his ſon for no 
other reaſon. but his affection to Rome. And 
“ what was the firſt thing that Perſes did after 


* gBaſtarnæ into Dardania. It is true, they are 
* gone away again. Had they ſtaid, they would 


the Gauls are to the Afaticg. But did their 
departure make Perſes give over all thoughts 


+ # 


+ he has already begun it; witneſs his expedi- 


. * ex: 


- 
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* R. . <. extraordinary journey to Delphi, and his won- 
_ * « derfully kind behaviour to the Theſſakans, 


273 Conſ. 


Liv. B. 41. 


c. 24. 


do know. And this we know: that Per/es 
<<. upon his acceſſion to the throne was acknow- 
+ ledged King by the Romans; that they re- 
„ newed their league with him; and that they 
ce afterwards ſent to him embaſſadors who were 
6 * received. me theſe things ſeem 


„ whom he hates; What do you think of all 


« this? Was it any thing more than an artifice 
<* to. draw men over to his party? Every body 


<« ynderſtands the meaning of his compliment to 


<« us. My advice is, that we let things continue 


<« as they are, till we ſee whether the peace be- 
s qween Rome and Macedon will remain inviolate.“ 
Jo this, Arcbo, the Prætor's brother: Calli- 


&« crates, I ſee, has a mind to make it difficult 


<« for thoſe who diſagree with him in opinion, 


„ to anſwer him. Why elſe does he bring the 


* Romans into the queſtion? I obſerve, that he 
c jg ſurpriſingly well inſtructed in the councils 
of foreign courts. He knows every thing. 
He gives us an account of the moſt. ſecret 
< tranſactions: He even divines what would 
* have happened if Philip had lived: He knows 
how it comes to pals. that Perſes inherits the 
6 kingdom; what the Macedonians are medi- 
e tating; and what the Romans think: And 
upon all this knowledge he forms his opi- 


« nion. But now, as for us, who. neither know 
« why nor how Demetrius died, nor what Philip 
< if he had lived would have done; we ought, 
< I think, to govern. ourſelves. only by what we 


be + tokens 


Ch. XIV. The Roman F/tory. = | 
_ *.tokeng of peace, and not of war: nor do I B. N 
„ ſee how the Romans can be offended, if, as 
"= « we followed their ſteps in making war, we 2 
« follow them likewiſe in making peace. Why 


, the Acheans alone are to carry on an inexpiable 4 
wp „ war againſt the Macedonians, I do not com- 
2M _ prehend. Our neighbours are in commerce 
* « with Perſes; and nothing more is propoſed 
„ for the Acheans : No league, no alliance, no- 
1. : “thing but ſuch a correſpondence as common 
lt * humanity requires; nothing therefore that can 


Juſtly offend the Romans, Why then all this 
« ſtir ? Why do we diſtinguiſh ourſelves from 
* our neighbours ? Is it to make them ſuſpect᷑ · 
ed and hated, by our flattering the Romans 
more than they? ? Should there he a war, 
% Perſes himſelf does not doubt but we ſhall. 
* ſide with Rome. In a time of peace, enmity, 
if not wholly laid aſide, ſhould at leaſt be ſuſ- 
e pended,” Thoſe who had been pleaſed with 
the King's letter, greatly applauded this diſ- 
courſe; Yet the Reman faction found a pretence 
to get the debate adjourned. They alledged, 

that Perſes, having ſent only à letter, and not 
an embaſſador, had failed in the ceremonial. It 
ſurely was not natural, conſidering upon what 
terms the two ſtates had been for ſome time, that 
he ſhould ſend a miniſter, before it could be 
known that @ miniſter would be received; yet 
ſince this was made an objection, Perſes, to re- 
move it, diſpatched an embaſſador to them in 
form. But now, the dread of Rome prevailing 
in | the council, he vas refuſed audience; and 


for 
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Lich for this the Acbæans were ſoon after highly com: 
%% mended. by the Romans; who thereby diſcovered 
273; Coal. Kb hatred to Perſes, though hitherto. he had 


— ÜGũ2—g—— 
Liv. B. 42. . them no en: : 
C. + * | 
a Mas. This year a fon of Scipio Africanus ood ds for 


B. 3. c. 3. the Prætorſhip, and would have loſt his election, if the com- 
& B. 4+ petitor Cicereius, who had been his father's ſecretary, had 
©*5* not, out of reſpe& for the family, deſiſted from his preten- | 
| ſion, and even uſed his intereſt for Scipio. After he was 
choſen, and that it fell to his lot to be Prætor Peregrinus, 
his relations perſuaded him to renounce the exerciſe of 
that office, as utterly unfit for it: nor did he ſit to pro- 
nounce one decree. They alſo prevailed with him to lay 
aſide a ring he wore, whereon was the head of his father, 
whom he diſgraced by his incapacity; and the. Cenſors 
this year ſtruck his name out of the liſt of the Senators. 
Nevertheleſs Cicero ſpeaks of this Scipio as of a man of 
parts, though of an infirm habit of body. Cie. de Sened, 
6 11. & Brut. c. 199. 
The ſtreets of Rome, by 8 of the ane were this 
Year paved for the firſt time. Liv. B, 48 8 | 
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Us 7 be report of ſome Rognian embaſſaders who bad 
for been ſent to Perſes. « 
m- be Senate order a new embaſſy to him. | 
ad _ . The cruelty of the Conſul Popillius towards a 
= © petty nation of Liguria. 
YN Eumenes comes to Rome 10 accuſe Perſes of de- 
of Agnus againſt the Republic. | 
r0- The embaſſadors from Perſes are ill received by 
1 tze Senate. 
* He employs aſſaſſins to murder Eumenes; = is 
0 accuſed of deſigning other murders by paiſon. 
of 'The Carthaginians ſend to Rome complaints of 
ed, Maſiniſſa's uſurpations. _ 
bi Some Roman embaſſadors report the all reception 
they. bad met with from Perſes. 

HE three embaſſadors, ſent into Macedon, 2 | 


returned to Rome (in the beginning of the 


172. 


Conſulſhip of L. Poſtbumius Albinus and M. Po- 279 Conſ- 
pillius Lænas) complaining, © that they had not Liv. B. 42. 
I been able to obtain an audience of the King; Ro 
« ir having been ſometimes pretended, that he 
< was abſent, ſometimes that he was ſick, and 
% both falſely :* They added, that je was 
* undoubtedly preparing for war, and would 
* ſoon take the field,” The Senate, not long 
after this report, reſolved to trouble Perſes with e. 6 
five more embaſſadors; at the head of whom 
p. was C. Valerius: and theſe were from Macedon to 
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* Gs. go to Alexandria to renew a a league of en 


172. with FP tolemy. 
nf, pOPTLLIUS the Conſul, without orders 
Liv. B. 42. from the Senate, and without any provocation, 
7 _ led an army againſt the Sratelliates, a people of 
- Liguria, and came to a battle with them before 
the gates of their town called Caryſum. He flew 
10,000 of the enemy, and took 700 prifoners, 
with the loſs of 3000 of his men. The variquiſh- 
ed, having collected their ſcattered troops, found, 
that the number of the citizens loft was greater 
than of thoſe which remained. They ſurrender- 
ed therefore, without making any conditions; ; 
never imagining that the Conſul would treat 
them worſe than former generals had treated 
| their priſoners. Yet Popillius not only plundered 
the town, but demoliſhed it, and fold the in- 
habitants for flaves. Of this proceeding he ſent 
an account to the Conſcript Fathers; who, being 
2 offended with it, decreed, that, returning 
the money to the purchaſers, he ſhould reſtore 
0 the captives their liberty and effects; and 
then quit the province. Popillius would not 
f * b but, having put his army into winter- 
quarters at Piſa, came home in as great wrath, 
fays Ling, with the Fathers, as he had \xprofiec 
» againſt the Ligurians. _ 
V. R. ;8:. When the faſces had been 3 to P. : 
3 „A lius Ligns and C. Popillius Lenas (both Ple- 
280 Conf, | beians) Alius, at the inſtigation of the Senate, 14 
would have revived the affair of the injury done MW. jw 
to the Ligurians; but was turned aſide from his men 
9 by his collegue, the delinquent s bro- Lu. 
ther, ; 
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Ch. XV. The Roman Hiftory.”" 
ther, who threatned to oppoſe him and to ren- 
der null Whatever he ſhould do in that proceſs. 
The Senate hereupon became ſo angry with both, 


351 
V. R. 81. 
. hr. 
171. 
280 Conf. 


chat, though the war againſt Macedon was juſt on 


the point of being declared, they abſolutely re- 
fuſed them the conduct of it, nor would even 
grant — a deere to my foldiers fot the war 
in Liguria 30,251 Tt 3:3 341 AID 21 F ; thi I 
About dds time Bake King of bes 
came to Nome. Beſides his hereditary quarrel 
with the Macedonian, he had a particular hatred 
to him, on account of the great progreſs he 
made in the eſteem and affection of the Otets; 
nile his own reputation among them was every 
day decteafing': In proof of which, the Arbæans 
had lately abrogated, as extravagant and illegal, 


certain honburs thrat had been decreed him in 
their country. Eumenes had daubtleſs/learnt the 


intentions ef the Romems with regard to Perſes, 
and would” therefore not be backward in mak- 
ing his court'ts the Senate upon ſuch an otca- 
Bon ; hoping Perhaps to be rewarded with ſome 


Liv. B. 42. 


Polybius 
Legat. 74+ 


Pert of the Mactiniai kingdom, as he had, for 


is ſervice- agzifiſt Autibc hun Gbtaftfed 4 - good 
ſhite of thi Pfinet's deminiofs The Senate 

received the⸗ King wich great hotiotirs * and 
' thoitsh'he had little to ſay which they knew'not 
before, yet they hiſtened to him with the utmoſt 


de Liv. B. 42. 


C. Il. 


aieadon, "potiering in li worde, as if the 


ret. chi 01345 n ee Gf 2 hM, 


1. We find that jofite” _ afterwards: done to the Sratel- 
lara, but that Papiilius though proſecuted, eſcaped. puniſh- 
ment, by the artifice of * Pr te Who was to try him. 
e. . . 6. 22 1 8 
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852 The Roman Hiſtory.” Beck v. 
A 581. weight of them were to turn the balance that 
171. before was equal. He introduced his diſcourſe 
dec with ſaying, That the cauſe of his journey to 
| 1 Rome was (beſides the deſire, of viliting thoſe | 
| Sade and men, by whoſe favour he enjoyed 

that fortune which had left him nothing to 

ee wiſh for). that he might in perſon warn the 

0 om to prevent the deſigns of the Macedo 

4 nian. , He then ſpoke of the. murder of De- 

metrius, a Frince always averſe from a Roman 
war; Philip's. invitation of the Baſtarnæ, by whoſe 
help he was to have invaded Lay: The expe- 4 

dition of Perſes againſt the Dolopians: The eſteem 40 
which the Greek and. Afatic cities had for him: ” 
I do not ſees. ſaid Eumener; for What merit, « 

7 60 what munificence. of his, ſo much reſpect is 10 
paid him; nor can I. certainly tell, whether 

5 40. this be owing to the good fortune of Perſes, 4 

| Seen (which Jam joth to ſay) to a hatred of the M « 
Romans. He. is in great authority even with WW « 
| CC the Matic Rings. . Seleucus, the ſon and ſuc- « , 
« ceſſor of Antiachus tbe Greats has given him his i « ; 
« daughter Laodice in marriage: et Penſes did 4 3 
not aſß her; Sleucus offered hex. Bruſias King W f 
* . has 'by, earneſt encreaties obtained, 7 


es  riages you? been Ra dk io 
« tions and preſents. from nu mberleſs embaſſa- 
 <+,dgrs.; The Bastian, who, never eonld be 
< brought to make a league with Philip, have 
made one witli his ſon. The Hehieun council, 
4 if a few friends of Rome had not oppoſed it, 
. * would have Ver him into Achaia. # At! the fame 


W time, 


481 s e 25 


Ch. XV. The Roman Hyfory. 

ce time, they were putting affronts upon me, to 
vhom they are more obliged than can be well 
« expreſſed. And who does not know, tliat the 
« #tolians, in their domeſtic feuds and ſeditions, 
b had recourſe for aſſiſtance, not to the Romans, 


but to Perſes? And without the ſupport of 


« theſe aſſociations and friendſhips abroad, he 
“ has ſtrength enough at home for the war; 
“ 30,000 foot, 5000 horſe, corn for ten years, 
« that he may not be driven to live by ſpoil, or 
take from his own ſubjects; money enough 


(not to ſpeak of his mines) to pay 10,006 mer- 


* cenarles for ten years; arms ſufficient for three 
* ſuch armies as he has now on foot ©; the Thra- 
e crans near at hand to ſupply him EY as many 
«* recruits as he ſhall require.” 

The King added, I have not taken up theſe 


things, Conſenpt Fathers, upon uncertain re- 


port, nor given an eaſy credit to them, as wiſh- 
« ing them to be true of an enemy: But I bring 
he BN: pe accounts of what, by a thorough en- 


* quiry, I have diſcovered as certainly, as if 


you had employed me to be your ſpy⸗ and 1 
had ſeen them with my own eyes. | 
Eumenes proceeded to accuſe Perſes of ſome 


facts which might either be denied or juſtified; 3 - 
as that he had procured the death of certain 


en friends to the Romans; dethroned Ab- 
rupolis, a petty King of Niyricum, who had in- 


vaded Macedon; given aſſiſtance to the Byzantines,” , 


contrary to the treaty with Rome; made war upon 
© This army and theſe ſtores were left to Perſes by his 


father. | | | 
Vol. V. . the 
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L, R. a the Dolopians ; 5 and ed an, army en, Theſ aly 


Sir W. R. 


and Doris. 


He concluded thus: Es Since you, Conſcript | 


« Fathers, have quietly and patiently borne-theſe 


„ things, and the Macędonian ſees, that you have 
abandoned Greece to him, he is very ſure, that 
<<. he ſhall meet with no army to oppoſe him, be- 


* ier he paſſes into Lay. How ſafe or how 
« honourable for you this may be, you are the 


4 beſt judges. As for me, I ſhould have been 
< aſhamed, if Perſes had got the ſtart of me, and 


« had brought the war hither, before 1 had 
come to give you notice of the danger *.” 


It would be very fooliſh to imagine that the 


Senate ſtood in fear of Perſes's invading Lal). 
Nevertheleſs, as they always, ſought plauſible 


pretences for their wars; and as they could find 


none at preſent, they took advantage of this viſit 
from Eumenes to make it believed, that he had 
given them ſome intelligence of the greateſt im- 

rtance to their preſervation-z and ſuch as would 


Juſtify their attacking Macedon. To induce this 


belief, it was neceſſary to make a profound ſecret 


of all that the King had ſaid; becauſe it amount- 


ed to no more than what every body knew from 
the report of the Roman embaſſadors. And had 


4 Though Livy (B. 42. c. 5.) ſays very fine things of 
Eumenes (in comparing him with Perſes) and tells us, that the 
cities, under bis domination, were ſo happy that they would 
not change condition with any free cities; yet one cannot 
help, thinking that, by this ſpeech, which. he- has put in- 


to the 3 $ mou he intended to Hoy wy] in a ridicu- 


lows ke. wy 


the 


the aer upon ſuch report, or tales invented . 


by flatterers and ſpies, commenced a war a 


Perſes, the injuſtice arid oppreſſion would have 
been manifeſt to all the world. But when the 
danger threatning them was ſo terrible, that ſuch 
a Prince as Exmenes came out of his own king- 


Bef 


.. 264 


R. $5. 


C. 


171. 


dom, as far as from Afia, to bid them look to 
themſelves; who could blame them, if they 


took the ſpeedieſt meaſures for their own ſecu · 
rity ? This imminent danger their affected ſe - 
crecy would help to magnify in the imagination 


230 Cont. 


of the public. Not a word therefore of what the Liv. B. 42. 


King had ſaid tranſpired. It was only known, 


for the preſenc, that he had been in the ſenate 


houſe. The reſt, ſays Liuy, did not come out 


till the war was over. 


After a few days, the . gave enge 7 ; 
to Perſes's embaſſadors; but, being predetermin- 
ed, would neither admit their defence, nor have 


regard to their deprecation. Whereupon Har- 
pitus, chief of the embaſſy, ſaid, The King 
* earneſtly wiſhes, that you would believe him, 
* when he declares, That neither by words nor 
actions has he given you any cauſe to look 
upon him as your enemy: but if he finds, 


[that you are ſeeking a pretence of quarrel 


#* with him, he will not want courage to de- 


C. 14. 


23 


«© fend himſelf. The mne of war is equal, 0 


and the event uncertain.” 
The cities of Greece and Ala, anxious to W 
what Zumenes's journey to Rome and the Macedoe 
an embaſſy would produce, had ſent deputies 
wither under various pretexts. The Rd, 
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in particular, did not doubt but the King of Per- 
gamus would give them a ſhare in whatever crimes 


»86 Con. he ſhould think proper to charge upon Per ſes. 


Satyrus, chief of the embaſſy from Rhodes, uſed 
therefore all his intereſt with the Senators of his 
acquaintance to get an opportunity of being 


heard againſt Eumenes: which when he had ob- 
tained, he, with great acrimony, accuſed him not 


only of having ſtirred up the Jycians, their ſub- 
Jes, to a revolt, but of being more oppreſſive 
to Aſia than ever Antiochus had been. Such diſ- 


courſe, though agreeable to the Aſiatic cities, (for 
they alſo favoured Perſes) was diſpleaſing to the 
Senate, and of no benefit to the Rhodrans. The 


Fathers favoured Eumenes the more for the com- 


bination formed againſt him: we loaded him 


with honours and preſents. 
Harpalus, returning into Macedon wit all poſ- 


fible diligence, told his maſter, that he had left 
the Romans, not indeed making preparations for 


war, but fo ill diſpoſed, that unqueſtionably they 
would not defer it long. The King, fully con- 


vinced that he ſhould ſoon be attacked, laid a plot 


to begin the war, with ſpilling the blood of Eu- 


menes, the man whom of all men he moſt hated. 


It was known that the Pergamenian, in returning 
home, would take Delphi in his way, intending 


a ſacrifice to Apollo. Perſes, for the aſſaſſination, 


employed a certain Cretan named Evander (Ge- 
neral of his auxiliaries) and three Macedonians 


(men of experience in ſuch enterpriſes) who plac- 


ing themſelves behind a ruined wall, that hung 
over a hollow way, ſo G 8 that only one could 


8 . | pals 
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paſs at a time, there waited the coming of the 
King and his retinue. Pantaleon, an Stolian 


Ls 
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chief, walked foremoſt; Eumenes followed: juſt 23% Cont * 


as he came under the wall, the ruffians rolled 
down two ſtones of a huge ſize, one of which 


lighting on his head, the other on his ſhoulder, 
he was ſtruck to the ground; where a ſhower of 


* 


ES 


ſmaller ſtones came pouring upon him and over- 


whelmed him. The aſſaſſins, imagining their bu- 


ſineſs effected, made all haſte to get away; and 


one of them not being able to keep pace with: 
the reſt, his „ flew: 18 to ain; a 
diſcovery. | 


Upon ſeeing ths King fall; his accolades] * · 


cept Pantaleon, had all fled away in a fright. 
Running now together again, they took him up 
ſenſeleſs ; ſtill warm, however, and breathing. 
After a ſhort time he came to himſelf; and the 
next day they put him on board his ſhip, which 
conveyed him firſt to Corinth,” and thence to the 


iſland of Ægina. Here he was cured, but, dur- 
ing his recovery, was kept ſo ſecretly, that fame, 


throughout all 4/a, confidently reported him 
dead. Actalus believed it ſooner than became 


the brotherly affection that had always remark-' 


ably ſubſiſted between them; for (as Livy adds): 
thinking himſelf now the undoubted inheritor-of 
the kingdom, he diſcourſed with his brother's wife 
and the Governor of the Citadel of Pergamus. Of 


this Eumenes had private information, yet, when 


he returned ſafe home, all the reproof which At- 
talus received from him, at their — Was 


A 3 a Whiſ- 


* 


758 
Vet K. ehe. 


2 Dent. | 


| ; . ; 
Nut. in 
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a Whiſper, 10 forbedr marrying the Queen vl be 


were well ofſured of tht King's death, 
While the rumour of the Pergameniar's being 


aſſaſſinated was yet freſh at Rome, Valerius, head 
of the laſt embaſly into Macedon and Greere, re- 
turned home, and brought with him Praxo, a 
| woman of great diſtinction at Deiphi, to whom 
Perſas had, by letter, recommended the aſſaſſins, 


to be by her entertained, He produced alio one 


| Rammins, a citizen of Brandy/iam, at whole houſe 


all the generals and Roman embaſſadors, as well 


as the King's miniſters, uſed to lodge, in their 


Journies to and from ay. This man declared, 


that being lately at the Macedonian court, he had 
been there tampered with to poiſon ſuch of his 


gueſts as the King could ene name to 


him. 
Theſe ſtories, true or 3 ard hs 2 


lief ar Rome: They ſerved to ſwell the account 


of Perſes's crimes, and make appear more fully 
the juſtice and neceſſity of a Macedonian war. 
The Senate being diſfatisffed, for the reaſons 


formerly mentioned, with the preſent Conſuls, 
commiſſioned Sicinnius, the Prætor Peregrinus, to 
paſs, with an army joto Epirus, and there conti- 


nued till a ſueceſſor ſhould arrive. 
ARQUT tb time came embaſſadors from 
the Cor(beginians with a new complaint againſt 


Maſfniſa. He had been encrogching upon them 
eve nce their defeat at Cams. How he took 


from them the country of Enprrin has been 


_= mentjoged “. +5008 3 was fol- 
55 lowed 


Ch. XV. The Roman Hiſtory. 
lowed by another. Gala, the father of Mafiniſa, 


had conquered ſome lands from the Cartbagi- 
nian, which afterwards Syphax conquered from 


Gala, and reſtored to the firſt owners, 6ut of 
love to his wi ife Sopboniſba, the daughter of 22 
drubal. Upon thefe lands the Numidian ſeized ; 


and, by Roman arbitration, was permitted quierly 


to poſſeſs them: an injury which the Carthagi- 
maus had ſcarcely digeſted, . when Maſiniſſa came 


upon them again, and took from them above 
50 towns and caſtles without any colour of B. * 
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right. It was of this that the preſent embaſſa- 23: 


dors complained. They repreſented the grie- 
vous oppreſſion which Carthage laboured under 
by reaſon of thoſe articles in her treaty With the 


Romans, which reſtrained her from making war, 


out of her own territory, or againft any confe- 
derare of Reme. © Now (faid th ey although the 


& towns and caſtles lately ſeized by Mz/mniſſa are 


« unqueſtionably within our territory, and there- 
« fore the driving him thence would be only a 
e defenſive war; yet, as he is a confederate of 
6 Rome, we fear even to defend ourſelves a gainſt 
e him, without your permiſſion, We beg This. 
© fore, that Carthage may either have juſtice by 

* arbitration, or be ſuffered to defend herſelf 


« by force of arms; or at leaſt (if fayour muſt 


« prevail over truth) that you would be Pleal- 


& ed to determine, once for all, what part of 
„ her dominidns ſhe ſhall give up to Maſiniſſa, 
If none of theſe requeſts can be obtained, we 


then deſire, that you will let us know in what 


7 1 we have offended, ſince the time that Seipio 


Aa 4 hor granted 
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3 2 


« yourſelves in ſuch manner as you ſhall think 
00 Proper. It would be better for the Carthagi- 


„ zians, and more agrecable to them, to live 


4 flaves to the Fa in ſafety, than to be free, 
« but continually expoſed to the oppreſſions of 
%% Maſiniſſa: We had rather periſh at once than 


* draw our breath at the mercy of that Numidian 
* hangman.” This ſaid, the embaſſadors threw 


themſelves proſtrate on the ground. 


Guluſſa, the ſon of Maß niſſa being preſent, the 
Senate aſked him what anſwer he could make to 
theſe complaints. He ſaid, That his father 


had given him no inſtructions relating thereto; 


that neither could he well have given any, the 


« Carthaginjans not having imparted to him the 


"* ſubject of their embaſſy, nor even their in- 


« tention. of ſending an embaſſy to Rome. It 


„ was indeed known, that they had of late held 


+ ſecret councils by night, in the temple of 


« Aſculapius, and diſpatched embaſſadors to the 


$6 Senate; for which reaſon his father had ſent 


c him to entreat them not to give credit to the 
_ « accuſations of their common enemy, who hat- 
e ed. Maſiniſſa for no other reaſon but his con- 
17 ſtant fidelity to the Roman people.” The Se- 


nate replied, That they had done, and would 
„ do, whateyer they could to honour Maſiniſſa; 


but that juſtice muſt not giye place to favour; 


* and that it was not conſiſtent with their equity 
* to countenance him in taking from the Car- 
46 thagjnians any lands, which by their treaty 
. they were quietly to enjoy.” With this mild 

| 50 | 0 | reproof 
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| 
us reproof they diſmiſſed Guluſſa, making him the X = . 2 i 
nk uſual preſents (as they did alſo to the, Cartbagi- 151. e | 
155 mans) and bidding him tell his father that they 252 £29 | 
ve expected he ſhould ſend embaſſadors more ul e 1 
de, inſtructed in this affair. ol 


o About - the ſame time, three embaſſadors, of Liv. B. 42. 
lan which Cn. Servilius Cæpio was chief, returned 1 N 
ian from Macedon to Rome. They had been ſent 

ew. to demand ſatisfaction for the wrongs which 


Perſes had done, (meaning thoſe pretended in- 
juſtices about which Eumenes had harangued in 
the Senate) and, in caſe of refuſal, to renounce 
friendſhip with him in the name of the Republic. 
Their report was, That they had ſeen mighty 
<« preparations for war in all the towns of Ma- 
« cedon; that they had long waited i in vain for 
“ an audience of the King; and at length in 
“ deſpair of obtaining it, had ſet out to return 
* home: That then they were called back, and 
* introduced to him. That they put him in 
mind of the league made with his father, and 
„ renewed with himſelf: by which he was ex- 
preſsly reſtrained from making war out of his 
o. Dominions ; or againſt any tate 1 in al- 
; Y 07 ee | TE liance 


* 
A 


e In the form of the treaty between Philip and the dai 
as it is given by Polybius, we find no condition forbidding 
the King to make war abroad, without leave of the ee 
lic. But Livy inſerts a clauſe to that effect. | 

It is likely (ſays Sir V. R.“) that all the Roman confede- 
rates were included in this peace, whereby every one of the 
neighbours round about Macedon, entering ſhortly into league 


* Hiſt. of the World, B. 5. C. 6. TY 5. | 
5 5 with 
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56e Conf. e Prgamis (they themſelves having found then - 


c to him all the facts ſpoken of by the King of 


** to de true ;) that they had beſides, mentioned 


< fome private conferences he had held, for fe- 


e yeral days, in the iſland of Samotbrace, with 
„ embaſſadots from the cities of Afia. And 
* laſtly, that in the name of the Senate they 
had demanded ſatisfaction for theſe injuries. 

Hereupon, faid they, the King broke out 
into a paſſion, frequently calling the Romans 
& avaricious and proud, who thought it fitting 
„ that he ſhould regulate all his words and ac- 
& tions at the nod of their daihy embaſſadors, 


with whom they peſtered him, and who were 


no better than mere ſpies. After he had talk- 


* ed loudly and long 1 in this ſtrain, he ordered 


with Rome, did ſo bind the King's hands, that he could no 
more make war abroad, than if he had been reſtrained by 


plain covenant. And thus might that ſeem an article of the 


peace, which never was agreed upon, but only was inferred 
by conſequence. Now if the Romans would urge this point 
futther, and ſay, that the Matezorran might not bear defen/fur 
arms without their permiſſion 5 then had Petit, very juſt 


reaſon to find himſelf aggrieved. For ſince they had al- 
lowed his father, without control, to make war in Thrace ' 


(whilſt they themſelves were unacquainted with the Thra- 
tians) and elſewhere abroad, though he aſked not their 
licence; why ſhould they now interpret the bargain after 
another faſhion ? Was it now become unlawful for him to 


chaſtiſe his own rebels; or to repay an 1/hyrian that invad- 


ed Macedon ? By ſach allegations Perſes maintained the right 


of his cauſe in very mild fort when it was too late. At 


the preſent, þy diſclaiming the league as unjuſt [if after 
all, it be true that he did ſo] he miniſtered en to 


the n to give him defiance. 
u 


a he fang away, and while they were making 


* nor while we continued at his eburt, received 
< any mark Re ne or Ne 3X 5 


Ch. XV. The Roman Hir y. 


uus to come again the day following, when he 


* would give us, he ſaid, an anſwer in writing, 
« He did ſo; and it was to this effect. That by 


bad nothing to do with the treaty made with his 


e father : That he had renewed it, not becauſe be 
* approved of it, bat becauſe, upon his firſt acceſſion 


to the kingdom, be was obliged to bear with every 
* thing. That if the Romans wont make u new 


** treaty with Bim, it muſt be upon equal derms; and 
ge world then confidey 10hat bis intereſt required); 


as they, be doubted not, would take cure bf theirs. 


% As ſoon 48 he had delivered us this writing, 


„us withdraw, we declared, 747 we renommced 
* his frienuſtid and alliance. The King, in rah, 
« turned back, and raiſing his voice, ordered 
* us to leave his kingdom in three days. We 
came away; having neither at out atrival, 
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2 1 A p. XVI. 
"The ſecond Macedonian War. 


F IRST Y EAR of the War. : 


The di on of the Greek and Afiatic . at 


| this time, 

The levies at Rome 1 the war. The ſpeech of a 
Centurion on this occaſiun. 

Perſes ſues in vain to the Senate for peace. 


| 4 conference between bim and Marcius a Raman | 


embaſſador in Theſlaly. 4 
27 be Tag a cke, faul attemp! 10 obtain 


peace. 
43 „ 4 * 2 2 % * ts o - 4 SY 
* 
: g 
* 


and C. Caſſius Longinus, decreed war againſt Perſes, 


— the Republic had few open enemies, and no real 


friends. 


After the victory over Antiochus, although 
Macedon, Pergamus, the commonwealth of the 


Acheans, and all the other States of Greece were 


governed by the ſame laws and magiſtrates as 
before the Romans came among them, and made 


alliances with them; yet the people which Rome 
had ſubdued to her laws and magiſtrates, were 
not more really her vaſſals, than the Kings and 


nations which ſhe called her allies. For, by her 


embaſſadors abroad, or the decrees of her Se- 


nate at home, ſhe exerciſed ſuch an empire 
over 


H EN the por of Rome, upon a wo- 
tion by the Conſuls, P. Licinius Craſus 


S &Y „„ „ mend od foauk 


mes of of 


2 


re 
er 


Ire 
rer 
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over | thoſe allies, that no laws made by them v. R. 382. 


could take place, if ſhe interpoſed her will to 


the contrary. Nor was their election of magi- 


ſtrates ſo free as not to be influenced by the g 


pleaſure of the overbearing Republic. Add to 


this, that ſhe had athuntd: to herſelf the right 
of deciding all quarrels between her allies; -and 


had made it a part of her policy not to ſuffer, 
without reproof, and ſometimes menaces, any of 


her friends to take arms, even in their on de- 
fence, before _ had conſulted the oracle at- 
Rome. | 8 

This method of proceeding, e inter- 
pretation was put upon it by ſuch as were ac- 
tuated by private intereſt or fear, could not but 


be very grating to all generous and free ſpirits. 


The Greet States began now univerſally to ap- 
prehend the evil which Philopzmen had foretold; 
the miſerable ſubjection to which Greece would 


be reduced by the Roman patronage. It was ſo 
evident both to theſe States and to the border- 


ing Kings, or became ſoon ſo evident, that the 


view of Rome was to reduce Macedon to the con- 


dition of a Roman province, which would make 
her their near and moſt dangerous neighbour, 
that if we may believe Polylins, Perſes, for a 
very moderate ſum of money well applied, might 


have brought all thoſe States, and all or moſt of 


thoſe Kings, to have eſpouſed his cauſe *. Of 


this the Fliſtorian 1 is ſo poſitive, that he ſays no 


a Polbiu bee to ſpeak of the time when Perſon 8 
arms having proſpered for two > years together, his affairs 
had a promiſing aſpect. 
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wiſe man will diſpute it with him. And ſome 


events which happened in the courſe of the war, 


vill ſhew this opinion nt to have been ill found- 


. We (hall find that even Eumene, bad not 
always that anxiety for the welfare of Rome 
which he expreſſed in his late ſpeech to the Se. 
nate. At preſent however, not only he, but 


the Kings of Syria, Egypt, and Cappadocia, offer- 


ed their aſſiſtance to the Ramens. The laſt of 
the three fent his fon to be educated at Rome. 


Pruſias, King of Rithynia, though married to a 


| Liv. B. 42. 


C. 35 


c. 31. & ſeq. 


ſiſter of Perſes, obſerved an exact neutrality: the 
Greeks durſt not refuſe their aid: Carthage was 
in ſlavery to Rome. Mafiniſſa lent his aſſiſtance: 
for he judged, ſays Livy, that ſhould the Romans 
prove conquerors, his affairs would remain in 


their preſent ſituation ; ſhould they be vanquiſh- 


ed, he doubted not to become maſter of all . 


rica. On the other hand, Perſes had no aſſociate 
but Catys King of the Odryfiers in Thrace, Gentius, 


a King of Illyricum, was indeed ſuſpected at Rome 
of being in the Macedonian intereſt, but he had 
not yet openly declared for either ſide, 

After the people of Rome had voted the war, 


the Conſcript Fathers regulated the levies for the 
year. They appointed Sulpicius Galba, the Præ- 


tor Urbanus, to raiſe four Reman legions, 13, 00 
foot, and 1200 horſe of the allies; the legions 
to be commanded by four Tribunes, choſen 


from among the Senators. This army was to be 


in readineſs to march whither the Fathers ſhould 


direct. One of the Conſuls was to have, for the 


defence of ah, two legions of 5000 foot and 


I : 1 Eo, HOO 
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200 horſe each: and of the allies 12,009 fa 1 
and 609 horſe. To the Conſul, wha ſhould, —4. 


into Macedon, the Senate aſſigned. two legions, of 


6000 foot and 300 horſe each; and 16990 foot 
and $oo horſe of the Lalian confederates. They 
granted him alſo the privilege. of chuſing whom 
he pleaſed of the Veteran ſoldiers and Centurions, 
that were under fifty years old, though the law 
obliged no man above forty-five to ſerve in the 
army. The people on this occaſion waved their 
right of naming a certain number of the legio- 
nary Tribunes, and. left the choice of them to 
the Confuls and Prætors. 
Macedon fell by lot to Licinius, and Italy to 
Caſſius. They carried on the levies with extraor- 
dinary rigour; yet many preſented themſelves, 


voluntarily to Licinius, knowing that the ſol- 
diers, who had ſerved in the firſt Macedonian 
war, and in the war againſt Antiochus, had re- 


turned home rich. But when his legionary 
Tribunes were appointing the Centurions, twen- 
ty three of thaſe who were called upon to ſerve, 
and who had been Primipiles, or firſt Centurions, 


of the Triarii, refuſed to enliſt themſelyes, and. 
appealed to the Tribunes of the Commons. 


Two of the college would have referred the. 
matter to the Conſuls, but the other eight were. 


for taking cognizance of it themſelves, and. 
righting the appellants if aggrieved. At the, 


ey of Licinius the affair was, brought. beſore. 
people. M. Popillius, who had, _ Can-. 
© two years before, appeared as, advocate for. 


the Centurions. He ſaid, that the Veterans had 


ſerved 
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| LS 9 ſerred the legal time, and were worn out with 


1 
170. 
281 Conſ. 
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age and the fatigues of war; that nevertheleſs 


they did not refuſe to give the remainder of 


their ſtrength to the Republic; they only de- 


ſired that they might not be placed i in a lower 


rank than what they had laſt held in the army. 


Licinius ordered the decree of the Senate to be 


read: it imported, that war ſhould be com- 
menced againſt Perſes, and that as many as poſ- 
fible of the Veteran Centurions ſhould be enrol- 
led for that war, exempting none under fifty 
years old. ' He then entreated the people that, 


in the preſent caſe of a war ſo near. /taly, and 


againſt ſo powerful a King, they would not ob- 


ſtruct the levies, nor hinder the Conſul from ſo 


placing every man as was moſt for the benefit 


of the Republic; or at leaſt that they would 


refer the matter to the Senate. Licinius having 
ended, one of the twenty-three appellants aſked 


permiſſion of the Conſul and the Tribunes to 


ſpeak a few words to the people. This being 
granted, he ſaid, My name, Romans, is S. 


« Liguſtinus; I am of the Cruſtuminian tribe, 
and of Sabine extraction. My father left me 
© an acre of ground, and a little cottage, in 
„which I was born and bred, and in which 1 


* now dwell. As ſoon as I was of an age to 


. marry, my father gave me to wife his bro- 
<« ther's daughter. I had no fortune with her, 
e but ſhe was free born, chaſte, and an excel- 


«Tent breeder; a richer man would not deſire 


« 2 better. We have ſix ſons and two daugh- 


* * ters : the girls are married; four of my ſons 
N are 


Ch. XVI. Second Macedonian War. 

are men grown, I was liſted a ſoldier for the 
« firſt time in the Conſulſhip of P. Sulpicius and 
« C. Aurelius: I ſerved two years, a private man, 
« in the army that went into Macedon againſt 
<6 King Philip. The third year T. Quinctius Fla- 
e mininus, in reward of my courage, made me 
« a Centurion of the tenth Order of the Haſtati b. 


V. R. 3824 
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« Philp 


d We cannot have a tolerable notion of the CexTURIONS, 
without remembring, that every one of the thirty Manipuli 
in a legion was divided into two Ordines or ranks ; and con- 


ſeq vently the three bodies of the Haſtati, Principes and Triarii 


into twenty Orders a-piece, as into ten Manipuli. Now every 
Mani pulus was allowed two Centurions, or captains, one to 
each Order or Century: And to determine the point of priority 
between them, they were created at two different elections. 
The T, hirty who were made firſt always took the precedency 


of their Fellows; and therefore commanded the right hand 
- orders, as the others did the left. 


The Triarii or Pilani [fo called from their weapon, the 


- Pilum] being eſteemed the moſt honourable, had their Cz x- 
TURIONS elected firſt ; next to them the Principes, and after- 


wards the Ha/tati ; whence they were called Primus & Se- 
cundus Pilus, Primus & Secundus un, - Primus & Szcundus 
Haſtatus and ſo on. | 

Here it may be obſerved, That Primi Ordizes is ufed ſome- 
times' in hiſtorians, for the CENTURIONS of thoſe orders ; 
and the ſame Centurions are ſometimes ſtiled Principes Ordinum, 
and Principes Centurionum. 

We may take notice too, what a large field there lay 
for promotion; ; firſt through all the orders of the Haſtati, 
then quite through the Principes, and afterwards from the 
laſt order of the Triarii to the Primipilus, the moſt ho- 
nourable of the Centurions, and who deſerves to be particu- 
larly deſcribed. This officer, beſides his name of Primipilus, 
went under the ſeveral titles of Dux Legionis, Prefeaus Le- 
gionis, Primus Centurionum, and Primus Centurio; and was 
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Y.R. 5824 Philip being vanquiſhed, we returned to Rome, 
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and were diſbanded. Preſently after I went 
« a volunteer with the Conſul M. Porcius into 
& Spain. Thoſe who have ſerved under him and 


„ other Generals well know, that there is nota 
« more nice obſerver, or more critical judge of 
military virtue than he. This General thought 
me worthy of the poſt of firſt Centurion of 


« the Haſtati, After this I entered a volunteer 
<« in that army which was ſent againſt the #9- 
% liens and King Antiochus. I was then by M. 
« Acilius made firſt Centurion of the Principes. 


Antiochus being driven out of Greece, and the 
 « #tolians ſubdued, we were brought back into 


& Ttaly ; and here I ſerved in two campaigns, 
“ ſuch as the Legions then made every year. 
* Afterwards I ſerved twice in Spain; the firſt 


e time under Q: Fulvius Flaccus ; the ſecond un- 


„ der the Prætor Tib. Sempronius Gracchus. | 


«was amongſt thoſe whom, for their bravery, 


55 Flaccus diſtinguiſhed by wk the them home 


the firſt Centurion of the Tran in every legion. He pre- 


ſided over all the other Centurions, and generally gave the 
word of command by order of the Tribunes. Beſides this, he 
had the care of the eagle, or chief ſtandard of the legion: 
Hence Aguile preefe is to hear the dignity of Primipilus; and 
hence Aquila is taken by Pliny for the ſaid office. Nor was 


this ſtation only honourable, but very profitable too; for he 


had a ſpecial ſtipend allowed him, probably as much as a 
knight's eſtate ; and when he left that charge, was reputed 


equal to the members of the Equeſtrian order, bearing the 


title of Primipilarius, in the ſame manner as thoſe, who had 
diſcharged the greateſt civil offices, were tiled ever after 
nn W Se. OE: Anti. B. 4. C. 2 
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to aſſiſt at his triumph; and I returned into 


the ſame province at the deſire of Tiberius 


Gracchus. In the ſpace of a few years I was 
four times firſt Centurion of the Triarii. I 
have received 34 military rewards from my 
Generals; and among theſe ſix Civic crowns. 


I have made two and twenty campaigns, and 
am paſt fifty years old. But had I not ſerved 


my full time, and if my age did not exempt 


me, yet, P. Licinius, as I can furniſh you four 


ſoldiers, inſtead of one, it is but reaſonable I 


ſhould be excuſed from ſerving any more. 
Bur I fay all this only to ſhew the juſtice of 


my cauſe. So long as I am judged fit to bear 


arms, I ſhall never ſeek to decline it. Let the 


 Legionary Tribunes place me in the poſt for 


which they think me proper. It ſhall be my 


care that no ſoldier in the army ſurpaſs me - 


in bravery: That this has always been my 
care, the Generals under whom I have made 
my campaigns can teſtify, And you, fellow 
ſoldiers, though you have appealed, and your 
appeal be well founded, yet, as in your younger 
days you never did any thing againſt the au- 
thority of the Magiſtrates and Senate; you 
will now, I am perſuaded, think it right to ler 
yourſeives be diſpoſed of as they judge conve- 
nient; and eſteem every poſt honourable in 


which you can contribute to the defence and 


preſervation of the Republic.” 
The Conſul, after highly praiſing Lipuftimup 8 


virtue, took him to the Senate- N where he 
received the thanks of the Conſcript Fathers. 
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And he) Tribunes of the ſoldiers, as a'reward of 


his merit, declared him firſt Centurion of the 


firſt legion. The other appellants, following his 
example, deſiſted from their appeal; ſo that the 


| levies went on without farther oppoſition. _ 


. Beſides the forces abovementioned, as deſtined 


for Macedon, were granted, at the requeſt of Li- 


cinius, 2000 Ligurians and a certain number of 


_ Cretan archers. The Senate alſo aſked of MV. 


Liv. B. $0 
c. 36. 


niſſa a body of Numidian horſe and ſome ele- 
Phants. 


About this time e came from Perſer, 
They were not allowed to enter the city, becauſe 


war had been already declared againſt their maſ- 
ter. Being admitted to audience in the temple 
of Bellona, they ſaid, © That the King wondered 
„ why the Romans had tranſported an army into 


N neighbourhood ; that if the Senate could 


be prevailed upon to recal it, he was ready, at 


_.. * their determination, to make ſatisfaction for 


any injuries, they ſhould think, he had done 


„to their allies.” The army the embaſſadors 


_ ſpoke of was that under the Prætor Cn. Sicinnius, 


who with 5000 foot and 300 horſe lay encamped 


near Apollonia, Sicinnius had ſent Sp. Carvilius to 


| Rome to confront the Macedonian miniſters in the 


Senate. When Carvilius had accuſed Perſes of 


ſome uſurpations upon the neighbouring ſtates, 
and of ſeveral other facts which he pretended the 


King had done or was preparing to do; the em- 


| baſſadors were aſked what they had to ſay in their 
maſter's juſtification. They anſwered, that they 
had no further commiſſion than what they had 
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Ch. XVI. Second Macedonian War. 
delivered; whereupon they were bid to tell the 


King, that if he had a mind to give ſatisfaction, 
he might treat with the Conſul P. Licinius, who 


would ſhortly be in Macedon with an army; but 
that it was to no purpoſe to think of ſending more 


embaſſadors to the Senate, for they would not be 


ſuffered to pals through Hay. With this anſwer 
the Fathers diſmiſſed the Macedonians; and or- 
dered them to leave 1taly in eleven days. Shortly 


L. Decimius, Q, Marcius Philippus, A. Atilius, and 


two of the Cornelian family, to vid Greece and 


the neighbouring countries. Attended by a 
thouſand ſoldiers they landed at Corcyra; whither 
letters came to them from Per/es, aſking, for what 


_ reaſon the Romans had ſent forces into Greece, and 
dere taking poſſeſſion of the towns ? They would re- 


turn him no anſwer in writing, but told the meſ- 
ſenger who brought the De that what the 


Romans did was for the defence of the Greek cities. 


And now the embaſſadors ſeparating, L. De- 


cimius repaired to Gentius of Iyricum, to perſuade 


him, if poſſible, to take part with the Republic 
in the war. He had no ſucceſs; and even fell 
under a ſuſpicion at his return to Rome, of hav- 


ing received bribes from the Ihrian King. 


The Cornelii made a progreſs through Pelopon- 
neſus, exhorting the ſeveral ſtates of that coun- 
try to aſſiſt Rome againſt Perſes, with the ſame 


alacrity and faithfulneſs as in the wars againſt 


Philip and Antiochus, Though the Romans em- 


. Fu one words and the ſoft ſtile of per- 
ſuaſion, 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book v. 
ſuaſion, the Greeks were now ſo well acquainted 
with Roman courteſy, that without heſitation 
they promiſed their ready aid“; for though not 


only the bulk of the people, but alſo the wiſeſt 


and beſt men, who had nothing in view but the 


good of their country, wiſhed ſucceſs to Perſes; 


yet doubtleſs fear got the better of their incli- 


nations. | 


= Sir V. Raleigh thinks that this ready compliance of the 
Greeks to the will of the Romans may juſtly be imputed to 
the timorous conduct of Per/es, who, as we have ſeen, no 


| ſooner learnt that a ſmall body of Roman ſoldiers were land- 
ed in Epirus, than he ſued to the Senate for peace. Since 


« therefore it was known that a very ſmall thing would 


* ſerve to terriſy him, and conſequently that it would at 


« all times be in the power of the Remans, by giving him 


c any tolerable conditions of j eace, to take revenge at lei- 


. « ſure upon thoſe who had aſſiſted him; little cauſe was 
* there why any ſhould adventure to partake with him.” 


May not the conduct of the Macedonian, which Sir Waller 


| files timorous, have been the effect of juſt policy ? For as 
the King ſaw plainly that the Romans were determined to 


attack him; could he do any thing wiſer, even in the view 
of defending himſelf in the beſt manner, than, by offers of 
ſatisfaction for injuries complained of, to make it evident to 
all the world, that the war was unneceſſary, and therefore 
unjuſt, on the part of the Romans? We ſhall find that he 
took great pains to convince all the neighboui ing flates of 


this truth, that he might thereby induce them to fide with 


him. It is to be obſerved, that no one part of Perſes' s con- 
duct does in any degree ſuit with that violent and brutal 


behaviour which, by the report of Serwilius Cæpio and his 


- collegues *, he uſed towards them: There may be room 


therefore to doubt the truth of that report, at leaſt we may 


well ſuſpe& that they gave him dufficient provocation by 
their ent manner of treating him. | 


9. Marcizs 
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Ch. XVI. Second Macedonian War. 
9. Marcius and A. Atilius went into Epirus, 1 R. 2 


Atolia and Theſſaly, to fix the people of thoſe 
countries in the intereſt of Rome. While the 
two Romans were at Lariſſa, Perſes ſent to aſk an 
interview with Marcus. The embaſſadors, ac- 


_ cording to their inſtructions, prefaced the re- 


queſt with mentioning, that Marcius's father had 


formerly been the gueſt and friend of king Philip. 


Marcius anſwered, that he bad often heard his father 


| ſpeak of that friendſhip, and was far from having 


forgot it when be undertook his preſent commiſſion ; 
and that as ſoon as poſſible, he and his collegue would 
meet the King at the river Peneus, near Dium. 


Perſes was much pleaſed with Marcius's inſi- 
nuation, that he had come into Greece with a 
view to ſerve him, and began to entertain hope 
of an accommodation. Soon after, a day being 

appointed for the conference, they both came to 
the banks of the Peneus. The queſtion now was, 


which of them ſhould paſs the river. Perſes 
ciaimed the compliment, on account of his royal 


dignity z Marcus thought it due to the majeſty 
of the Roman name: beſides, the King had aſked 
the conference. The embaſſador put an end to 
the diſpute by a dull jeſt, which his bearing the 
| ſurname of Philip furniſhed him with; Let the 
younger, ſaid he, come to the elder , the ſon to the | 


father. The King eaſily ſuffered himſelf to be 
perſuaded ; but then he was for croſſing with 
all his retinue : To this Marcius objected, inſiſt- 
1ng, that he ſhould come with only three atten- 
dants, or elſe give hoſtages : Not that the Roman 


ſuſpected any treachery, ſays Livy, but that the 
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tion would perhaps look like pride; and the 


The Roman Hiſtory. Book v. 


deputies from the ſeveral cities (of whom there 


was a great concourſe at the interview) might 
ſee the ſuperiority of the Republic to the King 


of Macedon. Perſes gave hoſtages, and, with all 
his train of attendants, paſſed over to Marcius. 
They ſaluted each other, not as enemies meeting 


to parly, but like familiar friends. When both 


were ſeated, Marcus, after a ſhort pauſe, broke 


ſilence. ** I believe you expect that I ſhould 


 & anſwer the letter you ſent to us at Corcyra, in 


et which you aſk, why we, who are embaſſadors, 


come attended with ſoldiers, and put garriſons 


& into ſeveral towns. Not to anſwer your queſ- 


4 proper anſwer, I fear, you may think too harſh. 
But fince he who breaks a league fhould be 
made ſenſible of his error, either by words or 
« by arms; I, who had rather the commiſſion 


« to make war againſt you, ſhould be given to 


any body than to me, ſhall take upon me the 
* difagreeable taſk of reproving my friend. The 
Senate think, that, ſince your acceſſion to the 
** throne, you have done but one thing which you 
e ought to have done; the ſending embaſſadors la 


rene the league: And yet they judge that it 
„ would have been better not to renew it, than 


tt to renew it, and afterwards break it. Abru- 
de pclis, a friend and ally of the Roman people, 
* you have driven from his kingdom: The 


'* murderers of Artetarus (of all the Nhrian Kings 


the moſt faithful to Rome; you received into 


your protection; thereby ſhewing (to ſay no- 
* thing worle) that you rejoiced at the murder. 


„Tou 


ch. XVI. Second Macedonian War. 
« You went with an army through Theſſaly = 
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Malza to Delphi, contrary to our treaty : 

violation of the ſame treaty you ſent vor Sen 
to the Byzantines, You ſecretly made a league 
with the Bæolians, our allies, which you ought 


not to have done. Everſa and Callicritus, the 
Theban embaſſadors, who were coming from 


us would rather /, who killed them, than 
accuſe any body of the crime. The inteſtine 
war in Ætolia, and the ſlaughter of the chief 


men there By whom but your agents can 


theſe be ſuppoſed to have been effected? In 


perſon you invaded the Dolopians, oppreſſing 


them with the ravages of war. Eumenes, re- 


turning from Rome into his kingdom, was al- 


moſt lain as a victim before the altars at Delpbi 
Al am loth to mention the perſon whom he 
accuſes. I know you have had an account, 
by letters from Rome, and by your embaſſa- 
dors, of the diſcovery, which Rammius of Brun- 
duſium made to us, of certain ſecret machina- 
tions. The only way to have avoided hearing 
theſe things from me, was, not to have aſked 


My remembrance of the friendſhip between 
our fathers inclines me to lend a partial ear 
to what you can ſay in your juſtification ; and 
I wiſh you may furniſh me with arguments 
to plead your cauſe in the Senate,” 

To this the King. © I have a cauſe unqueſti- 
onably good if I had impartial judges; but I 
am to plead it * thoſe who are both my 
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« judges and accuſers. Of the things objected 
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<« to me, ſome I have perhaps reaſon to glory in; 


ſome I need not be aſhamed to own; and 


others, as they are only aſſerted, not proved, 
they will be ſufficiently confuted by a bare de- 
nial. If I were this day to be tryed by your 


laws, what could the informer Rammius or Eu- 
menes alledge againſt me, that would not be 


deemed rather ſlander than truth? Had EA. 


menes, who ſo heavily oppreſſes many private 
perſons, as well as ſtates, no enemy but me? 
And could I find no fitter inſtrument than 
Rammius, whom I had never ſeen before, and 


whom I was never to ſee again? You are pleaſ- 


ed to call me to account for the murder of the 
two T bebans and Artetarus. The Thebens, every 
body knows, periſhed by ſhipwreck : As to the 
latter, What does the accuſation amount to? 


Why truly, that his murderers, when baniſh- 


ed, fled into my kingdom. Will you then 


grant yourſelves to be chargeable with all the 


crimes of thoſe exiles who take refuge in tat ? 
And how can a man be condemned to banijſh- 


+ ment, if there be no place to which he may be 


baniſhed ? Yet, as to thoſe aſſaſſins, as ſoon as 
I underſtood from you that they were in Ma- 


cedon, I ordered them to be fought out, expel- 
led, and forbid to return into my dominions. 


Theſe things are objected to me, as to a man 


arraigned before a court of juſtice ; the reſt, 


as to a King, and relates to the treaty between 
you and me. Was it any breach of that treaty 


to defend myſelf — the invaſion of Apru- 
6 259 
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600 polis, your ally? What could I do, when he 1 | 


« laid waſte my territories as far as Amphipolis, 150. 
and carried off many of my ſubjects, with their 231 Conſ- 
* cattle and effects? Would you have had me _ 
« fit ſtill, and ſuffer him to enter Pella? Come + 
armed even into my palace ? But, it ſeems, 
* ought not to have vanquiſhed him, nor to 
have treated him as a vanquiſhed enemy. 
How can he, an invader, complain of ſuffer- 
ing what I, whom he attacked, was expoſed 

4 to folfert As to my reducing the Dolopians by 
force; Had not I a right to do it? Are they 
4 not my ſubjects? Their country, is it not a 
* part of my kingdom, aſſigned to my father by 
<« your decree? Can any man think that I dealt 
<« ſeverely with rebels, who took away the life 
« of my lieutenant, Euphraner, their Governor, 
& by ſuch tortures, that death was the leaſt part 
c of his ſufferings. After viſiting Lariſſa, Antrona 


and Prelewm, in the neighbourhood of which 


« places I had many vows to pay, I went up 
eto ſacrifice at Dephi. This is made a crime; 
* and, to aggravate this crime, it is added, that 
<« ] took my army with me; as if my view had 
e been to ſeize upon towns, and garriſon caſtles, 
„as you now do. Call a council of all the Greek 
cities by which I paſſed; and, if any one can 
te prove he has ſuſtained damage by my ſoldiers, 
J am willing it ſhould be thought, that under 
the pretence of a facrifice J concealed other 
« deſigns. I ſent affiſtance to the Ætolians and 


* Byzantines, and made a league with the Bæoti- e 


Fe ans. "FT actions, of whatever nature they 
| 6 be, 
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be, my embaſiadors have not only mentioned, 
but often juſtified in your Senate, where I met 
with ſome arbitrators not ſo favourable to me 


as you, Q; Marcius, my paternal friend and 
gueſt. Yet Eumenes had not then been at 
Nome with his accuſations ; nor by calumnies 
and miſconſtructions made me ſuſpected and 
hated: He had not yet endeavoured to per- 
ſuade you, that, while the kingdom of Ma- 


cedon was ſafe, Greece could not be free, nor 
enjoy the advantages you procured her. A 
complaint of this kind (and better founded) 
you will ſoon hear; you will be told, that you 
have done nothing by confining Antiochus with- 


in mount Taurus; that Eumenes is more op- 


preſſive to Aa than the Syrian ever was; and 


that your allies will never be in quiet while 


there is a palace in Pergamus. 


All that you have objected, Q; Marcius, and 
all that I have anſwered, will, I know, be con- 
ſtrued by the hearers according to their diſpo- 
G:ions ; nor is it of ſo much conſequence what 

J have done, or with what views, as in what 


light you will ſee my actions. I am con- 


ſcious to myſelf that I have not offended know- 


ingly ; and, if through ignorance I have tranſ- 
greſſed, your reprehenſion will be ſufficient to 
make me correct what is amiſs. Aſſuredly 


* ] have done nothing which cannot be reme- 


died; ; nor for which you can think I deſerve 


to be proſecuted by war. With little reafon 
is your moderation and clemency famous 


among the math, if, for cauſes ſcarce worth 


. complaining | 


- © own 1 * 3 2 
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the Acbæans convened at Argos. 


Second Macedonian War. 
« complaining of, you take arms againſt a King, 
* who is your friend and your ally.“ 

Marcius affected to appear much ſatisfjed with 
the King's diſcourſe, and adviſed him to ſend 
new embaſſadors to Rome; that nothing might 
be omitted which could give the leaſt hope of 
an accommodation. To this end a truce ſeem- 
ed neceſſary, and though Marcius's ſole view in 


granting the King a conference, was to draw 


him to aſk a truce ; yet, when he did aſk it, the 
Roman raiſed mighty difficulties, complying. at 


length (as he pretended) merely out of perſonal 


regard to the ſon of Philip. Marcius meant no- 
thing by all this but to make Perſes loſe time, 


After this interview the Reman embaſſadors 
went into Bæotia, the people of which country 


had, not long before, made a league with the 


Macedonian. Great diſſentions had ſince ariſen 
among them; ſome declaring for the King, others 
for the Romans. The Thebans, and, after their 
example, all the other petty ſtates of Bæotia, of- 


fered now to enter into an alliance with Rome. 


Marcius would not treat with them jointly, bur 
obliged each city to ſend its reſpective miniſter 
to Rome to treat ſeparately for itſelf. By thus 


dividing them into many independent ſtates, he 
weakened them all. 
united. 


They were never after 


From Bæotia Marcius pd to the Diet of 
He demanded 
of 


N m 
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who being ready for action, might have done 
ſomething conſiderable, before the Conſul Licinius 
with his army could arrive in Greece. 


Liv. B. 42. 
c. 43. and 
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- belonged to them than any others, as being the 
moſt powerful of the Greek ſtates, and not only 
_ zealous for their own liberty, but guardians of 


the _— of all Greece. Theſe embaſſadors met 
17 with | 
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of them a thouſand men to garriſon Chalcis till 


the Roman army ſhould come into Greece; which 


demand was inſtantly complied with. 

About the ſame time Rome ſent deputies into 
the moſt conſiderable iſlands of Aſia, to aſk aſſiſ- 
tance in the war againſt Perſes. The Rhodians 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. They 
thought it neceſſary to efface the impreſſions, 


which their differences with Eumenes, and their 
complaiſance for Perſes in ſeveral inſtances, par- 
ticularly in convoying his wife to him from Aſa, 
had made in the minds of the Romans. The 


deputies therefore no ſooner arrived, but they 


were ſhewed a fleet of gallies equipt for the ſer- 


vice of Rome, and ready to put to ſea: This mark 


of zeal had the deſired effect. 

Perſes, in conſequence of what had paſſed be- 
tween him and Marcius, diſpatched embaſſadors 
to Rome to negotiate the treaty of peace, which 
he imagined to be already begun by that con- 
ference. At the ſame time, he, by circular let- 
ters to the neighbouring ſtates, gave an account 


of his converſation with the Roman : and this he 


did, not only to ſet forth the juſtice of his cauſe, 
but to learn how they ſtood affected. To the 


Rbedians he ſent embaſſadors, exhorting them to 
ſtand neuter, and in caſe the Romans ſhould refuſe 


him a peace, to take upon them the office of me- 


diators, an office which, he ſaid, more properly 


net 
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with a friendly reception, but were anſwered, 
that the Rhodians deſired the King, not to aſk 
« them to do any thing which GU be diſap- 


proved by the Romans.” 
The ſame embaſſadors going thence into Bes- 


tia ſucceeded little better in that country. Only 


Coronea and Haliartus came over to the King's 


intereſt, and ſent to him for garriſons to ſecure 


| them againſt the Thebans, who ſtill adhered to the 


oppoſite intereſt. Perſes anſwered, that he could 
not ſend them garriſons, becauſe of his truce with 
Rome. 


When Marcius and his. collegue, at their re- 
turn home, gave an account to the Senate of 


their negotiations, they boaſted much of having 
deceived Perſes into a truce, which hindered him 


from beginning the war with the advantages he 


was maſter of, and gained time to the Romans 
to finiſh their preparations. Nor did theſe able 
miniſters forget to mention their dexterity in fo 


. diſſolving the Bæotian league, that the ſtates of 
that country would never more he in a con- 


dition jointly to make an alliance with the Ma- 


cedonian. Livy tells us, that ſome of the older 


Senators were far from being pleaſed with the 


craft and diſſimulation of the embaſſadors. Be 
that as it will, the majority of the Fathers ap- 
proving of what had been done, Marcius was 
again ſent into Greece, with a commiſſion to act 


there as he ſhould think moſt for the intereſt of 


he Republic. 
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The Senate, though determined to purſue the 
war againſt Perſes, yet, that it might not be too 


plain how much he had been deluded, granted 
audience to His embaſſadors. But either their 


excuſes nor+their entreaties availed any thing : 


They were ordered to leave the city immediately, 


and Jzaly in thirty days. It is probable that the 


Fathers thought, they ſufficiently covered the 


deceit of Marcius, by admitting theſe embaſſa- 
dors within the walls of the city, and allowing 
them ſo long a time for their departure out of 
Italy; whereas the former embaſſadors from the 


King had been received without the walls, and 


had been allowed but eleven days for their de- 
parture. 


CHAP. 


AP. 


Ch: XVII. | Second Macedonian War: 


H P. XVII. 


FIRST and SECOND Years of Fw? War: 


2 1 Conſul Licinius arrives with his army in 


Theſſaly. 
Perſes having obtained ſome „ over the 
Romans, makes new propoſals for mums; wibich 
are rejected. 


T he Conſul declines a general battle. ike - 


M. Lucretius robs King Gentius of his fleet. 
Hoſtilius, the ſucceſſor of Licinius, in vain at- 
tempts to penetrate into Macedon. 
; 25 he management of ſame Roman embaſſadors i in 
' Greece. 
The Romans receive kindly a groſs mo of fatter 
- from: a city of Aſta. 


the arts of Marcius, that the Conſul Lici- 
nius arrived with his army at Apollonia, almoſt 


as ſoon as the Macedonian embaſſadors got back 
to their Maſter at Pella, In a council held by 


the King, a few days before, ſome had adviſed 


him to purchaſe a peace of the Romans, though 


it ſhould coſt him not only a yearly tribute; but 
even a part of his dominions. The majority, 


however, being more magnanimous, and declar- 


ing for war: WAR then let us have, ſaid Perſes, and 


the Gods grant us ſucceſs. And now he ordered 
all his forces to be drawn together, and PP 
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Y.R. 582. ed their „ at Citium, a town in Mace. 


Bef. Chr. 
170 don; and thither with his courtiers and his 


. guards he himſelf repaired. His forces conſiſt- 


ed of 39, ooo foot and 4000 horſe: a more nu- 
merous army (ſays Livy) than any King of Ma- 


cedon had ever brought into the field, except 


| 
Alexander 'the Great. Perſes, in a ſpeech to his 
troops, recalled to their minds the glory of their r 
anceſtors z expatiated on the injuftice, treachery þ 
and inſolence of the Romans ; and repreſented r 
the goodneſs of his cauſe, and the ample pro- 1 
viſion he had made for the war. His harangue ri 
was frequently interrupted by the applauſes of 
the ſoldiers, and loud expreſſions of indignation Wi 
and anger againſt the Romans. The aſſembly lat 
diſmiſſed, he gave audience to the deputies from ſtr 
the ſeveral towns of Macedon, which had ſent wit 
offers of money and proviſions, each according ful 
to its ability : Having firſt thanked them, he an- {ms 
ſwered, that he deſired nothing of them but 
| carriages for his,engines of war. | 5 
The Macedonian marched out of his own king- * 
dom into Theſſaly, knowing that the Romans were amy 
to come that way to meet him. Some towns them, 
yielded to him without reſiſtance ; others he differ 
; took by force. Elatia and Gonni, places of great SEA 
importance, becauſe ſtanding in the entrance TO 
of the Streight of Tempe, opened their gates 1 
upon the firſt ſummons. Having well fortified ' wheth 
this pals, he advanced to Sycurium ſituated at the things 
foct of mount Qſa, where pitching his camp, by. 
be reſolved to wait the coming of the enemy. Te 


From 


2 
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From Apollonia Licinius marched his army 


through Athamania to Gomphi in Theſſaly : For 
it was only through Theſſaly, that they could 


penetrate into Macedon; unleſs they would run 
the hazard of being ſtarved in the mountains 
of Daſſaretia. At Gomphi the Conful ſtaid ſome 
days to refreſh his troops, much fatigued by the 
rough and difficult roads * through which they 


had paſſed. On advice that the Macedonians were 
ravaging the eaſtern part of Theſſaly, he ad- 


vanced towards Farifa, and encamped by the 
river Peneus. 

About this time Eumenes ariived at Chalcis 
with his brothers Mtalus and Athenzus.. The 
laſt ſtayed in this place with 2000 foot to 
ſtrengthen the garriſon: Eumenes and Atlalus, 
with 4000 foot and 1000 horſe joined the Con- 
ſul; as did alſo ſome other auxiliaries, but i in 


| mall numbers. 


— 


d Livy lays, that the 8 were 8 i 


when they arrived at Gomphi, as thinking that they had 
eſcaped a very great danger; for had Perſes, with his 
army ranged in good order for battle, advanced and met 


them, while they were yet weary and ſtruggling with the 
difficulties of the way, they would probably have ſuffered a 
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great overthrow. And Sir V. Raleigh blames Perſes for 


not having brought his army to defend the paſs of Aous, 
where his father Philip formerly ſtopt the Roman legions 
for a conſiderable time. But may it not be queſtioned, | 


whether Perſes could eaſily have done either of theſe 


things? For at this time, the Theſalians (through whoſe 
country he muſt- have marched, to poſt himſelf at the paſs 
of Aous, or to attack the Romans in Athamania) were his ene- 
mies; whereas in the former war, Philip was maſter of 
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To draw the Romans to a good diſtance from 
their camp, and fight them with advantage, 
Perſes ſent out ſome detachments to ravage 


the territory of Pberæ, a city in alliance with 
Rome. The Conſul however did not ſtir; 


which encouraged the Macedonian to think of 


inſulting him in his entrenchments. At ten 
o'clock in the morning the King, with his whole 
army, appeared within a mile of the enemy. 
Here he made his infantry halt, and went for- 


ward with his cavalry and light- armed troops. 
Perceiving ſoon after a ſmall party of Romans 


coming towards him, he detached about an 
equal number to ſkirmiſh with them. The ac- 
tion proved of little importance, and it was 


hard to ſay which ſide had the victory. Perſes 


returned to Sycurium. Next day he led his army 
again within fight of the enemy's lines; and 
there being no convenient watering in the march, 
which was of twelve miles length, in a duſty 
road, he brought water with him in carts, that 
his men might not be both weary and thirſty 
when they came to fight. The Romans kept 


_ cloſe within their votes, ſo that no action fol- 


lowed. Perſes repeated this movement for ſe- 
veral days together, in hopes that the Roman 
cavalry would be detached to fall upon his 
rear-guard, and that then, ſuddenly facing about, 


he might attack them at a conſiderable diſtance 


from their camp; in which caſe, as he was ſu- 
perior in horſe and light- armed foot, he doubt- 
ed not of victory. Diſappointed of this hope, 


| he « came and PR himſelf ſeven miles nearer 


the 


* 
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the enemy; and the next day, having, at ſun- 5 
riſing, drawn up his infantry in the ſame place 
as before, he led all his cavalry and light- armed, 


troops within leſs than half a mile of the Ro- 


man entrenchments. His coming at ſuch an 
unuſual hour filled the camp with tumult; and 
though, the troops he brought with, him being 
unfit to aſſail trenches, the ; Conſul had no ap- 
prehenſion of ſuch an attempt, yet, to check 
the King's pride, he ſent out to battle all his 
horſe, light. armed infantry, and auxiliaries; he 
himſelf remaining in the camp with his legions 
in readineſs for action. The honour of this morn- 
ing was entirely the King's. With the loſs of 
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mil. and 


only 20 horſe and 40 foot, he flew about 2000 Liv. B. 43. 


of the Roman infantry and 200 of their horſe; 
and took the like number of horſe priſoners. 


C. 59s 


Upon the firſt news of his victory the captains | 


of his phalanx led it to him, though unſent 
for, that he might attack the enemy's. camp. 
But ſucceſs in ſuch an enterprize was an ob- 
ject too great for the hopes of Perſes. Evander, 
the Cretan, who, probably, from the King's ir- 


reſolution, inferred the byaſs of his thoughts, ad- 


viſed him not raſhly to hazard all, in an unne- 
ceſſary enterprize; adding, that the advantage 
he had already gained would either procure him 
honourable conditions of peace, or at leaſt many 
aſſociates in the war. There needed no more 
to make Perſes lead back his army to the camp. 

In the mean time the Romans were fearing 
what the Macedonian durſt not hope, Eumenes 
agiler the Conſul to diſlodge by night, and re- 
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move to the other ſide of the river Prneus: And 
* Tichnins though aſhamed to avow his fear, yet i 
followed the advice, ſince reaſon ſo required. 

Next day Per/es advanced with his army, to 
ata the enemy once more to battle. When 
he perceived them ſafely entrenched on the 
other ſide of the river, he became ſenſible (ſays 
. Livy) of the error he had committed the day 
before, in not purſuing his victory; and of 
the greater error he had been guilty of, by his 

inaction in the night; becauſe his. light- armed 
troops alone would have been ſufficient to de- 
ſtroy a great part of the enemy in their pattage 
of the river. 

On the other 104 the Rang, though now 
no longer uneaſy with the apprehenſion of be- 
ing ſuddenly attacked, were grievouſly mortified 
by the loſs they had ſuſtained, eſpecially of their 


reputation. In a council of war every one threw | 


the blame from himſelf upon the Atolians: 
Five of the chief men among theſe had been ob- 
ſerved to be the firſt who turned their backs: 
The Theſſalians, who had made a good retreat, 
were praiſed, and rewarded with r ho- 
nours and prefents. _ 
Penſes, having loſt the opportunity of gain- 
ing another victory, endeavoured to draw ſome 
new advantage from that which he had gained, 
by extolling it in a pompous harangue to his 
ſoldiers, and by perſuading them, that it was 2 
ſure prognoſtic of a happy iſſue of the war. 
They all heard him with delight. Thoſe who 
had. 2 in the action * braver from the 
| praiſe ; 


_ealily 
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praiſe ; and the Phalangites, from the hope of 
meriting the like glory. Next day the King 


riſing ground near, Moꝑſium, between Tempe and 
Lariſſa. This motion probably obliged the Ro- 
mans to diſlodge. They removed to a. ſtronger 
poſt, ſtill keeping on the banks of the Peneus. 


Hither Miſagenes, the ſon of Mafiniſa, brought 


them a reinforcement of 1000 n as ar 
foot, and 22 elephants, "2 
Although Perſas had ſeemed, as if he meant 


to preſs hard upon the Romans, he was yet 
perſuaded to lay hold of the favourable = 


opportunity, which ſome of his courtiers thought 
he now had, by his late victory *, of obtaining 
peace. He ſent to the Conſul an offer of ſubmit- 
ting to the ſame conditions which had been im- 


poſed on his father Philip. The conſtancy of the 


Romans ſhewed itſelf remarkably on this occa- 
ſion. They unanimouſly agreed, in council, to 


return the harſheſt anſwer poſſible :: That Perſes 
muſt ſurrender himſelf and his kingdom to the Ro- 


Some of 


mans at diſcretion; or expect no peace. 


the King's counſellors, provoked by the Roman 


pride, adviſed him, never more to think of an 


omen. Peres could not reliſh this ad- 


a & Over great (ays- Sir W. R.) was the folly of the 
King in hoping then for peace; and, in ſuing for it, 
even when he had the victory, what elſe did he, than 

« proclaim to all who were inclined to take part with him, 
„that neither good nor bad fortune would keep him from 
e yielding to the Romans, whenever they would be pleaſed 
{© to aecept of him? ts Srl 

. „ vice. 
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vice. He thought that the Romans would nor 


have acted in fo haughty a manner, but from a 
well grounded confidence in their ſuperiority of 


ſtrength. * Once more therefore he ſent to Lici- 


nius; and now offered a larger tribute than had 


Liv. B. 42. 


N- 


been paid by Philip. Finding that peace could 
nat be purchaſed with money, he retired to H- 
curium; for what reaſon is not ſaid. 


During theſe tranſactions, C. Lucretius, the 
Roman Admiral, was beſieging Haliartus in Bao- 
ia. He had failed from Taly with only 45 
quinqueremes ; but this fleet was now much aug- 


mented by the dexterous management of his bro- 


ther Marcus, whom he had ſent before him, with 


orders to get what ſhips he could from the La- 
lian allies, fail with them to Cepballenia, and there 


wait his arrival. Marcus in his way had ſtopt 
at Dyrrachium, where finding i in the haven 76 


veſſels, of which 54 belonged to King Gentius, 
the reſt to the Dyrrachians and Iſ[zans, he took 
them all away with him, pretending to believe 
that they had been fitted out for the ſervice of 


the Romans, though, in truth, Gentius had not 


_ declared himſelf for either party. 
Haliartus, after a vigorous defench, was taken 


by aſſault, ſacked and razed. From thence the 


Prætor marched his forces to Thebes, which 0- 


| pened her gates to him upon the firſt ſummons. 


He put the government of the town into the 


- Hands of the Partizans of Rome; and all who had 
| fayoured the King of Macedon he ſold for ſlaves. 


After theſe exploits i in Bæctia he returned to his 
oe es. 
Perſe | 
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Perſes, at Sycurium, heard that the Romans, 


having haſtily gathered in the corn from the 
fields around them, were cutting off the ears 
with ſickles before the doors of their tents, ſo 


that the camp was full of heaps of ſtraw. This 


ſuggeſted to him the hope of being able to burn 


their camp; and his men having provided them- 
ſelves with torches, and all things proper for 


the purpoſe, he ſet out in the middle of the 


night, that he might fall upon the enemy at day 
break. But the alarm being taken in good time, 


he failed in this enterprize. Once more he of- 


fered the enemy battle; which they declining, 
he again brought his army to Mep/ium, becauſe 
Securium was at too great a diſtance from the 


Romans, and becauſe of the difficulty, before- 
- mentioned, of getting water in the way. From 


Mopſium he advanced with 2000 foot and 1000 
horſe, fell upon ſome parties of the enemy while 


they were buſy in reaping, and took 600 pri- 
ſoners, and 1000 carts, moſt of them loaded. 
Not content with this ſucceſs, he attacked a 


body of 800 Romans, that had been ſtationed to 
guard the reapers. The Conſul, upon notice of 
the danger his men were in, haſtened with the 


beſt part of his army to their relief. Perſes faced 
the Roman Legions, and ſent orders to his Pha- 
lanx to, advance; very unadviſedly (ſays Livy) 


becauſe, the great number of carts he had ſent 
off being in the way, the Phalanx could not 


poſſibly come time enough to his affiſtance. 
He was now overpowered by numbers, and 
forced to retire, with the loſs of 300 foot and 


; | 24 
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24 of his horſe- guards. A few days after this 
misfortune, the winter approaching, he retired 
into Macedon | 
- On the King's PEI Licinins went ſtrait 


to Comm, hoping to have taken it, and therc- 


by to have got an entrance into Tempe. But 
finding the enterprize too difficult, he turned 
off into Perrbælia, where he reduced ſeveral 
towns. Thence he went to Larifa-in Theſaly, 
which he alſo made himſelf maſter of; the Ma-. 
eedonian garriſon having deſerted. it. How this 


place or Demetrias (which it is faid the Con- 


ſul had thoughts of beſieging) fell into the hands 


of the Macedenians is no where related; nor is 
it eaſy to gueſs; unleſs perhaps Perſes, after his 
victory, did greater acts than we find recorded; 
and conquered ſome part of Theſſaly, The ac- 
counts of what happened in Greece about this 
time are very imperfect. 

Licinius, having diſmiſſed all his allies except 


the Acheans, quartered his army for the winter 


 Livy,B.43. 
C. 1. 


in Theſſaly and Bæotia, into which latter Country 
he himſelf went, at the requeſt of the Thebans, 


who were diſtreſſed by their nerghbours; the 


of Coronæa. 
The Conſul had, in the Aer ſent one of 
his Lieutenants, with a body of troops, into 
Nhricum. This man reduced two opulent towns 


to ſurrender, and granted the inhabitants __—_ 


| * Pluarch reports, that Perſes F urpriſed the —— 0 fleet 


this year at Oreum; took four quinqueremes, and twenty 


ſhips of N and ſunk _ others Joaded with corn. 


* of Emil. 
4 effects; ; 
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effects; hoping by an appearance of 1 1 Lay. "= 
to engage another town of great ſtrength, in the 10. 


neighbourhood, to ſubmit to him. Bur finding —.—— 


that this town would neither yield to his virtue, 


nor to his arms, he returned and pillaged the 


two which he had before ſpared. 


Caſſius, the other Conſul, whoſe lor confined 
him to Gaul, where there was little to do, lad, 
from a ſpirit of emulation, attempted to make 


his way into Macedon through [lyricum. The 
Senate in all haſte recalled him, being much 


diſpleaſed that he ſhould dare, without orders, 
to undertake fo dangerous a march through 
many ſtrange Countries, and thereby ſhew the 
people of thoſe Countries a way into [taly. © 
Perſes was not idle during the winter. He 


had lately diſmiſſed, with large preſents, his ally, 
Cotys, King of the Odry/ians in Thrace, to go to 
the defence of his own country, invaded by fome 


of his Thracian neighbours, in conjunction with 

a body of Pergamenians. The Macedonian now 

marched: to his inne, and defeared the 1 in- 

vaders. RT 

About the ſame time Extras, or a great part Polyb. Ex- 


of it, revolted to Perſes from the Romans ; An er 


Liv. B. 43. 
volution brought about by one al, on OC- e. 18. 


caſion of an inteſtine diſcord. 1 
AT Rome, the Comitia raiſed to the Conſul- V. R. 583. 


- hip A. Hoſtilins Mancinus and A. Atilius Serranus; Bef. OI s 


and gave Hortenſius the command of the fleet, 282 Conf. 
To Haftilius fell the province of Macedon. Little 8 
progreſs was made in the war during his year. 
He twice unſucceſsfully attempted to penetrate 

into 


The Roman EH, * Book v. 


into 3 once by the way of . where 
Perſes defeated him in battle; and then by the 
Cami unian mountains. After this the King 
marched againſt the Dardanians, cut in pieces 
their army, conſiſting of 10, ooo men, ravaged 


their country, and carried off a great booty. 
In the mean time Appius Claudixi,. whom the 


Conſul had detached with an army of 4000 
men, and who by levies among the confederates 


had doubled this army, entered Ihyricum. Think- 


Liv. B. 43. 


C. 10. 


ing to have taken Uſcana (a town on the con- 
fines, of that country and Macedon) by the pro- 


miſed treachery of the Cretan garriſon that de- 


e: 18. 


fended it, he fell into a ſnare: for advancing, 
in careleſs order, to the gates of the town, both 


the garriſon and the inhabitants ſallied out upon 


him on a ſudden, and attacked him ſo vigor- 
ouſly, that not above a fourth part of his whole 


army eſcaped, the ſlaughter. Yet this town 


ſhortly after became Roman, by what means is 


no where ſaid. But we are told, that Perſes re- 


covered it in the winter, he having then leiſure to 


lead his forces into Nhricum, the only ſide on 
which his kingdom was expoſed : For Cotys ſe- 


cured it on the fide of Thrace; Cepbalus on 
that of Epirus ; Perſes himſelf had lately quelled 


the Dardanians ; and the ſnows made the moun- 


tains of Theſſaly impaſſable to the Romans. After 


reducing Uſcana and the neighbouring towns, 


| where he took many. priſoners, and among the 


reſt 4000 Romans, he made a painful expedition 


into Etolia. Ae had been e mien in- 


5 ethic 5 10 


A. © V OO _OQO 


Ch. XVII. 
to Stratus, the ſtrongeſt city in that country. 


Republic, whom he cruelly oppreſſed, 
predeceſſor Lucretius had alſo done. The heavy 
complaints brought to Rome againſt theſe two 


Second Muceddhia War. 


Of this hope though he were diſappointed, by 
the prevalence of the Roman faction in the place, 
yet in his return home he got poſſeſſion of A. 
perantia, and ſoon after received the agreeable 


news that Clevas, one of his Lieutenants, had 


gained a new and entire victory over Appius 


Claudius. 


As for Hortenſius, the Reman Admiral, he 
performed nothing but againſt the allies of the 


Admirals, and ſome other Rodd commanders, 
put the Senate under a neceſſity of paſſing a de- 
cree, That no man ſhould be obliged to pay obedi- 
ence to a Roman magiſtrate impoſing any burthen for 
the preſent war, unleſs he could produce an order 


from the Senate for ſuch impoſition. 


The Greeks were at this time indirectly me- 
naced by certain embaſſadors from Rome (C. Po- 
pillius Lenas and Cn. Oftavius) who travelled 


through all the cities of Peloponneſus, and, while 
they cried up the great clemency and indul- 
gence of the Senate, ſo conſpicuous in the de- 


cree before- mentioned, gave to underſtand, that 
they very well knew has every one was in- 


clined; who among them were zealous for the 


Roman cauſe, and who were lukewarm. Theſe 
embaſſadors would have accuſed . by name, in 


e Lin was Met 1 of this, and comdemned 
in a great fine, by the unanimous ſufrages of all the tribes. 


the 
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the diet of Achaia, Lycortas and his ſon Polybius 
as men ill affected to Rome, and waiting only 


6g. 
for an opportunity to raiſe difturbances. But 


Sir W. Ra- 


becauſe no colour of truth could be found to 
- countenance ſuch a charge, or perhaps becauſe 
the Roman affairs had not greatly proſpered of 
late in Greece, it was thought better for the pre- 
ſent to forbear the proſecution, and give gentle 
words, as if all were well. They ated much 
the ſame part in Ætolia and Acarnania; uſing 
ſoft words even to thoſe whom they ſuſpected 
of being in the Macedonian intereſt ; and deſiſt- 
ing from ſome demands, becauſe they found 
them diſagreeable to the people. 
Among the great number of embaſſies that 
cc came to Rome about this time, either to ſeek 
© redreſs of injuries, or to offer their ſervices, 
“it is note worthy, that from Aabanda, a town 
4 of the Leſſer Mia, there was preſented unto 
<* the Senate, and well accepted, a moſt baſe 
piece of flattery. Theſe Alahanders brought 
« 300 horſemens targets, and a crown of gold 
to beſtow upon Jupiter in the capitol]. But 
having a deſire to gratify the Romans with ſome 
< exquilite token of their dutiful obedience, 
« wherein they would be ſingular ; and be- 
«© ing not able to reach unto any great perfor- 
e mance, they built a temple unto the town 
« Rome, and appointed anniverſary games to be 
celebrated among them in honour of that 
* Goddeſs. Now who can wonder at the ar- 
< rogant folly of Alexander, Antigones, Ptolemy, 


40 and the like vain men, that would be thought 
« Gods; 


Ch. XVIII. Second Macedonian War. 
„ Gods; or at the ſhameful flattery of ſuch as J 
« beſtowed upon men, and not the moſt virtu- 


: « ous of men, divine honours; when he ſees a 
5 town of houſes, wherein powerful men dwell, 
Z « worſhipped as a Goddeſs; and receiving 
f « (without ſcorn of the givers, or ſhame of the 
Y « preſent) the title of Deity, at the gift of ſuch 
e a raſcal city as Alalunda ?” 

h 

8 | 

d EG MH A P. AVI 

z .. Turizd YEAR of the War. 

= The Roman army under the command of the Con- 
K ful Q. Marcius Philippus Nee into Ma- 
cedon. 

5 The extravagant conduct 5 Perſes. 

5 Tbe imprudence of Marcius. 

: Polybius, ſent embaſſador from the Achzans 70 
x | Maxrcius, conducls himſelf with great diſcretion. 
d AFTER the war againſt Perſes had laſted 
” Ao years, he was in a better condition to 
on ſuſtain- it than at the beginning. He had not 
1 only hindered the Romans hitherto from enteri 

28 his country, but had enlarged his borders on 
# the Ichrian ſide. And his continual ſucceſs 
had much increaſed the reputation of his arms. 
. On the other hand, the Conſuls Licinius and 
1 Hoſtilius had ſucceſſively waſted their time in 
Js 4 In the Conſulſhip of Cato the elder, "RO w_ the 
* fame 80 to Rome. * acit. An. 4. c. 56. 
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fruitleſs attempts to force a paſſage into Mace- 


don, defacing the glorious enterprize of conqueſt 


by many loſſes received. Nor was it only by the 


caſualties of war, that the army became greatly 


diminiſhed, but by the facility of the military 


Tribunes, or perhaps of Haſtilius himſelf (for 


they laid the blame each upon the other) in li- 
cenſing the ſoldiers to go home. The Admirals 
of the Republic had ſo demeaned themſelves as 
to make many of the towns, which had declared 


for Rome, weary of the alliance. And all theſe 


things together occaſioned, for a time, a general 
diſcouragement * among the Romans. 

TO Haſtilus ſucceeded Q: Marcius Philippus, 
who with Cr. Servilius Cæpio had been elected to 
the Conſulſhip for the new year. Marcius, with 
a large reinforcement, which he had brought 
from taly, joined the army at Pharſalus. Pur- 


poſing to proſecute the war with vigour, he pre- 


ſently after his arrival conſulted the guides con- 


cerning the beſt way to penetrate into Macedon, 
Some adviſed him to go by the way of Pythium ; 


ſome by the . mountains, where Hefti- 


lius had attempted a paſſage the laſt year; and 
others by the ſide of the lake Aſcuris. The 
Conſul would determine nothing, till he ſhould 


come to the place where the road, he was now 


2 Livg reports, FERs on abies" of - the bad ſucceſs of | 


the war in Macedon, the Prætor, by order of the Senate, 
publiſhed an edit, commanding all the Senators in Jtaly 
(who were not abſent on affairs of the Republic) to re- 
pair to Rome; and forbidding thoſe who were in the 
city to go above a mile from it. B. 43. c. 11. 4s 
: ET | | in; 
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in, branched out into three roads, which led to 3 G58 
„ thoſe paſſes. In the mean time Perſes heard of 168. 


the enemy's approach, and being uncertain what 1 


© 3 5 

y way they would take, diſtributed his own forces 
y to the defence of all places, which might give 
* entrance, or permit aſcent. When Marcius was 


. come to the three roads before- mentioned, and 
had heard the opinion of his council, he deter- 
mined to proceed by that road which 1:d by the 
0 lake Aſcuris; and accordingly ſent before him 
4000 foot to ſeize the moſt convenient poſts. 
in the way. Two days was this detachment 
embarraſſed in overcoming the difficulty of on- 
ly fifteen miles. After marching ſeven' miles 
further they poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſafe piece 
of ground, from whence they had ſight of a 
body of 12,000 Macedonians, which, under the 
command of Hippias, the King had appointed 
to defend that paſs. Marcius, having received 
notice of the ſituation of his detachment, haſten- 
ed to join it. Hippias, not in the leaſt diſmayed 
at his appearance, met him and fought with him, 
two or three days ſucceſſively, each returning 
to his own camp at night, with little loſs on ei: 
ther ſide, Theſe conflicts being on the narrow 
ridge of a mountain, where but a ſmall number 
could march in front, few men were employed ; 
all the reſt were ſpectators. It was impoſſi- 
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N Geographers are not agreed where to place the lake 
of Aſcuris; but the ſituation of it may be conjectured from 
hence, that when Marcius was got to the top of the hill 
which overlooked it, he could ſee Phila, Dium, and all 
the ſea coaſt. This hill was twelve miles from Diu. 
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v. R. * ble for Marcius to get forwards, yet both 


| Bef. Chr 
168. 
283 Conſ. 


ſhameful and dangerous to return. He there- 


fore took the only courſe remaining. Part of 
his men he left with Popillius, to amuſe the ene- 


my, whilſt be himſelf with the reſt fetched a 


compaſs, ſecking- a paſſage by ways that had 
never been trodden, and being compelled to 
make paths, where nature ſeemed to have in- 
tended that none ſhould be. So ſteep he found 
the deſcent of the mountain, that his men, for 


the moſt part, rolled themſelves down, not dar- 
ing to truſt their feet. And when they had gone 


or tumbled four miles of this troubleſome jour- 


ney, they deſired nothing more earneſtly than 
that they might be allowed to creep back again, 


if poflible, by the way they had come. To add 
to the other difficulties, the elephants, through 
fear, recoiled from the precipices, caſt their 


Governors, and made ſuch terrible noiſes, as af- 


frighted the horſes: So that they cauſed among 
the troops a confuſion almoſt as great, as if an 


enemy had broke in upon them by furprize. 
Shift however was made to let down the huge 


beaſts by a kind of bridge, of which the one 


end was joined to the edge of the cliff, the other 


ſuſtained by two poſts faſtned in the ground 


delow. Thefe bridges were covered with turf, 


that the beafts might not fear to go upon them. 
When an elephant had got ſome way upon one 


of theſe bridges, the poſts upholding it were 


cut; which made him ſlide down to the next 


bridge, that began where the firſt ended. In like 
„ 2 mannes 
8 | 
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| manner he was conveyed to the third and fo L. Bat 


_ « ors 
__ onward to the bottom of the deſcent: ; 79 
i After ſeven miles, the army came to a plain, . 


; and there reſted a whole day, waiting for Popil- 


a lius, who probably ftole away in the night; 
d for had the enemy followed him, and ſet upon 
0 him from the higher ground, (which doubtleſs 
1- they would have done, had they known of his 
i - motion) he muſt infallibly have been cut off. 

or The third and fourth days marches were 
- like the firſt; only that cuſtom, and the near- 
ne | nels to their journey's end, without meeting af 


enemy, animated the ſoldiers, more chearfully 
to endure the fatigue. The fourth day they 
encamped in the ficlds near Heracleum, about mid- 
way between Tempe and Dium, where the Kin 
had poſted himſelf with the main of his army. 
Perſes ſeems now to have been ſtruck with 
fear beyond comprehenſion, and to have entire- 
ly loſt his reaſon: for, could he have ſeen his 
own advantages, nothing had been more eaſy 
for him than to make the Raman General repent . 
of his adventurous march. Marcius had indeed 
avoided the Streight of Tempe ©, and got be- 
Tempe was a valley five miles in length, and very nar- 
row ;. bounded on one fide by mount Olympus, and on the 
other by mount O/a; between which, and through the 
middle of the valley, ran the river Peneus. The road lay 
on the fide of a frightful precipice, along the river, and 
was ſo narrow, ſays Livy, that a loaded mule had ſcarce 
room to paſs. To defend this ſtreight, Perſes had poſted 
a detachment at Conni, in the entrance of the valley; 
another farther on at Conahylon, an impregnable fortreſs ; a 


third at a place called Characa; and a fourth in the road 
itſelf, and where the valley was narroweſt. | 


D yond 


404 
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yondi it; but he was incloſed between that Streight 


and Dium*, neither of which could he have 
forced, had the Macedonians defended them: 


So that he and his army muſt have periſhed 


for want of proviſions, -unleſs he could have 
gone back the way he came; a thing impracti- 
cable, conſidering that the enemy, being now 
aware of the path he had; made, would have 


fallen upon him from the tops of the hills, 


of which they were maſters. There was no 
fourth way. Yet the cowardice of Perſes gave 
a colour of prudence to the raſhneſs of the 
Conſul : for the King no ſooner heard that 
the enemy were come over the mountains to 
Heracleum, but, crying out, that he was vanquiſl- 
ed without fighting, he took from Dium what 


valuable things he could carry away in haſte, 
abandoned the town, and- retired with his army 


Sir W. R. 


to Pydna. In the ſame vehemency of amaze- 
ment he ſent ſtrict commands to burn, without 
delay, his naval ſtores at Theſſalcnica, and to throw 
his treaſures, that were at Pella, into the ſea; as 
if the Remans were juſt at the gates of thoſe 
two cities, and going to take poſſeſſion. Nicias, 
who received the order to drown the treaſure, 
performed it as expeditiouſly as he could; yet 
not ſo deſperately, but that, when the King re- 


gretted the loſs, the greater part was recovered 


Dim ſtood at the foot of mount Ohympus, on the 


| fide towards Theſſaly, and about a mile from the ſea ; of 


which mile, the river Baphyrus, becoming there a lake, cook 
up the one half; the reſt was ſuch as might be eaſily for- 


_ tified... 


ROE es by 
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by diving. As to the naval ſtores, Angronicus, Y 
who had charge to ſet fire to them, deferred the 
execution, foreſceing that repentance might fol- 
low. 


Whether Nicias, for his abſolute and blind 
obedience, or Andronicus, for his prudent fore- 


Y. R. $84, 


„ 
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thought, merited the greater commendation, it 


lay in the King's breaſt to determine. The 
reward of their ſervice was this: Perſes, growing 


aſhamed of his mad cowardice, cauſed them 
Thoſe poor men alſo, who 


both to be ſlain. 
had fetched his treaſure out of the ſea, were 
recompenſed after the ſame manner; that fo there 
might be no witneſs of the King's frantic fear. 
Jo fill up the meaſure of his folly, he with- 


drew his garriſons from Tempe, and called Hip- 


Tias away from the paſs of Aſcuris, as alſo Aſcle- 


Piodorus, from the guard of another paſs; and 


theſe men he openly reproscked, as if they, and 
not he, had betrayed to the enemy the gates end 
bars of Macedon. 
Marcius took Dium without fen ties and Liv. B. 44. 
Gude thence went forwards into the country; 
| but, after three days, was compelled, by want 


of proviſions ©, to return. His. fleet, which he 


had ordered to ſteer along the coaſt, came to 


him at this time ; but had left the ſtoreſhips be- 


| hind at Magneſia. Luckily for him, Lucretius, 


one of his lieutenants, whom he had employ- 


e It is likely, that the greater part of his ſtores (for 


c. 7. 


he had taken a month's proviſion with him from Pharſalus) 


was loſt among the mountains; otherwiſe he could not 
have been in ſuch diſtreſs, as, without any oppoſition from 
the enemy, to be forced to quit his enterprize. 
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ed to FOE the fortreſſes of Tempe 75 abandoned 
ba the Macedonians) found there plenty of corn, 
of which good fortune he gave the Conſul no- 
tice. The ſooner to get this corn, Marcius quit - 
ted Dium, and went to Phila, to meet the 
convoy that - was coming to him; by which 


fooliſh journey he loſt not only that important 


place, but his reputation. For he was now 
thought a coward, or, at Jeaft, an unſkilful Ge- 
neral ; ſince | he thus retreated, when it moſt im- 


ported him to have puſhed forward. 


The im prudence of Martius brought the Kin g 


to ſee his own error, To correct it in the beſt 


manner he could, he quickly repoſſeſſed himſelf 


of Dium, and repaired it's fortifications, having 


. k. 


found it diſmantled by the Romans. This done, 


he encamped ſtrongly behind the River Enipeus. 
Leſs diligence, more early employed, would 
have been enough to have gained him ample re- 
venge upon Marcius, who had formerly deceiv- 
ed him by an idle hope of peace. And even his 
recovering and - fortifying Dium, and his poſting 


| himſelf on the Enipeus, made it impfaticable for 


the Conſul to do any thing towards the con- 
queſt of Macedon i in all the continuance of his 


office. He took indeed Heracleum, and made 2 


feinr as if he would have driven the King further 


off, and retaken Dium; but he had nothing ſo 
great either in his intention or hope, his chief 


care being to provide winter quarters. In or- 


| fer to facilitate the conveyance of Pe 


A town between Dium and Tempe, 


from 
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from Theſſaly to Heracleum, he cauſed the roads 
to be cleared, and magazines to be erected in 
the moſt convenient places. He allo ſent the 


admiral to make attempts upon the maritime 


towns, Theſſaloniea, Caſſandrea, Demetrias, and 
others: But though this commander was aſ- 
ſſliſted by Eumenes with twenty ſhips of war, and 
had five from King Pruſſas, he met with no ſuc- 
ceſs in any one of thoſe enterpriſes, but loſt a 
conſiderable number of men. 

As Marcius acquired little honour by this 
campaign, ſo he ſhewed himſelf very unwilling 


that Appius Claudius, who commanded on the ſide 


of Nlyricum, ſhould acquire more. At the time 
when Perſes, by the ſucceſs of his arms againſt 
Hoſtilius, had gained great reputation, Arcbo, 
Lycortas, and the patriots among the Acbeans, 
judged it for the good of the nation to aſſiſt 
the Romans, in their adverſity, whom, in their 
proſperity, they were never prone to flatter. 
| Archo therefore propoſed a decree, which paſſed, 
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Polyb. Le- 
gat. 78. 


« That the Achæans ſhould ſend their whole 


e ſtrength into Theſſaly, and ſhare all dangers 
<< with the Romans.” Poiybins and others were 
appointed embaſſadors to Marcius, to acquaint 
him with this decree, and to know his pleaſure. 
Finding the Conſul buſy in ſeeking a paſſage" into 
Macedon, they went along with the army, bur 
mentioned nothing of their commiſſion till he 


was got to Heracleum: Then Polybivs pteſented 


the decree; at the fame time ſetting forth how 
invariably obedient the Achæans had been, dur- 
ing by courſe of this war, to every command of 


Pads the 
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Fe Ct the Romans. Marcius in very ſtrong terms ex- 


168. 
283 Conſ. 


preſſed his ſatisfaction in the proofs of their good- 
will; but ſaid, that he now needed no aſſiſtance. 
Inſtantly Polybius diſpatched his collegues home 
to report the Conſul's anſwer, ſtaying himſelf be- 
hind in the camp. After a while, Marcius had 


advice, that Appius Claudius deſired of the A. 


chæans 5000 men, to be ſent him into Epirus. 
There could be no room to doubt but Appius 
had need of theſe men, and might, with ſuch 


an acceſſion of ſtrength, do ſignal ſervice, by 


obliging Perſes to divide his forces. Neverthe- 
leſs Marcius deſired Polybius to return into Achaia, 
and take eſpecial care that no ſuch aid were 
ſent to Appius: The Achæans, he ſaid, ought not 
to be burthened with an expence to furniſh 


troops that were not wanted. Away went Po- 


hybius, muſing, and unable to reſolve whether 


the Conſul's earneſtneſs in this affair proceeded 


from affection to the Acheans, or from envy to- 
wards Appius. And when the matter came to 


be debated in the Achæan diet, Polybius was in a 

new perplexity; the iſſue nearly concerning him- 
ſelf and thoſe of his party. For ſhould he ne- 
glect what the Conſul had given him in charge, 


he was ſure to incur his reſentment; and, on 


the other hand, he conſidered, that words ſpoken 
by Marcias ta him in private would prove no 


good warrant to the Acbæans for refuſing aſſiſt- 
ance to Appius. In this dilemma therefore he had 
recourſe to the decree of the Senate, which ex- 
empted all their allies from the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to any Jmpolcion from a Roman com- 

: manger, 
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mander, unleſs the ſame impoſition were authoriſ- 


ed by expreſs order of the Conſcript Fathers. 
Appius having no ſuch warrant, the Diet refer- 


red his demand to the Conſul, by whom they 


knew it would be oppoſed. And thus Polybius, 
by his artful e e ſaved 0 the Ache- 
ans above 120 talents *. 
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Arbuthnot. 


2 This year was paſſed at Rome the famous Voconian | 


law, ſo called from Q. Voconius, the Tribune who pro- 
poſed it. The law enacted, that no woman ſhould be 
left heireſs to an eftate ; and that no Cen/us ſhould, by his 


will give above a fourth part of what he was worth to a wo- 


man. By a Cenſus is meant a perſon * high in the Cen- 


| ſor? 8 books. 


The ſame year a difference 3 bes the 8 


ſors, T. Sempronius Gracchus and C. Claudius Pulcher, a- 


bout the freedmen. Theſe, that they might have the leſs 
ſway in elections, had been confined to the four city tribes : 


and Gracchus now propoſed to deprive the greateſt part of 


them entirely of the right of ſuffrage. But Claudius in- 
ſiſted that this was illegal ; and that though a Cenſor might 
remove a man from one tribe to another (which was the 
full meaning of #ribu movere) yet he could remove no man, 
much leſs a whole order of men, from all the five and 
thirty tribes. It was at length agreed, that all the freedmen 


ſhould be incorporated in one of the city tribes; and it 


fell by lot to the Eſquiline tribe to receive them. Liv. B. 
45+ . 15. 5 
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c H AP. XIX. 
Fovxrn YEAR of the War. 


L. Emilius . choſen Conſul at Rome. 
The report of ſome commiſſaries with regard . to 
"the flate of the war in Macedon. 
A negotiation between King Perſes and King Eu. 
menes; each believing the other to be a knave, 
they come to 10 agreement. 
King Perſes cheats King Gentius. 
The baſe and fooliſh conduct of the Macedonian 
towards the Baſtarnz. 


PLUTARCH reports, that the people of 

Rome, weary of the long continuance of the 
Macedonian war, [in which, through the cow- 
_ ardice, or inſufficiency of their Generals, they 
had got nothing hitherto but diſhonour, ] caſt 
their eyes upon L. Aimilius Paullus, as a Cap- 
tain, from whoſe courage and abilities they 
might hope a ney and Tune iſſue to that 
enterpriſe. 

This man, the ſon of that Kulla Pantlus, | 
who periſhed at the battle of Cannæ, had been 
Conſul in the year 571, and had then conducted 
the war againſt the Liguriags with fo much ſuc- 
ceſs, as to deſerve the honour of a triumph. 
He was now near ſixty years of age, but in full 
en both of ones: and mind. Some time 


before 


[> Ch. XIX. Second Macedonian War. 411 
| before this, the people had refuſed him a ſe- Bo Pg 
cond Confulſhip when he ſtood candidate for it: 284 Cool N 
But in the preſent exigency they raiſed him to 
that dignity, even againſt his inclinations; and 
aſſigned him the province of Macedon without 
ſuffering him to draw lots with his e C. | 
Licinius Craſſus *. 
0 Emilius would propoſe nothing to the Senate 
f concerning his Province, till by Commiſſaries, 
- ſent thither to view the ſtate of things, the 
, ſtrength and condition both of the Roman and 
acedomian forces were perfectly known. 
| The Commiſſaries at their return reported, Liv. B. 44. 
n That the army had penetrated into Macedon, 1 
but with greater danger than benefit: that 
„the two camps lay near each other, the. 


f river Enipeus between them: that the King 

© &« avoided a battle, and the Romans had not N 
3 « ſtrength to force him to it: that the Macedo- 

* e mans were 30,000 ſtrong: that Marcius want- 

ſt « ed proviſions; the Roman Admiral, men; and, 

* for thoſe few that he had, wanted both money 

7 * and clothes: that Appius Claudius and his 

t army, on the frontier of Mhricum, were ſo 


far from being in a condition to invade Mace- 
5 don, that they lay expoſed to the danger of 
n | being cut off, if not ſpeedily reinforced; that 
d . Eumenes and his fleet had juſt appeared, and 
— „then gone away; nobody could tell why: 


Il « Livy ſays nothing of milius's reluctance to accept 
1 of the Conſulſhip; and tells us, that che Province of Ma- 


« that 


aden * 
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& that he was wavering in his friendſhip to Rome, 
but his brother Atzalus unqueſtionably ſteady. 7 
Valerius Antias reports that Eumenes coming 
to aſſiſt Marcius, in the fame friendly manner 
as he had aſſiſted the former Conſuls, was not 


treated with the diſtinction he had expected; 


and thereupon returned home in anger, refu- 
fing, though requeſted, to leave behind him his 
Gallo Greet horſe. Whether this were truly ſo, 
or whether the Pergamenian began, when too 
late, to apprehend, leſt the fire, which he him- 

ſef had helped to kindle, would ſoon take hold 


of his own kingdom, it is certain that about 


this time he grew cold in his behaviour to the 


Romans. Perſes took encouragement from it to 
ſound him; and, finding him tractable, made 


an attempt to diſengage him from the intereſt 


Polyb. Le- 
gat. 35. 
Liv. B. 44. 
& 24. 


of Rome. The embaſſadors whom he ſent to 
Pergamus on this buſineſs, (but under colour of 
negotiating an exchange of priſoners) were alſo 


| commiſſioned to go to Antzochus Epipbanes, King 


of Syria, then at war with Ptolemy of Egypt. 
ö Theſe miniſters had orders to repreſent to Eu- 


menes, © that there could be no real friendſhip 
t between a King and a free ſtate : that the 
* Romans had an equal enmity to all Kings, 
e though they uſed the help of one King a- 
&« gainſt another: that they had oppreſſed Philip 
* by the help of Attalus; Antiochus the Great 
ee by the help of Philip and Eumenes ; and now 
« made uſe of the forces of Eumenes and Prufias 
“to ruin Per ſes.“ They were to exhort the Per- 


Samenian to * that the — of Mau- 


* cedon 


for it before he had it. Till the peace ſhould 
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<* cedon once deſtroyed, his own could be no 
longer ſafe ; and that the Romans already be- 
„ gan to look with a better eye upon Pruſias 
« than upon him.” In like manner they were 
to admoniſh Antiochus not to expect any good 
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% concluſion of his war with the Egyptian, ſo 


long as the Romans could make him deſiſt 


from the proſecution of it, by a bare declara- 


« tion of their will and pleaſure.” And laſtly, 
they were to requeſt, of both Antiochus and Eu- 


menes, * that they would either, by negotiation, 


* engage the Republic to make peace with 


& the Macedonian; or, in caſe ſhe perſiſted in 


„ ſo unjuſt a war, turn their arms againſt her, 


&« as againſt the common enemy of all Kings.” 


What anſwer the Syrian gave 1s not recorded. 


Eumenes having perceived that the Romans them- 


ſelves were weary of ſo tedious and difficult a 
war, and thinking it not unlikely that a peace 


would ſoon be concluded, whether he uſed his 
mediation or not, conceived a project of draw- 
ing ſome pecuniary advantage to himſelf from 


the preſent ſituation of things. He offered Per- 


ſes, for a 1000 talents, to ſtand neuter; for 
1500, to procure him a peace; and, in either 


Appian. 
fragment. 
L. 9. 


bargain, not only to pledge his word, but to 


give hoſtages. The Macedonian approved very 


much the article of hoſtages; and readily a- 
greed with Eumenes, that they ſhould be ſent 


to Crete. But as to paying the money, here 
he ſtuck. He was willing to be at ſome expence 
for a peace with Rome; but did not care to pay 


be 
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be concluded, he would needs depoſite the mo- 
ney in the temple of Samotbrace. As this iſland 
belonged to Perſes, Eumenes thought the money 


would be no nearer to him there, than if it re- 


mained in Pella; and therefore inſiſted upon 


Id. Legat. 
$5. 


_ Polghins 
Legat. $7. 
Id. Legat. 
26, 


having at leaſt a part of it in hand. Thus the 


two Kings, (ſays Ly) in vain attempted to over- 


reach one another, and got nothing bur infamy | 


for their labour. 


After the like manner acted Perſe with Gen- 


| fius of Nlhricum; with whom he had been 
treating before, and who had anſwered him 


in plain terms, that without money he could not 


ſtir. The Macedonian was very backward at that 


time to diminiſh his treaſures; but, when the 
Romans had got poſſeſſion of Tempe, he agreed 
to pay 300 talents, which Gen/ius demanded 
as the price of his friendſhip; and hoſtages 
were to be delivered on both ſides for perfor- 
mance of covenants. Gentius ſent his hoſtages, 
in company with ſome embaſſadors, to the Ma- 


cedonian camp, where Perſes ratified the treaty 


by oath, and delivered his hoſtages in preſence 


of the troops, that they, being witneſſes of this 


tranſaction, might be encouraged by ſuch an 
acceſſion of ſtrength to their party, Embaſſa-. 
dors were preſently after ſent from both Kings to 
Rhodes, to engage that Republic in the con- 
federacy. The Rbodians anſwered, That they bad 
already reſolved to bring about a peace; to which 
they exhorted the Kings to raiſe no unneceſſary ot ſta- 
cles. The favourers of Perſes having become 


_ the prevailing party at Rhodes, embaſſadors had 


been 
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been ſent from thence to Rome, to preſs the Se- 
nate to ceaſe the proſecution of the war. What 
reception theſe Miniſters | met with we TY ſee 
hereafter. 


Pantauchus the Macedonian embaſſador had 
remained with Gentius, daily urging him to be- 


gin the war, eſpecially by ſea, while the Romans 
were unprovided of a naval ftrength. Ten ta- 
lents of the promiſed money came, as earneſt 
of the reſt that was following. More followed 
indeed, and ſealed up with the 1Hyrian ſeal, but 
carried by Macedonians, and not too faſt. Be- 
fore this money reached the borders of Hyricum, 


Gentius had laid hands on two Roman embaſſa- 


dors, under the pretence 'of their being ſpies, 


and thrown them into priſon ; which Perſes no 


ſooner heard than he recalled his treaſure bear- 
ers , and ſent them with their load to Pella: For 


now the Ihrian muſt of neceſſity make war with 


the Romans, whether he were hired to it or not. 
There came about the ſame time, from the 
other ſide of the Danube, to the aid of Peres, 


ed by Plutarch, Baſtarnæ. The King, having 
advice of their arrival on the frontiers, fent a 
meſſenger with ſome inconſiderable preſents to 


the chiefs, whom he invited to come to him, 


„ Polybins, who tells us, that Perſe; ratified by oath the 
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Plut. life 
of ZEmil. 
Liv. B. 44. 
c. 27. 

App. in 
fragment. 


10, ooo horſe and 10,000 foot of the Ganls, call- 


Plut. life of 
Emil. 
Liv. B. 44. 
c. 26. 


treaty with Gextius, that he gave hoſtages to the IAuhrian em- 
baſſadors for the performance of covenants, and that he ſent 


thoſe, who had come to take charge of the ſtipulated 


money, to Pella, there to receive it, ſays notang of Gen- 
tius'8 _ cheated of that money. 
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and promiſed to gratify with rich rewards. 
Clondicus, the General, im mediately aſked, whe- 


ther Perſes had ſent money for the ſoldiers, who, 
according to the bargain, were to have part of 


their pay in hand. To this the meſſenger mak- 


ing no anſwer, J/by then, ſaid Clondicus, tell thy 


maſter that the Gauls will not ſtir one foot farther, 
till they have money and hoſtages. Upon the re- 


port of this anſwer, the King took counſel ; 


if it might be called taking counſel, to deliver 


his own opinion before men ſo wiſe that they 
would not contradict him. He made an in- 


vective againſt the ſavage manners and perfidi- 
ouſneſs of the Gauls; ** who came in ſuch num- 
bers as could not but be dangerous to him and 
„to his kingdom. Five thouſand horſe (he ſaid) 
would be as many as he ſhould have occa- 
* ſion for; and not enough to give him cauſe 
< to fear them.” Doubtleſs there wanted not 
employment for the whole army of Gauls; ſince, 
without any danger to the Kingdom, they might 
have been ſent, by the way of Perrbæbia, into 
Theſſaly, where ravaging the country, they would 


have conſtrained the Romans to abandon Tempe, 


even for want of proviſions. This and much 
more might have been done; but Perſes was a 
better guardian of his money than of his king- 


dom. In concluſion, Antigonus, one of his no- 
bles, and the ſame meſſenger who had been with 
the Gauls before, was ſent again, to let them 


know the King's mind. He did his errand': up- 
on which followed a great murmuring of thoſe 


P27 thouſands that had been drawn ſo far from 
their 7 


» 


| 
. 
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their own country to no purpoſe. Clondicus aſked 
him, Whether he had brought the money with him 


to pay thoſe 5000 whom the King would take into 
bis ſervice. And when it was perceived, that 


Antigonus, for want of an anſwer, had recourſe 
to ſhifting excuſes, the Gauls, without delay, 
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marched back towards the Danube, pillaging and | 


waſting that part of Thrace through which they 
paſſed. . Yet, barbarians as they were, they ſuf- 


fered the meſſenger of fraud to eſcape unhurt, 
which was more than he could well have ex- 


pected. | f 85 | 
Thus a&ed Perſes, like a careful treaſurer for 


the Romans, and as if he meant, ſays Livy, to 


preſerve his money for them, without diminiſh- 


ing the ſum*. 


© Dio Caffus imputes this parſimonious conduct of Perſes, 


to a confidence in his own ſtrength, not doubting but that 
he ſnould be able, without the aſſiſtance of allies, to drive 
the Romans out of Greece, Dio Cafſ. ap. Valgſ. p. 611. 
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e HA M . 


$: Ge ntius of Illyricum conquered by the Pretor 


Anictus. | 
Zmilius Paullus arrives in Macedon, and 


drives the enemy from the banks of the Enipeus. 
Perſes defeated at the battle of Pydna. 
He takes refuge in the ifland of Samothrace. 
Al Macedon ſubmits to the Romans; and the 
King ſurrenders himſelf to Octavius, the Ro- 


man Admiral, 0 Jends bim priſoner to the 


_ Conſul. 


1 P ON the report before · mentioned of the 


Commiſſaries, returned from Macedon, the 


Senate ordered into that country a large ſupply . 


Li. B. 42. of men; but Aimilius was to have, in his army, 


. 


only two Roman Legions, of 6000 foot, and 


300 horſe each; and of the 7ralian allies 12,000 
foot, and 1200 horſe. What ſoldiers remained 
after compleating theſe numbers, were to be 


_ diſpoſed of in garriſon, if fit for ſervice; if unfit, 


they were to be diſcharged. Yet, according to 


Plutarch, Amilius had in Macedon 100,000 men 
under his command. Cz. Oclavius the Admiral 
of the fleet had gooo recruits granted him. 


And to the Prætor L. Anicius, appointed to ſuc- 
ceed Appius Claudius in Illyricum, was allotted an 


army of 20,400 foot and 1400 horſe. 


The Conſul, before his departure from Rome, 
made an harangue te the people. The ſub- 
N ſtance 


ICC 


Ch. XX. Second Macedonian War. 
| ſtance of it was a reproof for the liberty they 


took, while ignorant of the true ſtate of things, 
to cenſure the conduct of their Generals. 


He 


faid : “ That, if any of them thought themſelves 
* wiſe enough to manage this war, he deſired 
their company into Macedon, to aſſiſt him with 


- < their advice; that he had ſhips, horſes; tents, 
„and proviſions ready at their ſervice : But if 


< they did not care to exchange the eaſe and 
indolence of a town life for the fatigues of 
« war, they would do well to reſtrain their 
* tongues; for he ſhould not govern his ac- 
tions by their caprice ; nor have regard to 
« any pre but fuch as were given him in 


* the camp.” 


In the beginning of 901 AEmilius the Conful,. 
OZavins the Admiral, and Anicius the * ſet 


out for their reſpective provinces. 
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The ſucceſs of Auicius in Nyricum was as Sh App. in 
He brought the war to a conclu- Lie. B. 43. 
ſion in thirty days, and before they knew at Rome 


as fortunate. 


that he had begun it. 


Gentius, after ſome loſs 


at ſea, and the ready ſubmiſſion of ſome of his 
towns to the Romans, ſhut himſelf up in Scodra, 
his capital, with all his army, conſiſting of 15,000 


men. This place being very defenſible by nature, 


and ſo ſtrongly garriſoned, and the King there in 


perſon, it could not poſſibly have been taken in 


a ſhort time, had the defenders of it kept within 
But they would needs ſally out and 
fight; in this ſeeming rather paſſionate than cou- 


their walls. 


rageous, for they were preſently routed: and 


though they loſt bur 200 men, yet ſuch was. 


E e 2 
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The Roman Hiſtory. Book V. 
their fright and amazement, that Gentius thought 
It adviſable to aſk of the Prætor a truce, in order, 


as he ſaid, to deliberate concerning the ſtate of 


his affairs. Three days being granted him, he 
employed this time in enquiring after his brother 
Caravantius, whom he had commiſſioned to raiſe 


forces, and who was reported to be approach- 


ing to his reſcue. Finding the rumour ground- 
leſs, and having aſked and obtained of the Præ- 
tor permiſſion to come to him, he threw himſelf 
at his feet, lamented with tears his paſt folly, 


and yielded himſelf, together with his wife and 
children, at diſcretion : After which the whole 


kingdom preſently ſubmitted. Anicius diſpatch- 
ed Perperna (one of the embaſſadors whom Gentius 
had impriſoned) with the news of all theſe events 
to Rome. 

EMIL IUS PAULLUS, 3 fr fail 
from Brunduſium at break of day, arrived at Cor- 
ora before night. Thence in five days he reach- 
ed Delphi; where he lacrificed to Apollo. In five 
days more he joined the army at Phila, not far 
from the Enipers. 

Perſes, after taking the beſt meaſures he could 


to hinder à deſcent Ron the Reman fleet on the 
_ coaſt, ſpared no labour to fortify his bank of 
the Euipeus; fo that the Conſul had little hope 


to force mn! in his camp and enter Macedon that 
way *. On enquiry he learnt, that there was a 
1 paſſage 


About this time the Conſul introduced ſome new regu- 
lations in the Roman diſcipline. The word of command 
»ed to be given aloud at the head of the legions to all 

| : „ 


— 


Cc 
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paſſage over mount Olympus, and by, Pythium 
the road not bad, but blocked up by a body 
of troops which the King had placed there. To 
force this guard, Aimilius choſe out 5000 men, 
whom he committed to the conduct of Scipio 
 Nafica, his fon-in-law, and Q, Fabius, his own 
ſon by nature, but adopted into the Fabian fa- 
mily. In order to conceal the deſign, they took 
the way to Heracleum, as if they were going to 
embark on board the fleet. From Heracleum 
they directed their march to Pythium, dividing 


the journey fo as to arrive there the third day 
before it was light. In the mornings of thoſe 


two days, when they were paſſing the mountain, 


Zmilius, that he might fix the King's attention 
on ſomething preſent, detached a part of his ve- 
lites to attack the advanced guard of the. Mace- 


donians. The channel of the Enipers, which re- 


. ceived in winter a great fall of waters from the 


mountains, was exceedingly deep and broad, 
and the ground of it ſuch, as though at preſent 


it lay almoſt quite dry, 7 t it afforded no good 
roops. It was for this 


footing for heavy armed 


the ſoldiers, but /Emilius now 8 the Tribune of the 
neareſt legion to give it in a low voice to his Primipile, who 


was to tranſmit it to the next Centurion, and thus it was 


to be conveyed from one to another, till it had gone through 


the whole army. And whereas it had been the cuſtom for the 
guards to ſtand from morning to night in their poſts, without 
being relieved ; the Conful altered this method, ordering 
them to be changed at noon. And becauſe they often fell 
aſleep, leaning upon their ſhields, he commanded that tor 
the future they ſhould go upon n without a ſhield. Liv. 
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De Roman Hiſtory, Book V. 
reaſon Æmilius employed only his. velites, of 
whom the King's light armed ſoldiers had the 
advantage in a diſtant fight, though the Romans 
were better armed for cloſe engagement. The 
engines from the towers, which Perſes had raifed 
on his own bank, played alſo upon the Romans, 
and did conſiderable execution. Yet, Z#milixs 
renewed his affault the ſecond day ; when he 
ſuffered yet a greater loſs than the frſt. The 
third day he made a motion as if he meant to 
attempt a paſſage over the river nearer the ſea, 
In. the mean time, the King's camp became, 
on a ſudden, full of tumult and confuſion. 
Scipio and Fabius, (according to Polybius) had 
furprized the Macedonian guard upon the moun- 
tain aſleep and ſlain moſt of them; the reſt 
with all ſpeed fled to the army, with the news, 
that the Romans had paſſed the mountain, and 
were at their backs. The King inſtantly broke 
up his camp, and made a haſty retreat to Pydna®, 
Thus was a paſſage once more opened into Ma- 
ceden; an advantage which milias did not, like 
his predeceſſor Marcius, negle& to improve. 
Perſes could not determine for a while what 
courſe to take; whether to diſtribute his troops 
into the fortified towns, and ſo to protract the 
war; or to put all at once to the hazard of a 
battle. Seeing his men in good heart, and eager 
to fight, he at length reſolved to venture a ge- 
9 5 action. He choſe therefore a place near 
the walls of Pydna, commodious for -the Pha- | 


b This account differs i in n circumſtances from Plu- 
varch's, 
lanx, 


Ch. XX. en Nan War. 


lanx, and on each ſide of which were ſome high 
grounds, fit for the archers and light armed 
troops. A river covered the whole front; and 
this river, though ſhallow, and of little breadth, 
muſt. in ſome meaſure break the order of the Ro- 
mans in advancing to him. It was not long be- 
fore the enemy appeared. He offered them 
battle; which the Roman ſoldiers would gladly 
have accepted the inſtant they arrived: But 
ZEmilius, knowing that they were fatigued with 
their march, did not think it adviſeable to come 
to an engagement till they had taken ſome reſt. 


Yet, that he might ſeemingly yield to the ardour 


of his men, he began to draw them up as for 
battle, directing the Tribunes to repair each to 
his poſt. As the day advanced, and the ſun 
grew hotter, the countenances of the ſoldiers 
appeared leſs animated, their voices ſunk, and 
ſome of the men were ſeen leaning on their 


ſhields and javelins for wearineſs. The Conſul 


hereupon ordered a camp to be marked out. 
His chief officers, though diſſatisfied with this 
change, (as they thought it) of his deſign, yet 
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remained ſilent. But young Scipio, whoſe late 


ſucceſs on mount Olympus gave him confidence, 
took the liberty to remonſtrate, begging him not 
to loſe his opportunity by delay. Amilius told 
him, he ſpoke like a young man, and bad him 
have patience. This ſaid, he commanded the 
troops in the front of his army to remain in 


their order, while thoſe in the rear formed a. 


camp and entrenched it: which finiſhed, the 
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F. R. 585. whole army at leiſure fell back into it, without 


Bef. Chr. 
167. 
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any confuſion or moleſtation from the enemy. 
The next day many in each army blamed their 


| Generals for not having fought the day before. 
Perſes excuſed himſelf by the backwardneſs of 


the enemy, who did not advance, but kept upon 
ground very inconvenient for the Phalanx. On 


the other ſide the Conſul, who had his reaſons 


| before-mentioned, communicated them to thoſe 


Sir W. R. 


about him. 


In the evening of that day tnbick; by the 


Reman account, was the third of September) C. 


Sulpicius Gallus, a legionary Tribune, foretold to 
AEmiltus, and, with his approbation, to the army, 


an eclipſe of the moon which would happen the 
fame night; admoniſhing the ſoldiers not to be 
terrified, it being a natural event, which might 
be known long before the time. The Romanus 


(according to their cuſtom) while the eclipſe 


laſted, beat pans of braſs and baſons, as we do 


in following a ſwarm of bees; thinking that 


thereby they helped the moon in her labour. 


On the other ſide the Macedonians howled and 


made a great noiſe, and this doubtleſs becauſe 
it was their cuſtom, and not becauſe they were 


frightened at the eclipſe, as with a prodigy that 


foreboded any miſchief to them; ſince it did 


not in the leaſt diminiſh their ardour for the 
fight. Æmilius, though not ſo ignorant con- 


Plot. life of 
Emil. 


cerning this phænomenon as to imagine it any 
thing ſupernatural, yet, being very religious, 
could not refrain from doing his duty to the 
moon, and, by a ſacrifice of eleven young bulls, 

7 ” 28 
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as ſoon as ſhe ſhone out bright again, congratu- 


lating with her on her delivery. And early the 
next morning, when he had given the fignal to 
prepare for battle, he ſacrificed to Hercules twenty 
oxen ſucceſſively, before any good omens could 
be found in the entrails. At length, in the belly 
of the one and twentieth ox, was found a pro- 


miſe of victory to the Romans, but eee 


© that they acted only on the defenſive. 
About three in the afternoon, when there was 


no likelihood of a battle, Perſes keeping his ground, 


and Æmilius having ſent abroad a part of his men 
for wood and forage, an accident brought that to 
paſs, of which neither of the Generals ſeemed very 


< Sir W. R. pleaſantly ſays, “that Hercules was a Greek, 
« and partial, as nearer in alliance to the Macedonian than 
the Roman. That therefore it had been better to call upon 
* the new Goddeſs lately canonized at Alabanda, or upon 
« Romulus, or (if a God of older date were more authentic) 
« upon Mars, the father of Romulus, to whom belonged the 
« guidance of military affairs, and who therefore would 


„ have limited his favour with no injunctions contrary to 
« the rules of war.“ 


One of the moſt difinguilhing parts of Zmil;us's cha- 
racer was circumſpeCtion and caution, which he had inhe- 
rited from his father, a diſciple of Fabius Cunctator. And 
though Sir /. R. blames .Zmilius on this occaſion, as vainly 
conſuming a great part of the day, in the ſacrifices above-men- 


_ tioned; yet, conſidering the advantage which Per/es had of 


the ground, it is not improbable, that the Conſul had bet- 
ter reaſons than any he found in the ox's belly, for deſiring 
that the King ſhould quit his poſt, and be the aſſailant. Plu- 


rareh ſpeaks of the morning ſun being full in the faces of the 
Romans, as a reaſon for /Zmilius's deferring the battle till the/ 


afternoon, But it appears from Livy, that the Conſul had 
no intention to fight, even when the ſun favoured him. 


deſirous, 
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the field; that nevertheleſs the Phalanx preſſed 


The Roman. Hyflory. Book V. 
-R+ 585. deſirous. A horſe belonging to a Roman broke 
looſe, and ran into the river, whither two or three | 


of the ſoldiers followed him: eight hundred Tra- 
cians lay on the further bank, whence two of them 


ran into the water to draw this horſe over to their 


own fide. Theſe fell to blows with the Romans, 
as in a private quarrel, and one of the Thracians 
was ſlain. Some of his countrymen haſted to re- 
venge their fellow's death, and followed over the 
river thoſe that had ſlain him. Hereupon aſſiſt- 


ance came in on each part, till the number grew 
ſuch as made it paſt a fray, and cauſed the Ge- 


nerals of both armies to be anxious about the 
event. Perſes and Aimilius drew up their men 
in order of battle ; and, to elevate their courage, 
employed all the arguments which the importance 
of the occaſion ſuggeſted. But the King having 
finiſhed his oration, and ordered his men to the 


charge, withdrew himſelf into Pydna ; there to 
offer ſacrifice to Hercules: as if Hercules, ſays Plu- 


tarch, could like the ſacrifice of a coward ; or 
would grant e to e that would not 
fight ©. 

It is impoſſible to fort any ſatisfactory notion 
of this battle, in it's detail, from the imperfect 
accounts of it in Livy and Plutarch. We read 
that the Macedonian cavalry quickly fled out of 


4 One Peſidonius (an hiſtorian quoted by Plutarch) ſays, 


' that he was preſent at this battle, and reports, that Per/es, 
though hurt the day before in the leg by a kick of a horſe, - 
did nevertheleſs, and contrary to the preſſing inſtances of his 


friends, lead his phalanx to the charge, and that he continued 
at their head till he was wounded in the fide by a javelin. 


on 


So” hes ale ß Ee ni ie eo ññãñỹęe a SO Led 
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on ſo reſolutely as to bear down all that oppoſed 
it, inſomuch that Æmilius was aſtoniſhed and ter- 
rified, and rent his clothes for grief. What gave 
him the victory was the difficulty, not to ſay the 
impoſſibility, of the Phalanx's preſerving its or- 
der for any conſiderable time. For while ſome 
of the Roman battalions preſſed hard upon one 
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part of it, and others recoiled from it, it was ne- 
ceſſary, if the Macedonians would follow thoſe that 


gave ground, that ſome files ſnould advance be- 


yond the reſt. Æmilius when he ſaw the front 


of the enemy's battle become unequal (by reaſon 
of the unequal reſiſtance which they met with) 
and the ranks in ſome places open, divided his 
men into ſmall battalions, ordering them to throw 


themſelves into the void ſpaces, and charge the 


Phalangites in flank. The long pikes of the Ma- - 


cedonians by this means became uſeleſs : and, with 
only their weak ſwords and targets, they were by 
no means a match for the Roman Legionaries, 
who had ſtrong ſwords, and whoſe ſhields co- 
vered them almoſt from head to foot. There 
ſoon followed a total rout of the Macedonian 
Infantry. More than 20,000 of them are ſaid to 
be ſlain, and 53000 taken priſoners. It is alſo 
ſaid, that the Romans did not loſe above a hun- 
dred men; a tale not very conſiſtent with what 
is related of the exploits of the Macedonian 
Phalanx. 

Perſes fled from Py 1 towards Pella, attended 
by a great number of his horſe. Some of the foot 
which had eſcaped from the ſlaughter overtook 


the King and his company in a wood, where they 


fell 
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fell to railing at the horſemen, calling them cow- 


they came to blows *. The King, fearing left 
they ſhould turn their wrath againſt him, ſudden- 
ly left the high road. A few tollowed him : the 
reſt diſperſed themſelves, and went every one- 
whither his inclinations guided him: Of thoſe 
that kept with their King the number began in 
a fhort time to leſſen: for he fell to deviſing. 
upon whom to lay the blame of that day's miſ- 
fortune ; which cauſed thoſe that knew his na- 
ture to ſhrink away from him under various 


pretences. At his coming to Pella about mid- 
Liv. B. 44. 


night, he found his pages, and Euctus the Go- 
vernor of the town, ready to attend him; but 
of his great men that had eſcaped from the bat- 
tle, though he often ſent for them, not one would 
come near him. Fearing leſt they, who had the 
boldneſs to diſobey his ſummons, would dare 
ſomething worſe, he ſtole out of Pella before 
morning. There went with him only Exander 


(the Cretan formerly employed to kill Eumenes at 


Delpbi) and two other companions of his flight 
from Pydna. The third day after the battle Perſes 
came to Ampbipolis, where having ſeveral times 
attempted to make a ſpeech to the people, and 
having as often been hindered by his tears from 


. © Livy ſays nothing of the ſoar having overtaken the 
horſemen, or of the quarrel between them ; or that the 


King blamed any body for the loſs of the battle. 
Plutarch ſays, that Perſes ſtabbed with his own hand 


this Eu4us, and one Edcus, for telling him of his faults, 
and giving him advice with too much freedom. | 


proceeding, 
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2 proceeding, he appointed Evander to ſpeak in his 85 2 585. 
th name what he himſelf had intended to ſay. The 2 
eſt Amphipolitens, upon the firſt rumour of the King's **+ Cov 
n. defeat, had emptied their town of 200% Tra- 
he cians that lay there in garriſon, ſending them 
ne- out, under colour of an expedition that was to 
fe make them rich, and then ſhutting the gates 
in after them. And now to rid themſelves of the 
g King, ſome of the citizens cried out while Zvan- 
iſ- der was ſpeaking, Hence; depart; muſt we be ruin- 
a- ed upon your account? Perſes therefore put his fa- 
US | mily, his treaſures, and 500 Crelaus, on board 
_ ſome veſſels which were in the river Strymon, and 
J- | embarking with them followed the courſe of the 
It ſtream. Theſe Cretans are ſaid to have repaired 
5 to him, not out of any affection to his perſon, 
d or his cauſe, but to his money, of which they 
e hoped to ſhare . The King knowing their 
8 | wiſhes and views, cauſed ſome gold and ſilver 
Ee cups and vaſes, to the value of fifty talents *, 96871. 
7 to be laid on the ſhore, as a booty for which 2008 BY 
t they might ſcramble. He would not make the | 
t n himſelf, for fear of diſobliging ſome 
1 of them. When the Cretans, had joaded them- 
8 ſelves with theſe riches, the little fleet ſailed to ö 


Galepſos, a maritime town between the mouths 
of the S/rymen and the Hebrus. But now Perſes, Plut. life of 
repenting of his liberality, pretended to the Cre- mil. 
* tans, that among the cups and vaſes there had 
been put, by miſtake, ſome which Alexander the 


: £ This may be true, yet it ſeems natural, that, without 
£ this allurement, they ſhould adhere to Evander, their coun- 
try- man and General, Who continued about the King. 
2 | | | | Great 


i 
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Great had made uſe of; for whoſe memory he : 
had ſo high a reſpec, that it grieved him, he 


ſaid, to part with the leaſt thing that had be- 
| longed to that Hero; and he offered to redeem 


them with more than they were intrinſically 


worth. Many of the Cretans, 'impoſed upon by 
this declaration, brought back their urns and 


vaſes. The King paſſed into Samotbrace, and 
ſpoke no more of the money. By this baſe ar- 


tifice he recovered about thirty talents *. 
Samothrace was an iſland conſecrated to Cybele 

the mother of the Gods. According to tradition 

ſhe had formerly dwelt in it, on which account 


it was held ſacred by all nations. Perſes, hop- 


ing that the Romans would not profane this ſanc- 


tuary by ſtaining it with his blood, choſe to re- 


2387500 J. 
Arbuthnot. 


tire thither with his family and the remains of his 


dear treaſure (which ſtill amounted to about * 


2000 talents) and he took up his habitation in a 


place adjoining to the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. 


It is ſomewhat ſingular, that a King whoſe 


arms had proſpered for three years together, 


ſhould, after the loſs of only one battle, be ſo 


| deſerted by all his ſubjects, and reduced to ſuch 


* . 44- 
C. 45 46. 


miſerable ſhifts : And it renders credible, in ſome 


degree, what the hiſtorians have related of his 


monſtrous falſhood, avarice and puſillanimity, 
in the latter part of his reign. The whole- 
kingdom fell into the power of Emilius in a 
few days after his victory. Hippias, who had 
kept the paſs near the lake Aſcuris * Mar- 


D bÞ Livy makes 1 no mention of this cheat. 
8 5 5 . 


Ch. XX. Second Macedonian War. 
cius; Pantauchus, who had been ſent embaſſador 


to Gentius; and Milo, another of the King's prin- 


cipal officers, were the firſt that came in, yield- 


ing themſelves and the town of Beræa, whither 
they had retired out of the battle. With me{- 


ſages to the like effect came others from Theſa- 


lonica, from Pella, and moſt of the towns of 


| Macedon, within two days. Pydna held out a day 


or two longer. About 6000 ſoldiers of divers 


nations having fled out of the battle into that 


town, this confuſed rabble of ſtrangers hin- 
dered the townſmen from coming immediately 


to any determination. Milo and Pantanchus, by 


the direction of Æmilius, went thither to parly 


with the commander of the garriſon. It was 


agreed, that the ſoldiers ſhould yield themſelves 


priſoners of war, and that the Roman army ſhould - 
have the plunder of the city. After this, Emi- 


lius marched to Pella, where, of the King's trea- 
fure, he found no more than 3oo talents [ Lzvy 


ſhould have ſaid, 290 ;] the ſame of which the 
Mac edonian had lately defrauded Gentiuux. 


The report that Perſes had taken refuge in 
Samothrace, was ſoon confirmed by his own let- 


ters to the Conſul. He had ſent theſe letters 


by perſons of ſuch mean condition, that Æmilius 


is ſaid to have wept with compaſſion for a King 


ſo fallen as to have no ſervants of better rank 
to employ in this commiſſion. But though Perſes 
had written in the ſtile of a ſuppliant, and not 


epiſtle was, King Perſes to the Conſul Paullus, his 
folly, ſays Livy, in retaining the title of King, 
when 
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of a King, yet, becauſe the inſcription of his 
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Y.R. 885. when he had loſt his kingdom, extinguiſhed all 
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ſtion to the Samotbracians; How they came to poi. 


the Conſul's pity, ſo that he would return him 
no anſwer either by word or writing. The Ma- 


cedonian now felt the whole weight r bie cala 


mity; he wrote again, omitting the word King 


in the ſuperſcription, and defiring Æmilius to 


ſend to him ſome perſons with whom he might 
confer about his preſent condition. Three went 


to him from the Conſul, but effected nothing; 


they inſiſting, that Perſes ſhould yield himſelf 
at diſcretion; and he refuſing to part with the 


title of King. It was perhaps the hope of being 


able to compound with his enemies, and pur- 


chaſe of them the permiſſion to live in quiet, 


and retain the title of King, that had made him 
ſo carefully preſerve his treaſures, and retire with 
them to Sametbrace : imagining that the Romans 
would neither violate a ſanctuary, nor yet neg- 
lect the riches in his poſſeſſion. 

Preſently after arrived at that iſland, with the 
Roman fleet, C. Oftavius, who had been ordered 
thither by the Conſul; OZavizs endeavoured, 
as well by threats as by fair words, to make the 
King leave his retreat. All proving ineffectual, 
a young Roman, named Atilius, moved a que- 


Iute their iſland (which they held to be ſacred) by 
receiving, even into their ſanfluary, a man flained 
with the blood of King Eumenes, whom he wound- 
ed and endeatcured to murder, in the holy precintis 
of the temple at Delphi ? As they were now ab- 


ſolutely in the power of the Romans, this queſtion 


cauſed no ſmall perplexity and fear. They ſig- 
nified 


Ch. XX. Second Macedonian Naur. 

nified to the King, that Evander, who lived 
with him, was accuſed of a ſacrilegious crime, 
of which he muſt either clear himſelf, upon a 
fair trial; or, if through guilt he durſt not ſtand 
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a trial, muſt ceaſe to profane a holy place, and 


leave 1 it immediately. The King himſelf was not 


charged in this meſſage; yet, what would that 
avail him, if the inſtrument of the fact, being 


brought into judgment, ſhould impeach the au- 


thor? Perſes therefore exhorted the Cretan, by 
no means to ſtand a trial, in which neither fa- 


our nor juſtice could be expected; adding that 


the beſt thing he could do was bravely to kill 


himſelf. Zvander ſeemed to approve the advice; 


but ſaid, he had rather die by poiſon than the 
ſword ; and, under colour of preparing poiſon, 


he prepared to eſcape. The King, ſuſpecting 
his intention, found means to get him murder- 


ed ; and then, to avoid the charge of having 
polluted the holy place, he bribed the chief 
magiſtrate of Samothrace to publiſh, that the 
Cretan had killed himſelf, This monſtrous pro- 
ceeding of Perſes, towards ſo conſtant a fol- 
lower of his fortunes, drove almoſt every body 
from him, except his wife, his children, and his 
pages. Thus deſerted, he turned his thoughts 
to make an eſcape, and fly with his treaſures to 
King Cotys of Thrace, his good friend and ally. 
Orcandes, a Cretan, who lay at Samothrace with 


one ſhip, was eaſily perſuaded to undertake the 


affair. The dear treaſure (as much of it as could 
be fo conveyed) Perſes cauſed ſecretly to be 
carried on board by night: After which, hav- 
Toh: Vc - 1 ing 
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ing got out at a window, with his wife and his N 


elder ſon Philip * , they paſſed through a garden, 


and over a wall, and thence to whe: ſea-ſide. 
No ſhip was there. Oroandes had failed away 
with the money. Perſes wandered ſome time 
on the ſhore, undetermined- what courſe to. take. 
It grew towards day : Fearing therefore to be 
_ diſcovered and intercepted, he mace all haſte 


back to his aſylum. 


Octavius publiſhed a proclamation, importing, 
That all the Macedenians, who yet attended their 


maſter in Samothrace, ſhould have their lives and 


liberty, with whatever eſtate or effects they had, 
either in the iſland, or in Macedon, provided they 
immediately yielded themſelves to the Romans. 
Hereupon the pages, who were the ſons of the 
chicf nobles, and who had hitherto conſtantly 
kept with the King, ſurrendered themſelves to 
the Prætor. Jon allo, a Theſſalonian, to whom 
Pe: ſes had committed the care of his younger 


children, delivered them up. Laſtly, the King, 


now deſtitute of all ſupport, and accufing tlie 


85 . B. 45. 


Pidt. et 
Paull. 
Appian. 
fragm. 


Gods of Samothrace, that had no better protected 
bim, gave himſelf up, with his ſon Philip, to 
Otlavius, who ſent them away to Aimilius : and 


thus the Roman victory was compleat - 
| Pere 


1 This elder fon is ſaid by Lis y to have been the King" O 
Wotder by nature, and his ſon only by adoption. 

k Enilius Paullus is (ty Livy and others) made to boaſt in 
a ſpeech to the people, that he finiſl;ed the war againſt 
PDerſes in fifteen days. This is abſolutely unintelligible, un- 
leſs he reckons from the battle of Pydza, or the action 
upon the Fripeus : for no circumſtances of the whole fiory | 

| . hs are 
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Perſes entered the camp in a mourning habit; 
and when he came into the Conſul's tent, would 


have thrown himſelf at his feet; a behaviour ſo 
| baſe and abject, that Amilius thought it diſho- | 


noured his victory. Having made the King ſit 
down, he expoſtulated with him, in gentle words, 


on his having, /o unjuſtly and with ſ% hoſtile a 
mind, made war upon the Romans. To this a 
Prince of more ſpirit would not have wanted an 
anſwer. Perſes ſaid nothing. The Conſul went 
on, However theſe things have happened, 


* whether through miſtake, to which every man 


is liable, or by chance, or by the inevitable 
decrxees of fate; take courage: The clemency 
* of the Roman people, which ſo many Kings 


c and nations have experienced in adverſity, af- 


“ fords you, not only a hope, but almoſt an * 
«© Aſſurance of Life.” He then gave the King 


in cuſtody to ÆAlius 7 ee who was the Conſul's 


ſon-in law. 


Thus ended the Macedonian war (which had 


laſted four years (and with it the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, after it had continued in ſplendor 193 


are better, if ſo well, authorized, than his leaving Rome 


the firſt of April to go to the army, his arrival in the camp 


the eleventh day after ſailing from Brunauſium, and his 
fighting the battle of Fydna on the fourth of September. 
Petawius ſays it is evident, from the eclipſe which hap- 


pened the night before this battle, that it was fought in the 


year before Chriſt 168. Rationar. Temp. P. II. B. 2. c. 14. 


So outrageous an inſult upon wretchedneſs, as Zmilizy 


is guilty of, in this lying expoſtulation, is hardly to be pa- 


ralleled. : 5 
„ £2 _ ys; 
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| F+R. $65; years, reckoning only from Philip the father of 
1679, Alexander the Great n. 
234 Conc. OT 


———— 


m The Roman State, by the entire OY of Macedon, 
became exalted to the pitch of an irreſiſtible Power. Sir 
Malter Raleigh, finiſhing that part, which he has left us | 
of the Hiftory of the World, with this conqueſt, makes uſe of 
a beautiful fimilitude to expreſs the proſperous condition 
and high fortune of the Romans at that period, and likewiſe 
the future fate, the decline, and total ruin of their empire. 

© By this which we have already ſet down, is ſeen the 
„ beginning and end of the three firſt monarchies of the 

„ world. — That of Rowe which made the fourth, was 
'« alfo at this time almoſt at the higheſt. We have left it 
« flouriſhing in the middle of the field, having rooted up 
« or cut down all that kept it from the eyes and admira- 
«© tion of the. world. But after ſome continuance, it ſhall 
ec begin to loſe the beauty it had; the ſtorms of ambition 
« ſhall beat her great boughs and branches one againſt an- 
«c other ; her leaves ſhall fall off, her limbs wither, and a 
4% rabble of barbarous nations enter the field and cut her 
« down.” Sir V. R. in fine. 
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5 


en Ar. XXL 
ty Tuye ill reception of the Rhodian enbaſſuler at 


2 Rome. 

of - Antiochus Epiphanes baughtily treated by a 
MN - Roman embaſſador. 

ſe Compliments to the Senate from 4 tbe 


Prolemys ef Egypt and Maſiniſſa. 
The Pretor Anicius reduces the Epirots; and, 


15 | 0 conjunftion with five Commiſſioners from 

it Rome, ſettles the government of Illyricum. 

p Emilius Paullus, ted by ten commiſſioners, 

1 SL ſettles the affairs of Macedon. 

1 Their conduct with regard to the ÆEtolians, 

>. Achæans and other Greeks, | . 

5 | Emilius frames a body of laws for the Mace- 


donians. His cruelty to the Epirots. He 
with difficulty obtains a triumpb at Rome. 
The death of Perſes. | | 
. The Romans reſtore to Cotys his captive ſon. 


T is needleſs to ſay any thing of the joy at Y. R. 585; 

. Rome upon the news of the victory at Pydna. „ | 
The Romans began now to look with a haughty 284 Conf. 
and menacing eye, upon all thoſe of their allies 
whoſe behaviour had diſpleaſed them Eg the 
war of Macedon, 

5 The republic of Rhodes (as was before * ob- See p.414. 
ſerved) had arrogantly undertaken to put an end 
to the war between Perſes and the Romans. At 
What time ſoever her embaſſadors came to Rome 
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on this affair (for the time is uncertain) they had 


not their audience till after the news of AÆmiliuss 


victory *.. The Senate, who knew upon what 
buſineſs theſe Miniſters had been ſent, malici- 
ouſly called for them now, and bid them perform 
their commiſſion. Ageſpolis, chief of the em- 
baſſy, ſaid, That they had come in the view 


Jof mediating a peace, believing, that the war 


«« was extremely burthenſome to the Greels in ge- 
„ neral, and, on account of the expences that 
e attended it, even to the Romans themſelves. 
« But ſince it was now brought to that conclu- 
+ ſion, which the Rhedians had always withed, 
40 they congratulated with the Senate ang 8 | 

ple of Rome on fo happy an event.” To 


which the Fathers anſwered, That the Rhodians 


had not ſent this embaſſy, from any regar d 


eto the welfare of Greece, or from affection to 
the Roman people; but for the ſervice of 
* Perſes. For, had they ſtudied the good of 
** Greece, they would have offered their media- 
cs Wt, 

» Livy having before related (B. 44 c. 14.) that theſe 
very embaſladors had been admitted to audience in the con- 
ſalſhip of Marcius, and had then ſpoken arrogantly and in 


OR threatning terms to the ſenate, now tells us, that, according 


to ſome authors, theſe miniſters had no audience till after 
the battle of yana. That this laſt account is true, may be 


gathered from Polybius, who had a ſhare in the tranſaftiong 


of thoſe times. He tells us, that the Rhodians indeed ſent 
embaſtadors to Rome, in the Conſulſnip of Marcias ; but 


that their buſineſs was to renew their friendſbip with the 


Remans, to vindicate Rhodes from the charge of diſaffeQion | 


to Rome, and to aſk leave to export a certain quantity of 
corn from Sicily. He adds, that they were very graciouſſy 


. and giyily ciſmiſſed. Legat. 80, 86. 88. and 93. 


8905 tion, 
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tion, when Perſes had his camp in 7 beſaly, 


< and, for two years together, ravaged the lands 
„ of the Greeks, But as the mediating ſcheme 
« was not thought of till the Raman army had 


entered Maceder, and Perſes had ſmall hopes 


to eſcape, it plainly ſhewed, that the only view 
„of the Rhodian Republic was, as much as in 
„her lay, to reſcue the Macedenian out of his 
« danger. Her embaſſadors therefore had no 


0 title to be received by the Senate as friends, | 


or to expect a friendly anſwer.” 
How exceſſively the Reman pride was felled 


by their conqueſt of Macedon, we have a remark- 
able proof in what paſt, about this time, be- 
tween their embaſſador and the King of Syria. 
After the death of Antiochus ſurnamed the 
Great (who was killed by the people of Ehmais, 


for plundering the temple of Jupiter Belus in their 
country). his ſon, Seleucus Philepetor, ſucceeded 
him in the throne. Seleucus ſent. for his younger 
brother Antiochys, who had been a hoſtage at 


Rome, ever ſince the concluſion of the peace be- 


tween his father and the Republic; and gave 


in exchange for him his own ſon Demetrius, Be- 


fore Antiochus arrived in Syria, Seltucus was poi: 
ſoned, and the kingdom uſurped by Heliodorus, 


the treaſurer. Nevertheleſs, by the aſſiſtance of 


Eumenes King of Pergamus, Anticchus expelled the 


Uſurper, and ſeated himſelf in the throne, aſ- 
uming the ſurname of Epiphanes ſor the Illuſ- 
. trious.] He entered into a war againſt his ne- 
phew Ptolemy Philometor, King of Egypt, about 
. and Paleſtine; vanquiſhed the Egyp-" 
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tians in two battles; and took Philometor priſoner. 
Hereupon the Alexandrians declared Ptolemy Euer- 
getes or Pbyſcon, King, in the room of his elder 
brother. The Syrian, under pretence of reſtor- 
ing the latter to his kingdom, renewed the war 
againſt the Egyptians, defeated them in a ſea 
fight, took Peluſium, and laid ſiege to Alexandria, 
where Phy/con had ſhut himſelf up with his ſiſter 
Cleopatra. Theſe applied to the Senate for re- 
lief; and the Conſcript Fathers, not thinking it 
for the intereſt of the Republic, that aao bf 
ſhould annex Egypt to his dominions, diſpatched 


embaſſadors to put an end to the war between the 


Liv. B. 45. 
S. 11. 


two Kings. C. Papillius Lenas, C. Decimius and 
C. Heftilius, the perſons commiſſioned on this af- 


fair, had orders to addreſs themſelves firſt to 


Antiochus, and then to Ptolemy, ſignifying to each, 
that if he perſiſted in carrying on the war, the 

people of Rome would hold him for their enemy. 
In the mean time, as the Syrian found it difficult 


to reduce Aexandria, in its preſent ſtrength, and 


hoped that he ſhould ſucceed better in bis deſigns 


when the brothers were weakened by the con- 
tinuation of the war between themſelves, he re. 
turned home; leaving Philemeter in poſſeſſion of 
Memphis and all Exypt, except Alexandria and 
Peluſium. This laſt town he kept in his own 
hands, that he might enter the country when he 
pleaſed. The brothers perceived the ambitious 


views of the Hrian; to diſappoint which they 


came to an accommodation, by the good of- 


fices of their ſiſter Clecpatra, and agreed to 


reign jointly.  Antiochus, vexed to fee "his pro- 


jects 
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ects diſconcerted, reſolved now to make war 
upon both the brothers. In purſuance of this 
reſolution, he ſent a fleet to Cyprus, and march- 
ed with his land army towards Egypt. Athis 
coming to Rhinocolura, embaſſadors met him 


from Ptolemy the elder, to entreat him that he 


would not deſtroy his own work ; but ſuffer 
their maſter quietly to wear the crown he owed 
to his friendſhip. The Syrian anſwered, that he 
would neither draw off his fleet nor his army, 
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unleſs Cyprus, Peluſium, and all the land on that 


branch of the Nile where Pelyſium ſtood, were 
yielded to him in perpetuity. Theſe conditions 
being rejected, Antiochus by force of arms ſub- 


dued all Egypt, except Alexandria. He was on 


his march to beſiege this city, and within four 


miles of it, when the Roman embaſſadors (who, 


having paſſed through Greece and Aſa, had been 
ſeveral months in their journey) came up to him. 
The Syrian, while a hoſtage at Rome, had con- 
tracted a friendſhip with Popillius, the chief of 


the embaſly, and therefore immediately offered 


him his hand. But the Roman, inſtead of ac- 


cepting the civility, put into the King's hand 
a writing, which contained the Senate's decree; 


and bid him read that. Antiochus read it; and 
then ſaid, He would confult with his friends. In- 
ſtantly Popillius, with a vine twig, drew a circle 
round the King: Your anfeer, ſaid the embaſſa- 


dor, before you go cut of this circle. Antiochus ©, 


c It was this Antiochus who pillaged Feru/alem, filled the 
ſtreets with dead bodies and the temple with profanations. 
A memorable eyent which the prophet Paniel had foretold. 


* Dan. ix. 31. 
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ſtunned. at the impexiouſneſs of the command, , 
heſitated. for ſome. moments; after which he re- 
plied, The Senate ſhall be obeyed. He would hardly 


Polyb. Le- haye been. ſo ſubmiſſive (ſays Polybius) had he not 


gat 92. 


received advice of Zmiljus's victory over Perſes. 


And it may be worth obſerving, that this haugh- 


ty. Pepillius was the man who, when the Roman 
affairs went ill in Macedon, employed ſuch ſoft 


and gentle words, to the Achæaus and Atolians. 


Nor did Antiochus, during that war, pay any re- 


gard to the mediation of the Romans, who had 
ſent embaſſadors to terminate the war between 
- him and Ptolemy, But times were changed; and 


the Syrian now moſt obſequiouſly withdrew his 
fleet and. army, and went back into his own, 


country: 
Popillius and his collegues having em away 


. Antiochus, and eftabliſhed a peace between the 
two Ptolemys, left Egypt, and returned to Reme, 


They were followed thither by embaſſadors from 
Syria and Egypi. The Syrians, on the part of 
their King, aſſured the Conſcript Fathers, That 
<< he preferred a peace, that was agreeable to the 
Senate, before any victory; that he had obey- 
ed the orders of their embaſſadors, as if they 


had been the commands of the Gods; that he 


< congratulated the Romans on their victory over 
& Penſes; and that, had they required it of him, 
he would have zealouſly aſſiſted them in the 
<«. war.” The Senate anſwered, That Anti- 


<<. ocbus. had done well in, obeying the embaſſa- 


* «©. dors, and that his conduct herein was very 


9 agreeable to the Republic.“ Then the Egyp- 


tian 
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tian miniſters, and, after them Maſgaba, the ſon V. R. 585. 
of Maſiniſſa, had audience of the Fathers. Their us 15 
ſpeeches. were ſuch as if they had vyed one with 2*+ Con- 
another, which ſhould flatter the Romans molt. 1 
The Egyptians ſaid, That the two Kings rarely 
Cleopatra thought themſelves more indebted to 
the Senate and people of Rome, than to their 
<< parents, or even the immortal Gods.“ And as 
for Maſeaba, he truly, on the part of his father, 
(having firſt reckoned all the horſe, foot, ele- 
phants, and corn, he had: ſent into Macedon in 
four years paſt) © was overwhelmed with con- ; 
ce fuſion on two accounts; the one, that the Se- 

* nate, to- have theſe ſupplies, had employed 

a requeſt, and not a command ; the Ki that 

<« they had ſent money for the corn.” He ad- 

ded, Maſiniſſa never forgets that he owes his 
kingdom and all its augmentations to you: 

« He indeed, by your fan; enjoys the re- 

„ yenues of it, but always conſiders you as the 

_ «©. Proprietors and Lords of Numidia. This, at 

© my departure, he inſtructed me to ſay. Hav- 

ing afterwards heard of your victory over 

« Perſes, he diſpatched ſome horſemen after 

me, to bid me aſſure you that he was over- 

<« jJoyedat your ſucceſs ; and beg that you would 
permit him to come to Rome, if he ſhould 

* not be troubleſome, and offer, in thankſgiv- 

“ing, a ſacrifice to Jupiter in the capitol.” The 
ſubſtance of the Senate's anſwer was, That 

the Romans had done Maſiniſſa the favours 

& he mentioned; that he had deſerved them; 


* and that he was a very grateful and a very 
141 < honeſt . 
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E hoeft man. As to his journey, they ſaid, it 


e would be ſufficient if he thanked God at home; 
* his fon might do it for him at Rome.” | 
Q: Alius Pætus and M. Junius Peanus were 


raiſed to the Conſulate. But the Senate conti- 


nued Æmilius in his command in Macedon, as 
Proconſul; and Anicius and OFavins in their 


reſpective provinces as Proprætors. They alſo 


appointed ten Commiſſioners to regulate the af- 


fairs of Macedon, and five to ſettle thoſe of 7!ly- 


ricum, in concert with the two Generals. 
Anicius, before theſe Commiſſioners arrived, 


marched with part of his army into Epirus. All 


the country immediately ſubmitted to him, ex- 


_ cept four towns, Paſſaron, Tecmon, Phylax, and 


Horreum ; and not one of theſe ſtood a ſiege. 
Two men, Antinous and Theodotus, who in con- 
cert with Cephalus, had brought about the de- 


fection of the Epirots, and who deſpaired of par- 


don, would have perſuaded the inhabitants of 
Paſſaron to hold out againſt the Romans, and 


| prefer death to Nlavery : But the counſel of a 


certain young citizen of rank, who adviſed them 
to open their gates, had more weight with the 


multitude. © Anlinous and his friend, ſeeing them- 


ſelves thus deſerted, ruſhed out of the town, at- 
tacked a Roman guard, and there found the death 


they ſought. © Cephalus, who had engaged the 


people of Tecmon to ſhut their gates, being alſo 
ſlain, both theſe towns ſurrendered to the Pro- 
prætor; and their example was ſoon. foYowed 


bY "= ans and Horreum. 


The 
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The reduction of Epirus being thus compleat- 


ed, Anicius diſtributed his troops into winter quar- 


ters, and returned to Scodra in Ilhyricum. Here 
he found the five commiſſioners from Rome; with 


whom having conſulted, he called an aſſembly 


of the principal men of the country, and, in con- 
formity to a decree of the Conſcript Fathers, de- 


clared, That the Senate and people of Rome 


granted liberty to the Iqyrians: That the Roman 
« garriſons ſhould be withdrawn from all the 
« towns, fortreſſes and caſtles in the country: 
„That thoſe of the Ihyrian towns which, before 
s or during the war with Gentius, had come over 
4 to the Romans, ſhould be exempted from all 
taxes: the reſt pay but a moiety of what they 

had uſed to Pay to their Kings.” 1/lyricum was 
then divided into three rente independent of 
each other. 


During theſe tranſactions Æmilius was * 


a tour of pleaſure, and viſiting all the famous 
cities of Greece: He would not, any where, in- 


quire into the diſpoſitions of the inhabitants with 


regard to Perſes, that he might give them no alarm. 
Soon after his return from has excurſion, he pro- 


ceeded to buſineſs ; the ten commiſſioners, who 


were to aſſiſt him in ſettling the affairs of Ma- 
cedon, being arrived. He had ordered ten of 
the principal men out of each city of the king- 
dom, to attend him on a certain day at Amphi- 
polis, bringing with them all the public regi- 
ſters, and the King's money. When this day 


came, he aſcended the tribunal with the Roman 


commiſſioners, and, having cauſed filence to be 
I made, 
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macle, pronounced, in Latin, to the aſſembly, 
"what had been determined by the Senate of Nome 


385 Conf. and the council preſent, in relation to Macedon. 


The Prætor Ofavius afterwards explained to 
them the whole in Greet. It was to this effect. 
All the Macedoniuns 'ſhall be free, and enjoy 
< their cities, lands and laws, and ereate an- 
„ nual Magiſtrates. They ſhall pay to the Re- 
„ nan Republic half the tribute they former- 
ly paid their Kings. Mecedon ſhall be divided 
into four cantons, of which Ainpbipolis, Pella, 
% Tbeſſalonica and Peligonia ſhall be the capi- 
d tals. In theſe chief cities hall be held the 
particular Diets of each canton; and there 
"© the Magiſtrates 'ſhall be elected, and the tri- 
„ bute money paid. No perſon Thalll be ſuffer- 
ed to marry,” or to purchaſe lands, or houſes, 
© out of his own canton. No Macedonian ſhall 
"<< be ſuffered to work in gold or ſilver ines z 
© but they may in thoſe of copper and iron. 
The article of chuſing their own Magiſtrates, 
and that of paying but half their Hier tribute, 
were fome conſolation to the Macedomant; but 
did not compenſate them for ſeparating the 
members of the natianal body, and thereby de- 
Priving each member of all affiſtance from the 
Feſt. Livy 1255 tlie Macedonians thanſelves wete 


* When Ly fays oe he mul mean "the ee of 
the ſeveral cities or communities ; for we ſind that Zmilizs 
made a body of laws for the government of the whole: 
If it be not rather true that, in promiſing them that they 
"ſhould retain their own Taws, he àcted, as in ther parts of 
his conduct, e leaſt regard to ä 


not 
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not aware how contemptible each part became 
by this diviſion. 

| Amilius, in his return from Eis tour of Plea- 


ſure, had been met by a crowd of Ttolians in 
mourning, who came to make heavy complaints 


to him. Tyciſtus and Ti/ippus, two of their coun- 
trymen, whom their credit with the Romans ren- 


dered all powerful in AÆtolia, had, with a body 
of ſoldiers, lent them by Bæbius, ſurrounded the 
Diet, and maſſacred 330 of the principal men of 
the nation, baniſhed others, and given the eſtates, 
both of the murdered and the exiled, to their 
accuſers *, The Proconſul had deferred his an- 
ſwer to theſe complainants, and bid them meet 


im at Ampbipolis. He now, in conjunction with 


the Commiſſioners, examined into the affair. But 


the only enquiry was, Who had favoured Perſes, 
and who the Romans; not who had done, or who 


had ſuffered wrong. The murderers were con- 


ſequently acquitted of all injuſtice, and the ba- 


niſhment of the exiles confirmed. Only Bæbins 
was condemned for having n Roman ſol- 
diers in the maſſacre. 

Whatever might be ſaid to palliate the craelty 
of the Roman proceedings, in regard to thoſe. 


nations that had been conquered by them, cer- 


tainly their behaviour towards the Greeks, that 
were not ſubjects 10 Kone, could deſerve 'ho bet- 


d Lyci/cns had dhen 1 in diſappointing Perſer 
of his hopes, when, during the war, he made a Journey in- 
to tolia, as has been mentioned, p- 396; and the men 
on whom this maſſacre' was committed, were e mom 
N had invited Perſes a | AY 
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ter name than mere tyranny and ſhameleſs per- 
jury. The Greeks, during the war, had been di- 
vided into three parties, which we may call by 


the Patriots; which laſt had nothing at heart 

but the preſervation. of the laws and liberty of 
their. country. The two former may properly 
be ſtiled factions; becauſe, as Livy tells us, they 
ated upon views only of Private intereſt. Since 
the defeat of Perſes, the Romaniſts bad every 


vhere got poſſeſſion of all offices and honours; 


and theſe men employed their credit with the 


Romans to ruin both the Patriots and the Perſeites. 
Coming in great numbers to Æmilius, they gave 
information againſt the open and ſecret enemies 


of Rome; by the latter, meaning the Patriots. 


ITbe Proconſul, by his mandates, ſummoned, 
from tolia, Acarname, Epirus, and Beetia, all 
thoſe whoſe names had been given in to him; 


and ordered them to follow him to Saws there 


to be tried. 


r 245. Wich regard 5 nt 


I other ten Tyrants, proceeded with more 
form. Callicrates, that traitor to his country be- 
fore · mentioned, had given in a liſt of all thoſe 
of his countrymen whom he had a mind to de- 
e ; but it was not judged adviſeable to ſum- 
mon theſe by letter; becauſe the Acbæans, having 
more ſpirit than the other Greeks, might poſſi bly 
not obey; and perhaps they might maſſacre Calli- 
crates and his adherents. Belides, though the 
_ Commilſioners had, among the King of Mace- 


don's papers, found letters from the leading '- 


4 a» 
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of the other States; yet they had found none from 
any Acbæan. They deputed therefore two of their 
own body, C. Claudius and Gn. Domitius, to ne- 
gotiate with the Achzan diet: One of theſe de- 
puties, having firſt complained in the aſſembly, 
that ſome of the chief among them had, with 
money and other means, befriended Perſes, mo- 


deſtly deſired, that all ſuch men might be con- 


demned to death ; whom, after ſentence given, 
he would name to them. After ſentence given (cri- 


ed out the whole aſſembly) What juſtice is this? 


Name them firſt, and ler them anſwer. If they 


cannot clear themſelves, we ſhall quickly con- 


demn them. Then faid the Roman impudently, 
All your Pretors, as many as have led your armies, 
are guilty of this crime. If this be true, anſwered 


Leno, (a man of temper, and confident in his in- 


nocence) then have I alſo been a friend to Peres ; 
for I have commanded the Achæan army. But 


if any one accuſe me; I am ready to anſwer him, 


either here immediately, or before the Senate at 
Rome. The Roman, laying hold of theſe words, 
replied, 7ou ſay right : that will be the beſt way. 


Do you, with alt the reſt, clear yourſelves at Rome 


before the Senate. Then, by an edict, he ordered 
above a thouſand of the principal Acbæans, there 
named, to be carried to Rome: a proceeding un- 
precedented, and more tyrannical than any thing 
done by Philip of Macedon, or his fon Alexander 


| the Great: Thoſe Princes, all powerful as they 


| were, never thought of ſummoning their ene- 
mies, among the Greeks, to come to Macedon to 
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be tried; but left the judgment of ſuch matters 


to the Council of the Ampbyctions. 


This may be juſtly termed the captivity af 


Greece, ſo many of the worthieſt men being torn 


from their native homes, for no other cauſe but 


their love to their country, and for being Grecians 
in Greece; though the Romans held it the greateſt 


of crimes for a member of their Republic not to 
be a Roman. At the coming of the accuſed to 


Rome, the Senate without hearing them, and un- 


der pretence that they had been already condemn- 


ed by their own countrymen, diſperſed them into 
ſeveral cities of Hetruria, there to be held in 
cuſtody. Frequent embaſſies were ſent from 
Achaia' to remonſtrate to the Senate that theſe 
men had not been condemned by the Acheans ; 
and to beg that the Fathers would either talks 


cognizance of the cauſe themſelves, or ſend the 


captives to be tried at home; where ſtrict juſtice 


ſhould be done. The Senate anſwered, That they 


thought it not for the intereſt of Achaia that thoſe 
men ſhould return thither. Neither could any ſolli- 


citation of the Acbæans, who never ceaſed to 
importune the Senate for the liberty of their 


countrymen, prevail, till after ſeventeen years, 
when ſcarce 300 of them were enlarged ;' of 
whom Polybius *the hiſtorian was one. - All the 
reſt had either died in confinement ; or, for at- 


. «Palins had- not been ſent into 92 gan and Fa 


Gius, the ſons of Emilins, having obtained leave for him to 


| bay at Rome.  Pob. Excerp. B. .. 


8 tempting 
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tempting to eſcape, had fuffered death a as male- 


factors. 

To return to Ailius. Aﬀiin Claudius and Do. 
mitius had performed their commiſſion in Hebaia, 
the Proconſul convened a ſecond general aſſem- 


bly of the Macedonians; and gave them a body of 


45 
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new laws for their better government: laws ſo 


wiſe, and ſo judiciouſly contrived, ſays Livy, that 
time and experience found nothing to correct in 


them. And the more effectually to ſecure the 


peace of the government, he ordered that all the 


chief nobles, all thoſe who had been Generals ot 


armies, Commanders of fleets and garriſons, or 


had been employed in embaſſies, or in any mi- 


niſtry under the King, ſhould, on pain of death, 
with their children (thoſe above fifteen years of 


age) leave Macedon and go into /taly, Theſe men 


_ accuſtomed to luxury and expence, to make ſer- 
vile court to the King, and to inſult their infe- 


riors, would, he thought, be impatient of that 


equality, which laws and liberty introduced. 


After this the Proconſul celebrated games at 


Ampbipolis, and made ſumptuous feaſts for his 


friends; that is to ſay, for thoſe who had be- 


trayed the liberty of their country to the Ro- 


mans. One part of the ſhew was burning, in a 


great- heap, all ſuch of .the Macedonian weapons 
as he did not think worth carrying to Rome - 


another was expoſing to view all the ſtatues, | 


paintings, and rich moveables, of which he had 


plundered the King's palaces; doubtleſs a moft 


OY fight to the Macedonian f peRtators. All 
G 8 2 theſe 
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W $86. theſe magnificent ſpoils he gave in charge to Oc- 
166. Ttavius the Admiral; and, having exhorted the 
»85 Conf. Macedonians to make a good uſe of the liberty 
granted them by the Romans, and preſerve union 
among themſelves; and having diſpatched his 
_ fon Fabius and Scipio Nafica to ravage the country 
of the Illyrians, who had aſſiſted Perſes, [and to 
TE whom Anicius, by order of the Senate, had grant- 
— 45 page ed pardon and liberty *] he {et out for Epirus. 
The Senate being deſirous to preſerve entire 
the Macedonian treaſure, and yet to gratify the 
ſoldiers of Æmilius, had ſent orders that all the 
towns of Epirus, which had favoured Perſes, 
ſhould be given up to be plundered by the army. 
sir W. R. To uſe the words of a great hiſtorian, © This 
was a barbarous and horrible cruelty ; as alſo 
<« it was performed by Amil:us with miſchievous 
% fubtilty.“ Being come to Paſſaron, he, by let- 
ter, communicated to Auicius, who lay encamped 
| not far off, what was going to be done, that he 
85 ag +5* might not be alarmed at the execution. He then 
diſpatched, into the ſeveral towns, certain Cen- 
turions, who were to pretend commiſſion from 
him to withdraw the garriſons, that the Epirets 
might be free like the Macedonians. The ſame 
officers had alſo inſtructions to ſend to him ten 
of the principal inhabitants of each town. To 
theſe, when they came, he gave ſtrict command 
£0 fee, that all the gold and ſilver, both in the 
temples and Private houſes, were, on a certain 
day, carried into the market places of the re- 
1 towns; and „ to Appian) aſſured 
them, 


E 
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them, that, on their punctual obedience to this 
command, thoſe towns ſhould have a full pardon 
of all paſt faults. Under pretence of aſſiſting 
theſe collectors in their buſineſs, and of furniſh- 
ing a guard to take charge of the money, he 


| ſent with them ſome cohorts; contriving it ſo, 


that theſe cohorts ſhould arrive at the reſpective 
towns at one and the fame time. On the day 
appointed, and to the places appointed, the gold 
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and ſilver was all brought, and delivered to the 


Roman officers ; who then, purſyant to their in- 


ſtructions, gave the ſignal for the ſoldiers to pil- 
lage the houſes and ſeize the inhabitants. Se- 


venty towns were ſacked in one day, and 130, ooo 


perſons made flayes*. The walls of theſe places 


were afterwards demoliſhed. 
elt may be granted,” (ſays Sir W. R. that 
* ſome of the Epirots deſerved puniſhment, as 


having favoured Perſes. But ſince they among 
„this people that were thought guilty of this of- 
« fence, yea, or but coldly affected to the Romans, 
„had been already ſent into ah, there to re- 


„ neral, was not only at the preſent in good 


obedience, but Na, even in this war, done 


f When the booty came to be divided, the ſhare of each 


| foot ſoldier amounted, according to Livy, to 61. 9. 24. 
and of each horſeman, to 127. 185. 44. of our money. 
But according to the text of Plutarch, as we have it, each 


4 ceive their due; and ſince this nation, in ge- 


man's ſhare came to no more than about 7 s. It would ſeem, 


that neither of theſe reckonings can be true, if we ſuppoſe 
the ſlaves to have been ſold for the benefit of the ſoldiery. 
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ce good ſervice to the Romans, I hold this act 
« ſo wicked *, that I ſhould not believe i Ms had 
any one writer delivered the contrary.” 

After this exploit, Aimilius marched to Ori- 


cum, where being rejoined by Nafica and Fabius, 


he embarked with his whole army, and arrived 


affe in Italy. Anicius, and OZavius, with the fleet, 


followed him a few days after. The Senate de- 


creed triumphs to all three. But the triumph 


of /Emilius was oppoſed, in the aſſembly of the 
people, by his own ſoldiers, who com plained of 
his exceſſive ſeverity in diſcipline, and of his in- 
juſtice in withholding from them the ſpails of 


Macedon, Servius Galba, a Tribune of the ſecond 
Legion, and a perſonal enemy of the General, 


harangued for four hours againſt him. The queſ- 


ED Pehbius, who u was an  intiingie friend of Scipio, the fon of 
Fmlius, reports, that the Pro-Confſul, with regard to what 
has been above related of the Ætolians and Acbæans did not 
approve of the calumnies brought by Lyci/cus and Callicrates 
againf 4 their reſpective countrymen. And Plutarch tells us, 


that in this treatment of the, Epirots, milius acted con- 


trary to his natural temper, Which was gentle and humane: 
But he does not ſay, that Anmilius wept for the miſeries 


of this wretched people, as he did (when the ſhabby em- 


baſſadors came to him) for the humiliation of a King, wham 
the ſame Hiſtorian repreſents as the moſt cowardly, avari- 
cious, perfdions, cruel, ignominious tyrant that ever diſ- 


graced a throne. "Bains I is reported to have been diſin- 


tereſted, inſomuch, that notwithſtanding the great opportu- 


"ities he had of amaſſing wealth, he died but moderately 
rich: It may be ſo. Cicero ſays, a diſregard of wealth was 
dhe virtue of thoſe times: But whatever virtues Zmilius 


poſſeſſed, it is very manifeſt, that the Roman Senate neyer 


| Had an abler miniſter of execrable fraud and cruelty. 
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tion was not put till the ſecond day; when, the 


Comitium being thronged with ſoldiers, the firſt 


Tribes that gave their ſuffrages refuſed the tri- 


umph. Hereupon the principal Senators cried. 
out, It was a ſhame to deny AÆmilius an honour 
he had ſo well deſerved; and that, at this rate, 
Generals would become ſubject to the caprice 


and covetouſneſs of their ſoldiers. M. Servilius, 
a man of conſular dignity, and, if we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, of ſuch proweſs that he had ſlain 


twenty-three enemies in ſingle combat, prevailed 


with the Tribunes of the Commons, to call back 
the Tribes which had already voted, and make 
them give their ſuffrages anew. The ſame con- 


ſular, with permiſſion | of the Tribunes, made a 


long ſpeech of expoſtulation to the people, and 


with ſuch effect, that the Tribes UAE de- 


creed a triumph to Æmilius. 
The number and excellence of the ſtatues and 
paintings, the coſtly vaſes, the rich arms, the 
great quantities of gold and ſilver expoſed to 
view in this triumph, made it more pompous“ 


than | 


9. N 


; ſcription of Æmilius's triumph. 


> Mr. Lausen from Plutarch, gives us the followin g de- 


„The people erected ſcaffolds in the Firs and Circus, | 


* and all the other parts of the city, where they could beſt 


«© behold the pomp. The ſpectators were clad in white gar- 
« ments; all the temples were open and full of garlands | 


% and perfumes; the ways cleared and cleanſed by a great 


% many officers and tipſtaffs, that drove away ſuch as 


« thronged the paſſage, or ſtraggled up and down. This 
6 1 laſted three days: On the firſt, which was ſcarce 


Gg4 * long 
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“pictures and images of an extraordinary bigneſs, which 
% were taken from the enemy, drawn upon 250 chariots. 
On the ſecond was carried, in a great many wains, the 
« faireſt and the richeſt armour of the Macedonians, both 


„ of braſs and ſteel, all newly furbiſned and glittering ; 


« which, although piled up with the greateſt art and order, 


81 yet ſeemed to be tumbled on heaps careleſly and by chance; 


«+ Helmets were thrown en ſhields, coats of mail upon 
<< greaves, Cretan targets, and Thracian bucklers, and 
% quivers of arrows lay haddled among the horſes bits 3 
«« and through theſe appeared the points of naked ſwords, 
«« jntermixed with long ſpears. All theſe arms were tied 
« together with ſuch a juſt liberty, that they knocked 


. againſt one another as they were drawn along, and made 


« a harſh and terrible noiſe ; ſo that the very ſpoils of the 
6 „ conquered could not be beheld without dread. After 

* theſe waggons loaden with armour, there followed 3000 
„ men, who carried the filver that was coined, in 750 
„ veſſels, each of which weighed three talents, and was car- 
„ ried by four men. Others bronght ſilver bowls, and 
5 goblets, and cups, all difpoſed in ſuch order as to make 
the beſt ſhow, and all valuable, as well for their bigneſs, 
« as the thickneſs of their engraved work. On the third 
* day, early in the morning, firſt came the trumpeters, who 


_ «© did not ſound as they were wont in a proceffion, or ſo- 


5 leman entry, but fuch a charge as the Romans uſe when 
« they encourage their ſoldiers to fight. Next followed 
i young men girt about with girdles, curiouſly wrought, 
« who led to the ſacrifice 120 ſtalled oxen, with their horns 
1 gilded, and their heads adorned with ribbons and gar- 
« lands; and with theſe were boys that carried platters of - 


e filver EE gold. After this was brought the gold coin, 


« which was divided into veſſels that weighed three talents, | 
te like to thoſe that contained the ſilver; they were in num- 


& ber fourſcore wanting three. Theſe were followed by 


ct thoſe that brought the conſecrated bowl, which Amilius 
ct cauſed to be made, that weighed ten talents, and was all 
x * beſet with precious ſtones: Then were expoſed to view the 

| 6 eps 
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« cups of Antigonus and Selrucus, and fach as were made 7 — | 
4 after che faſhion invented by Thericles, and all the gold 166. 

1 plate that was uſed at Per/es's table. Next to theſe came 285 Conf. 

« Perſes's chariot, in the which his armour was placed, and 

« on that his diadem. And, after a little intermiſſion, the 

« King's children were led captives, and with them a train 

* of nurſes, maſters, and governors, who all wept, and 

« ſtretched forth their hands to the ſpectators, and taught 

« the little infants to beg and intreat their compaſſion. 

„ There were two ſons and a daughter, who, by reaſon 

te of their tender age, were altogether inſenſible of the 

*« greatneſs of their miſery ; which inſenſibility of their 

*« condition rendered it much more deplorable ; infomuch, 

** that Pepſes himſelf was ſcarce re d as he went along, 

« whilſt pity had fixed the eyes of the Romans upon the in- 

* fants, and many of them could not forbear tears: All be- 

held the fight with a mixture of ſorrow and joy, until the 

% children were paſt. After his children and their atten- 

ce dants, came Per/es himſelf, clad all in black, and wearing 

«c ſlippers, after the faſhion df his country: He looked like 

« one altogether aſtoniſhed and deprived of reaſon, through 

„ the greatneſs of his misfortunes. Next followed a great 

« company of his friends, whoſe countenances were diſ- 

« figured with grief, and who teſtified, to all that beheld 

«« them, by their tears, and their continual looking upon 

*« Perſes, that it was his hard fortune they ſo much lament- 

« ed, and that they were regardleſs of their own. 
After theſe were carried 400 crowns, all made of gold, 
and ſent from the cities, by their reſpective embaſſadors, 

to Zmilins, as a reward due to his valour. Then he 

< himſelf came ſeated on a chariot magnificently adorned 

(a man worthy to be beheld, even without theſe enſigns 

« of power) ; he was clad in a garment of purple inter- 

«© woven with gold, and held out a laurel-branch in his 

ce right hand. All the army, in like manner, with boughs 

* of laurel in their hands, and divided into bands and com- 

4 panies, followed the chariot of their commander, ſome 

« ſinging odes (according to the uſual cuſtom) . mingled 

& with raillery ; ; others wy of triumph, and the praiſes 
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than any that had preceded it 7. What rendered 
it yet more glorious, was the perſon of ſo con- 
* '{iderable a monarch, as the King of Macedon, led 
in chains before the chariot of the Victor. Per/es 
had earneſtly begged of ZEmilius to ſpare him 


this indignity ; and had received for anſwer, That 


what he aſted was in bis. own power. 


It was the cuſtom, that, when the triumphant | 
Conqueror turned his chariot u p towards the ca- 


Pitol, he commanded the captives to be led to 


Priſon, and there put to death; that ſo the glory 
of the victor, and the miſery of the vanquiſhed, 


might be, in the ſame moment, at the utmoſt. 
But as AEmilius had encouraged Perſes to an al- 


&« of /ZEmilius's deeds, who was Heres and accounted hay | 
« by all men, yet unenvied by every one that was good.” 
Kennet. Antig. P. II. B. 4. c. 16, | 
i Authors are not agreed about the ſum Anilius brought 
into the treaſury. Valerius Antias reckons this ſum at C millies 
ducenties) 120 millions of little ſeſterces *. Livy thinks, from 
the number of waggons employed to carry it, that it mult 
have been much more. Velleius Paterc. values it at (bis 
millies centies) 210 millions of little ſeſterces ; and Pliny 
at (bis millies trecenties) 230 millions of the ſame ſpecies 1. 
Cicero (de Offic. L. 2. c. 22.) tells us, that ZEmilius brought 
ſo much money from Macedon, that the Romas people were 


no more taxed from that time. And Plutarch (in Emil.) 


ſays, that they were not taxed till the Conſulſhip of Hirtius 
and Panſa, i. e. the year after Julius Cæſar was killed, and 


of Rome 710. But this immunity from taxes was no doubt 


chiefly owing to the great tribute paid by the provinces, and 
the immenſe ſums brought into the Toys at (overal times, 


17 Roman Generals. | 
FE 2 108. . 1 1,856,7;01. 168, 34, | 
„„ moſt 
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moſt certain hope of life, from the known -cle- 
mency of the Romans to conquered Kings and 
nations; this King was only thrown into the com- 


mon paol at Alba [in the country of the Mar fi. 


He was afterwards *, at the interceſſion of 
„ Emilius, removed to a more commodious ha- 
* pbitation; where, according to moſt authors, 
he ſtarved himſelf, but, according to ſome, 


<< the ſoldiers who had him in cuſtody delirayod 


. him, by not ſuffering him to ſleep. Thus 
writes Plutarch. Mitbridates, in a letter to Ar- 
ſaces, King of Parthia, ſays, That the Romans, 
c after many battles, between them and Perſes 
with various ſucceſs, entered into a treaty with 
* him; and though, upon the altars of Samo- 


6c thrace, they pledged the Roman faith for the 


40 ſafety of his perſon; yet did theſe ſubtle de- 
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<« ceivers, theſe inventors of the arts of perfidy, 
put an end to the life of that Prince, by de- 


40 priving him of the neceſſary refreſnment of 


5 „ ſleep.” 


The King $ daughter and-apeies his ſons died 


ſoon; it is uncertain how: his other ſon earned 


his living by following the trade of a working 


toyman ; but was afterwards. preferred to be a 
writing clerk in one of the offices at Rome. In 
ſuch poverty ended the Royal houſe of Macedon, 


| ann 160 years after the death of that monarch, 


_ 1 ſpeaks, as if Per/es, by the Senate? s direction, was 


decently lodged and entertained, even at his firſt going to 
Alba. B. 45. c. 42. 
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to whoſe ambition _ whole carth ſeemed too 
narrow. | 


Anmilius Paullus, | in the height of his glory, had 5 


the mortification to loſe two ſons ; the one five 
days before his triumph, the other three days 


after it: A loſs which he bore wiſely, telling 


the people (when, according to cuſtom, he gave 


them an account of his ſervices) that, in the courſe 
of human things, great proſperities, ſuch as they 
had lately experienced, being uſually followed 
by great adverſity, he had prayed to the Gods, 


that the calamities to be apprehended, might fall 


upon him, rather than on the public : That his 


triumph having been immediately preceded by 
the funeral of one of his ſons, and cloſely fol- 
bwed by that of another (fo that, of four ſons, 


not one remained to perpetuate his houſe and 


name; his two elder having paſſed by adoption 


Into other families) he hoped, the Gods, fatisfied 


with his private misfortune, would ſpare the com- 


monwealth, and continue to make 1 It flouriſh 1 m 


all proſperity. | FA. 
The triumph of ZEmilius was ſoon followed * 


thoſe of Odlavius, Admiral of the fleet, and Ani- 


eius, the conqderor of Iyricum. In the latter ap- 


peared King Gentius with his wife and children, 
and many of the Ihrian Nobles : But OZav:us 


had neither captives in his proceſſion, nor ſpoils 


Livy, B. 
45: C. 42. 


war, was a ſon of Cotys, King of the Ordry/fans in 
Thrace. Cotys ſent embaſſadors to W for 


to adorn his ſhew. 
Among the priſoners taken in the Macedonian 


his 
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his having aided the enemies of Rome. He al- 
ledged, in excuſe, that he had. been forced to 


give hoſtages to Per/es; and he offered a ranſom 


for his ſon, and for thoſe hoſtages now in the 
hands of the Romans. The Fathers anſwered, 
* That they had not forgot the ancient friend- 
< ſhip between the Republic and the Thracian 
Kings his anceſtors : That his having given 
_ «© hoſtages was the accuſation ; and would never 
* ſerve for a defence; ſince Perſes could at no 
time be very formidable to the Thracians; 
„ leaſt of all, when engaged in a war againſt the 
Romans: That though Cotys had preferred the 
<« friendſhip of the Macedonian King to that of 
 «. Rome, yet they would leſs conſider his de- 
merit than what became their own dignity : 
« That they would ſend back his ſon and the 
<< hoſtages: And that the gifts, beſtowed by the 
<« Roman people, were always free; becauſe they 
preferred the gratitude of the receivers to any 
<« compenſation whatſoever.” 
The Romans having compaſſed all their views 
in that part of the world, it was much for their 
intereſt, that Cotys ſhould ceaſe to be their ene- 


my; who might otherwiſe have diſturbed their 


ne ſettlement: And it coſt them very little to 
make this parade of dennen and magnani- 
mity. 
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